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"RAINS such as the Train of Tomorrow 
. .. luxurious, appealing, comfortable 


and fast... will help the railroads to 
continue as the predominant mass movers 
of passengers. Modern signaling . . . cab 
signals, for example will be a big 
factor, too. By reducing delays to a mini- 
mum, adequate signaling makes it possible 
to shorten schedules safely, with greater 
reliability. Maximum utilization of the 
power and speed of trains like this Train 


of Tomorrow is assured. 



































The locomotive of the Train of To- 
morrow is equipped to operate with 
practically all of the cab signal and 
train control systems now in use in 
the United States. A modern “Union” 
Cab Signal is mounted in the front, 
center portion of the cab in plain 
view of the locomotive crew. “Union” 
apparatus for control of the cab signal, 
as well as the train control devices, 
can be changed over quickly for oper- 
ation on each of the various railroads 
by means of a convenient switching 
arrangement . . . in some instances 


with minor adjustments. 
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THE YEAR IN REVIEW: Opinion a 
ear ago was practically unanimous that 

railroad passenger business in 1947 would 

be substantially less than in 1946, when 

the abnormal traffic resulting from the 
Ym war was still taxing the railroads’ capac- 
ity. And 1947 traffic has been less, but the 
drop has not been as great as many people, 
some of them in the railroad business, had 
expected. Reports in this issue of improve- 
ments in equipment, service and conven- 
ience the railroads have introduced during 
the past year, and suggestions of more 
things to come, are impressive indications 
tht their passenger service, despite the 
mounting costs of providing the high qual- 
ity accommodations travelers demand, is 
making progress. The general picture is 
presented in the article beginning on page 
17, and more detailed reviews of the 
utivities of the several departments of the 
railroads’ organizations follow it. 


OPTIMISTS: The top executives of the 
railroads that operate a lot of modern 
streamlined passenger equipment are in a 
etter position than people on the side- 
lines to appraise the balance-sheet results 
[chargeable to the new trains, with respect 
oth to current operations and future pros- 
pets. It is significant that the six execu- 
fwes whose views are set forth in the 
ening pages of this ninth Passenger 
Progress issue are in agreement that it 
is profitable to provide the best equipment 
that can be had and the best service that 
tan be offered—and that they think the 
failroads will enjoy a fair share of total 
travel expenditures in the future. 
& 


ON THE ROAD—: The tabulation of 
streamliners in this issue shows that Amer- 
ian railroads now have 103 trains of 
: this category in service, of which 18 have 

been installed since last year’s Passenger 
Progress issue. These trains vary in ap- 
pointments and equipment and particularly 
in length—varying from the three- and 
four-car pioneers to the Southern Pacific’s 
d-car “Lark”—but all are alike in that 
they are physical evidence that the private- 
enterprise, fully taxed railroads’ passenger 
service progresses and puts new and im- 
proved facilities within reach of millions, 
despite the fact that the agencies of trans- 
portation with which the railroads compete 
do not require the user to pay the full cost 
of providing the competing service. 
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& 
~AND ON THE WAY: Passenger cars 
on order are listed in one of our articles, 
and the list is a long one. Builders have 
had their troubles, and many railroads 
have had to postpone the inauguration of 
lew trains and the modernization of trains 
now in service because the new equipment 
has not been ready when it was expected. 
But 809 passenger-train cars have been de- 
livered since last year’s Passenger Prog- 
fess issue compilation, and over 3,000 are 
Mow on order. Every one of them that 
“Passengers will ride in has luxuries and 
Conveniences that no potentate or prince 
Could have commanded a few years ago, 














Passenger Progress at a Glance 


and nearly all of them are available to 
the purchaser of a regular-fare ticket. 


2 

THE NEED IS STILL GREAT: 
Plenty of opportunity remains for the fur- 
ther modernization of the railroads’ pas- 
senger car roster, however. Almost three 
quarters of all the passenger cars in serv- 
ice were at least 20 years old at the be- 
ginning of this year, and almost half of 
them were over 30 years old. One of our 
articles outlines the characteristics of the 
modern car that make these old-timers 
obsolescent, and suggests some of the fur- 
ther developments in design and appoint- 
ments that may soon become standard 
practice. 


ao 
PROPERTY IMPROVEMENTS: 
While new cars and locomotives are going 
into service as fast as the builders are 
able to deliver them, the roadbeds and sta- 
tions and signals and communications fa- 
cilities on which those trains depend for 
safe and efficient operation are undergoing 
steady, if not often spectacular, improve- 
ment. All contribute substantially to the 
roads’ ability to provide convenient, de- 
pendable schedules. 

oJ 


PULLMAN’S STATUS: Now that a 
group of railroads own the Pullman Com- 
pany, questions arise. Will they continue 
to operate it as a service organization, 
owning the cars themselves, or will they 
sell it to a “neutral” party? Will Pullman 
and coach accommodations still be provided 
more or less in competition with each other, 
now that the cars (except for the reserve 
“pool” of so-called standard sleepers) all 
are directly railroad-owned? Answers to 
these questions, and an analysis of the 
present relationships between Pullman and 
the railroads, appear in this issue. 


DIESELS DESIRED: The current 
strong trend toward the use of Diesel- 
electric locomotives in passenger service is 
based on such factors as their ability to 
make long runs with a minimum of servic- 
ing and their higher availability and utiliza- 
tion, as compared to steam. Whether these 
advantages will be offset as liquid fuel costs 
increase and new applications of steam are 
perfectal cannot presently be determined, 
but the railroads’ appraisal of their pros- 
pects is indicated by the tabulation herein 
(page 195) of Diesels in passenger service 
or on order. 
a 


SAFETY RECORD: One of the safest 
places a person can be is on a passenger 
train. The railroads are aware, neverthe- 
less, that their safety record can be still 
further improved, and in the design of 
the new trains ,they are placing in service 
and in the application of new devices for 
the protection of those trains on the road 
the railroads are giving evidence, in the 
form of great expenditures, of their de- 
termination to retain, and improve on, the 
record for safe performance they have 
made. What it looks like statistically the 
article on page 207 indicates. 
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VOLUME CREATES PROFIT: The 
passenger train is a mass-production ma- 
chine, our leading editorial observes. It 
is not an especially economical means of 
transportation where the maximum traffic 
is no more than the bus or the private 
automobile can successfully serve, par- 
ticularly while the railway labor unions 
are able to make the operation of trains 
increasingly expensive. It is by far the 
most efficient and economical means of 
transportation where the number of poten- 
tial travelers is sufficiently great to sup- 
port frequent, dependable passenger service. 
a 

“LOSS LEADERS” UNFAIR: The 
railroads cannot afford a repetition of the 
embarrassing conditions of the depression 
years, when so many of their passenger 
trains would have been substantially empty 
if there had been fewer “deadheads” rid- 
ing. There are many more people in the 
country now than there were then, there 
is more inclination to travel, there is more 
money available to pay for transportation, 
and the railroads are offering, or prepar- 
ing to offer, much better equipment and 
service. These are conditions that, despite 
competition, will result in more passenger 
business—profitable business—for the rail- 
roads in many localities. In cases where 
such conditions, plus active efforts to pro- 
mote railroad travel, do not produce a 
profitable volume of business, it is neces- 
sary to decide whether it is in the rail- 
roads’ interest, and in the public interest, 
to continue the unprofitable—and apparently 
unneeded—service. It is definitely unfair 
to saddle the losses of such unprofitable 
activities on those parts of the railroads’ 
operations that are producing a profit. 


& 
PHILANTHOPY: As a practical mat- 
ter it appears to be necessary for railroads 
serving the areas surrounding large cities, 
at least those well established before the 
automobile age, to provide commutation 
service—almost always at a loss. As a mat- 
ter of fairness it is questionable whether 
those who pay for the freight service and 
long-haul passenger service and other reve- 
nue operations of the railroads ought to 
have to make up the loss incurred in haul- 
ing suburban dwellers to and from their 
jobs, but that is what they do, in most 
cases. What to do about this situation is 
discussed in the article on page 225. 


. 
IF WE WERE DOING IT: If those 
officers and employees of the corporation 
publishing this paper who travel a lot were 
running the railroads’ passenger services, 
there are a few things they would do dif- 
ferently—that is, they would try to. In 
suggesting what some of these things are 
(page 221) they recognize, of course, that 
the railroads are pretty generally aware of 
the fact that they aren’t quite perfect yet, 
and that there are plenty of capable people 
doing their level best to make them better. 
Nevertheless, it happens occasionally that 
the customer’s view of a given operation is 
rather different from the seller’s view, and 
the first step in getting a problem solved 
is to know what it is. 
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This number of Railway Age is. the ninth annual 
issue to be given over to a summary of the past year’s 
accomplishments in passenger traffic, with a review of 
the prospects and problems of this business. Train 
travel volume has declined since last year, as everyone 
expected that it would—but not as greatly as some 
had feared that it might. Meantime, the questionable 
profitability of this traffic has drawn increased atten- 
tion because of mounting costs, which are doubly 
burdensome when volume is shrinking. 

No one can believe that it will be an easy matter 
for the railroads both to hold on to a large volume of 
this traffic and, at the same time, secure a satisfactory 
profit from it. On the other hand, the railroads are 
fot without experience in the solution of difficult prob- 
lems. It is highly significant that six chief executives 
of important passenger-carrying railways set forth 
their opinions regarding this traffic in this issue—not 
one of them taking a pessimistic view about it. 

In the first seven months of 1947 the Class I railroads 
derived $551 million from the movement of passengers. 
This was slightly more than 11 per cent of their total 
operating revenues in the same period. In addition, 
they received $146 million of gross revenue for the 
transportation of mail and express, most of which is 
moved in passenger trains. There are many large and 
profitable industries in this country which would be 
happy indeed if they could count upon receipts from 
customers of over a billion dollars a year. 

People do not engage in business, of course, for 
the purpose of receiving gross revenues, but to earn 
net income. Getting the gross is, however, half of 
the battle. The rest of it is to prevent the gross from 
shtinking and, then, to take all the necessary steps to 
establish a substantial profit ratio. To hold and in- 
Crease their passenger traffic, the railroads need to 
continue and intensify their present efforts, reported 
in these pages, to provide more attractive equipment, 
smoother roadbeds, improved signaling, and more 
courteous and thoughtful treatment of customers. To 
take the traffic sufficiently profitable to justify holding 
onto and increasing it, the railroads need, not only 
fate increases to offset higher costs and the general 
inflationary decline in the value of the dollar—they 
also need to apply remorselessly the pruning knife to 
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services which are hopelessly unprofitable. Dead 
branches, if not cut away, endanger the health and life 
of the whole tree. The commuter service, in particular, 
needs such critical attention, as an article in these 
pages points out. 

The passenger train is a mass-production machine. 
The investment in it is too great and its labor costs 
are too high to use it profitably where the maximum 
potential traffic is no greater than a bus or a few 
private automobiles could easily deal with. Trains in 
such situations are an anachronism—but, where cus- 
tomers are available, for relatively long hauls, in lots of 
a couple of hundred or more, the modern train offers 
a combination of economy, speed, comfort and safety 
which no rival transport agency can yet match. 

The enormous volume of wartime passenger traffic | 
was a military phenomenon. It is inconceivable that 
people would move so frequently, in such numbers, over 
such long distances—and in such congestion—in time 
of peace when most of them have to pay their own fare. 
The proper perspective on present public acceptance of 
railroad passenger service is to be found, not by com- 
parison with wartime volume but with that of prewar. 
Passenger traffic (revenue passengers carried one mile) 
in the first seven months of 1947 was 49 per cent greater 
than during the same period in 1929 and 67 per cent 
ahead of 1941. This year’s freight traffic volume (rev- 
enue tons carried one mile), in the first seven months, 
was 46 per cent ahead of both 1929 and 1941. Passen- 
ger traffic volume, /. short, has held up somewhat bet- 
ter than freight traffic, when comparison is made with 
prewar volume. 

Passenger traffic volume by rail rose during the 
second half of the Thirties, along with a great increase 
both in automobile registration and in plane travel. 
There seems no reason why this pattern should not be 
repeated, if the railroads will continue resolutely to 
improve their service and to merchandise its attractions 
to the public. A great deal of “selling” will be needed 
—not only to assure paying loads but also to point out 
the public interest in permitting the railroads to keep 
themselves economically strong and equipped for any 
emergency, by allowing them reasonable rates and per- 
mitting them to discontinue trains and services which 
are hopelessly wasteful of railroad resources. 






































It’s Time to Repeal 
Tax on Passenger Fares 


The 15 per cent tax on amounts paid for the 
transportation of persons should now be repealed. 
Continuance of this war-born levy has a repressive 
effect on the development of peacetime patronage for 
railroad passenger service. The demand for such 
service is elastic, and the field is highly competitive ; so 
any increase in the price tends to discourage buyers 
or send them to competing modes of travel, of which 
the private automobile, with no comparable tax, is the 
most formidable. 

Since the tax was originally imposed, the railroads 
have been forced by rising costs to make increases in 
their fares. Tax relief for the traveler would tend to 
offset these advances which, of course, also have a 
tendency to discourage travel. In making fare in- 
creases, however, the railroads naturally act upon the 
informed judgment of passenger-traffic officers who 
have calculated that the net result will be increased 
revenues. The excise tax discourages travel without 
any offsetting benefit to railroad revenues. It was 
originally imposed with a 5 per cent rate on November 
1, 1941, (before Pearl Harbor) to aid in meeting the 
cost of the defense program then under way. It was 
increased to 10 per cent on November 1, 1942, and 
to its present 15-per-cent rate on April 1, 1944. While 
the additional revenue was undoubtedly an important 
factor in these increases, another major consideration 
was the desire to discourage civilian journeys in those 
days of the “don’t travel” campaign. 

The railroads did not oppose the original tax or 
the successive wartime increases in the rate; they asked 
only that all public passenger carriers be treated alike, 
which is the case. But it is now 2% years since V-J 
Day, and the levy remains with its luxury-tax rate 
of 15 per cent on a service which is not a peacetime 
luxury. 

The railroads now take the position, as do other 
agencies of transportation, that the tax has no proper 
place in a peacetime economy. They say that it 
plainly qualifies for repeal under specifications set 
out by Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, when. he 
told the House ways and means committee last May 
that each of the excise taxes “should be carefully con- 
sidered with a view to reducing or eliminating those 
which are extremely regressive, which enter into 
business costs, which are unduly burdensome on profits 
of particular industries. .. .” 

General Solicitor Preston of the Association of 
American Railroads estimated that about 60 per cent of 
the fare taxes “enter into business costs.” He also em- 
phasized the tendency of the tax to discourage travel, 
arguing that this qualified it for repeal under the other 
Treasury specification, i. e., it is “unduly burdensome 
on profits” of the railroads. 

Precedent for repeal is found in Congress’ 1921 
action eliminating the similar tax which had been 
imposed during World War I. Moreover, foreign travel 
outside the “northern portion of the western hemisphere” 
has been exempted by a provision of legislation enacted 
early this year to maintain the 15-per-cent rate, which 
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otherwise would have reverted to 10 per cent under the 
President’s “cessation of hostilities” proclamation 
December 31, 1946. Thus the tax remains as g dis- 
criminatory levy on those who would “see Americg 
first.” 


Glamorous Trains 
Can Lose Their Glamour 


These pages have frequently emphasized the import- 
ance of the fixed properties of the railways to improved 
railway service, and especially passenger service. In view 
of the rising ratio in recent years of capital expenditures 
for equipment to those for the fixed properties, which js 
being still further increased by the huge outlays being 
made for streamlined trains and new motive power, this 
emphasis, as a precaution against losing sight of the pro- 
portionate needs of the fixed properties, has been fully 
justified. 

When it comes to progress in safe, high-speed, com- 
fortable and otherwise attractive passenger service, two 
elements of the fixed properties are especially important 
—the track structure, which is the very foundation of all 
train service, and passenger stations, through which all 
passenger trains are served. Neglect either, and such 
trains, no matter how modern, colorful and glamorous, 
lose much of their appeal. The combination of a depress- 
ing start and end of a trip in outmoded, inconvenient 
and drab station facilities, and a rough ride, which at 
times may be not only annoying, but actually the basis 
for uneasiness and concern, is enough to do the trick, 
and the luxury of the train itself has lost much of its 
effect. The fact is that stations, tracks and trains are 
so inter-related in producing the ultimate in passenger 
service, that they must be considered as a unit. 

Back in the years 1925 to 1936 capital expenditures 
for improvements in roadway and structures always ex- 
ceeded similar expenditures for equipment, the ratio 
varying from a low of 1.21 to 1 in 1925 to a high of 5.73 
to 1 in 1933. In 1936 the trend was completely reversed, 
and since that year, including 1946, annual capital ex- 
penditures for equipment have been from 1.03 to 2.09 
times those for additions to and betterments of the 
fixed properties. 

During the current year, according to estimates com- 
piled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission, based 
on the capital expenditures of the Class I line-haul roads 
for the first six months and estimates furnished to the 
bureau for the last two quarters, gross capital expendi- 
tures by these roads will total $952 million, including 


_ $666 million for equipment and $286 million for road- 


way and structures, or a ratio of 2.3 to 1 in favor of 
equipment. Thus, the spread between capital expendi- 
tures for equipment and for roadway continues and 
widens. And the trend is not dissimilar with regard to 
maintenance expenditures for these two classes of prop- 
erty. 

It is not that the physical means and know-how are 
not at hand to enable the fixed properties to keep pace, 
nor that much has not already been done and is now 
under way to this end. That the very opposite is true 
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is illustrated clearly in this issue in the article entitled 
Modern Properties for Better Service. But earlier warn- 
ings are still in order—and warranted by the condition 
of tracks and structures in evidence on many roads-— 
that sustained and effective progress in passenger serv- 
ice can only be had through a delicate balance between 
the expenditures made for all of the various elements 
iqvolved in bringing about that progress. 


Passenger Car and 
Locomotive Trends 


It has been said before in these columns that major 
advances in the design of motive power and rolling stock 
come at relatively long intervals. Their effect, however, 
is very gradual because, the retirement and replacement 
of old equipment with new units of superior design is a 
long process. 

The present passenger-car situation is a good example. 
With the exploitation of the possibilities for improved 
interior cleanliness opened up by air conditioning, and 
the employment of materials and processes of construc- 
tion permitting weight reduction, the pattern was set in 








1934 for today’s modern passenger cars. Even though no 
further outstanding improvements were to be made, it 
will be many years before even a majority of the trav- 
ders on the rails will enjoy their benefits. 

Looking toward the future, two tendencies may be 
observed affecting the character of passenger cars. One 
is toward standardization of the interior arrangements 
of coaches—a sort of crystallization of the earlier variety 
of arrangement and decoration. The other, typified by 
the General Motors “Train of Tomorrow,” is in quite 
the opposite direction. Starting with the Astra Dome, 
this train is full of suggestions of ways of utilizing the 
interior space of passenger cars. In competition with air 
transportation, the one exclusive asset possessed by the 
railroads is spaciousness. It is not yet time to settle upon 
standard utilization of this asset; its value will be en- 
hanced by variety in the ways of using it. 

During the past year the outstanding fact pertaining 
to motive power has been the accelerated rate at which 
Diesel-electric locomotives have taken over the hauling 
of passenger trains. Of the locomotive-hauled passenger- 
train mileage from January to August, Diesel-electrics 
produced 8.5 per cent in 1945; 12.5 in 1946, and 21.9 in 
1947, Their advantages as compared with reciprocating 
steam locomotives appear to lie more in their effective- 
ness in train operation than in appreciably lower operat- 
ing costs. This effectiveness is measured in terms of 
fewer stops for servicing en route, somewhat higher util- 
ation, uniform torque, and moderate wheel loads. 
Looking toward the future, the only unfavorable factor 
is the tendency of the price of Diesel oil to increase 
relative to the movement of all wholesale prices,” as 
the I.C.C, Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics 
puts it in its study of transportation fuel reserves. 

To the future belongs the verdict as to the success of 
two new locomotive types. These are the steam-turbine- 
electric and the gas-turbine locomotives. The first will 
burn coal. The second is under development for the use 
of both coal and oil. 
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A Safe Ride’s the Thing 


A safe ride’s the thing with which to tempt the fancy 
of the king. The king—the customer—has told us in 
repeated surveys of public and passenger opinion that 
he prizes safety as the outstanding attribute of the rail- 
roads in comparison with their competitors or with 
his own automobile. The passenger on a railroad train 
in 1946 was seven times safer than if he were riding in 
a scheduled transport plane and almost 14 times safer 
than if he were riding in an automobile or taxicab, as 
an article in this issue emphasizes. 

A substantial proportion of the number of railroad 
passenger casualties in comparisons made by the Na- 
tional Safety Council are due to mishaps in getting on 
and off trains, being struck while at stations, etc., and 
are not related in any way to the operation of trains 
over the road. Asa result of what the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission defines as “train accidents” (in- 
volving property damage of more than $150), 33 pas- 
sengers were killed and 775 injured in the first seven 
months of 1947, as compared with 46 killed and 898 in- 
jured in the corresponding period of 1946. Relating 
these seven-months’ figures to passenger-miles, we get 
rates of 0.12 killed and 2.88 injured per 100 million 
passenger-miles in 1947, as compared with 0.11 killed 
and 2.20 injured in 1946—a considerable reduction in 
the absolute number of casualties and a slight increase 
in the ratio thereof to passenger traffic. 

The charge has been made repeatedly during the past 
year that excessively high speeds and under-maintenance 
have made the modern railroad passenger train an un- 
safe mode of transportation. As the table herewith in- 
dicates, there is no evidence that either high speeds or 
lightweight equipment have affected the trend of pas- 
senger casualties to passenger-miles. Due to the fact 
that the total number of killed in any given year generally 
results from a few accidents, the trend of deaths in the 
table is exceedingly erratic. The trend of injuries, 
however, which is the resultant of a more adequate 
body of data, indicates that passenger injuries from the 
causes under consideration have not mounted unduly 
since the streamliner was born, and are-not now at an 
alarming level. 

Analysis of the trend of general origins of train ac- 
cidents over the last 15 years shows a strong up-swing 
in the proportion of accidents resulting from negligence 
of employees, and an equally strong decrease in those 
due to defects in, or failures of, equipment. Defects in, 
or failures of, way and structures and miscellaneous 
causes (obstacles on track, grade crossing accidents and 
improper loading of rolling stock,) respectively, appear 
to show no significant trend in either direction. 


Ratios of Passenger Casualties, Resulting from Collisions 
and Derailments, Per 100 Million Passenger-Miles 


Index Numbers 
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Chiefs of six railroads which operate a great number of 
streamliners foresee expanding total travel market and sub- 
stantial expenditures by railroads to capture a fair share of it 


IGH-PLACED railroad officers 
seem to agree that, due to social 
and economic changes, the number of 
Americans wanting to go places will 
continue to expand, to build a total 
travel market beyond the wildest dreams 
of 20 years ago. Hence, even if the 
railroads never regain their former rela- 
tive status as passenger carriers, they 
stand to enjoy an increasing (as com- 
pared with recent peacetime years) 
patronage as the total market expands. 
The carriers, nevertheless, are experi- 
encing extraordinarily increased costs of 
doing business, and since it is impossible 
to raise passenger fares to the same 
extent, it will be necessary to increase 
volume in order to avoid serious deficits. 
In order to expedite the profitable busi- 
ness for which they are naturally suited, 
the railroads must slough off unprofitable 
and branch-line services which the 
public itself has practically abandoned. 
There follow the considered statements 
of the presidents of six railroads which 
have demonstrated their faith in the 
future of the railroads’ passenger busi- 
ness by investments which make these 
roads the operators of more streamliners, 
it is believed, than any other lines in 
the country, with but one exception. 
For this reason, the messages which 
follow are neither pipe dreams nor sales 
talks. They represent the views and 
experiences of chief executives who were 
willing to gamble millions of dollars in 
the wooing of passenger traffic: 


Burlington Lines... 


AILWAY passenger traffic seems 
destined to be concentrated on those 
main lines which are capable of provid- 
ing high-speed service between large 
centers of population. On such routes 
are to be found most of the modern 
Diesel-powered streamlined trains which 
have proved to be popular and successful. 
It would appear that future development 
will continue to follow this pattern. 
The track on secondary and branch 
lines where traffic is light is seldom 
suitable for the high-speed, de luxe type 
of passenger train, and the inherent 
character of local train service which is 
suited to these circumstances renders it 
ineffective in competition with aunto- 
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Presidents View the Passenger Businex 


mobiles and buses on modern highways 
which are provided at public expense. 

In some locations small streamlined 
Diesel trains have enabled the railroads 
to give essential service at relatively 
low cost. They have in some instances 
increased traffic enough to turn a loss 
into a small profit. However, the in- 
creased cost of equipment, fuel supplies, 
and wages requires a much larger 
patronage to break even than was neces- 
sary a few years ago. 


The postwar situation will differ from’ 


that of the prewar period in that there 
will be many more streamlined trains; 
also the increasing congestion and 
hazard on the highways have a tendency 
to favor the fine new trains. 





Ralph Budd 
President 


While the modern trains installed dur- 
ing the last dozen years have done well 
and others no doubt will duplicate their 
accomplishments, passenger traffic as a 
whole is not. profitable. Such service 
should be provided at a high standard 
of excellence wherever it is practicable 
to secure the necessary earnings to sup- 
port it, the purpose being to put the 
passenger business on a basis where it 
will not be a burden to freight traffic. 
To accomplish this purpose it will be 
necessary to abandon the operation of 
those trains which the public already 
has virtually abandoned. 

Burlington Lines have 14 Diesel- 
powered streamlined trains in operation 
which are making more than 10,000 mi. 
a day. The first of these, the “Pioneer 























Zephyr,” entered service on Armistig 
Day, 1934, and is still doing daily duty 
This year the Burlington is introducing 
19 new streamlined trains—two betwey 
Chicago and the Twin Cities, and iy 
others between Chicago and the Wey 
coast. The newest travel feature af 
Burlington trains is the Vista Dome cy 
which provides 24 observation seats jy 
the glass-enclosed Dome above the tof 
These cars seat 76 passengers each anj 
provide an entirely new and thrillit 
experience to travelers by train. 
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Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe... 


(pres future of railroad passenger 
travel is largely in the hands of the 
railroads themselves. Although we may 
wince at the keen competition whic) 
other transportation agencies are giving 
us, we know it is really the America 
system at work, saying “think harder 
work harder, strive, be courageous ani 
keep pioneering.” As someone ont 
said, the trouble with being a succes 
is that you have to do it over again 
every day. 

What is the future of passenger 
traffic? First, let me say that I preface 
all my remarks with “I think,” becaus 
no one knows exactly what will happen 
to the railroad passenger business—t 
any other business, for that matter. 

One of the most significant trends is 
that people are doing more traveling 
and probably will continue to do ». 
This is caused by the fact that people 
generally, have more money and more 
leisure time. Whether this increased 
travel will express itself in increased 
railroad passenger traffic in the future 
is another question. 

The railroads are doing everything in 
their power to match or better the com 
petition from the highways and the att. 
Year after year they have increased 
the value of their services to passengers. 

For example, let’s look at a few of the 
advances Santa Fe has made. Slightly 
more than ten years ago the first Diese! 
powered ‘Super Chief” pulled out 
Chicago for Los Angeles, operating ont 
a week in each direction. Public a 
proval was so strong that in little mot 
than one year it was streamlined am 
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scheduled semi-weekly. It is now oper- 
ating on alternate days and will soon 
be scheduled daily. ; 

Early in 1938 we christened our first 
all chair-car streamliner, “El Capitan, 
which blazed a trail for comfortable 





Fred G. Gurley 
President 








chair-car travel at economical coach 
fares, between Chicago and California. 
“El Capitan” was also operated twice 
weekly and was so successful that now 
we operate it on alternate days, and 
we still need more capacity. Now, in 
response to public demand, we are 
planning a daily run for “El Capitan.” 

But the railroads must do more than 
conceive and operate great trains. They 
must do more than offer the best in 
service. The railroads must apprise the 
public of the comforts of modern rail 
travel. We must tell them about our 
new streamliners, air-conditioning, re- 
dining chairs, room accommodations, 
cheerful service and modern dining 
accommodations. 

We who are so close to railroading 
must remember that there are many 
Americans who know little about it, 
many who had their first ride on the 
crowded, jostling, emergency troop and 
passenger trains of World War II. 

We must tell these people not only 
about the conveniences which are here 
today. We must tell them about the many 
passenger benefits which are in every 
stage of development from the laboratory 
to the assembly line. One of these lux- 
uries will be recorded music and radio 
programs. In our new “El Capitan” we 
are planning to offer recorded music 
suited to the country through which the 
train is passing, in addition to radio. In 
the rooms on the new “Super Chief,” 
Chief”, etc., we are installing push-but- 
fon tuning, which will bring within 
ingertip-control the choice of radio or 
appropriate recorded melody. 

Yet the railroads are not making 
these improvements as rapidly as they 
would like because of heavy taxes, in- 
creased cost of materials, operation, and 
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low rates, with the additional burden of 
production delays and shortages of all 
kinds, dictated by the times. 

Railroads, like any other organiza- 
tions, must pay for improvements with 
cash or its equivalent. Railroads earn 
this cash just one way—according to the 
rates which their customers pay for their 
services. When costs increase out of 
proportion to rates, then less money is 
available for improvements. And when 
these insufficient funds are eaten away by 
heavy taxes, there is even less money 
remaining for new power, equipment and 
improved facilities. 

The railroads are proud of the role 
they played in developing this country 
and in shouldering the staggering loads 
of two world wars. They are carrying 
on today in the same courageous spirit 
which fired the pioneers to spread rail- 
road transportation to every corner of. 
this great natiion. 

Although the land frontiers of this 
country have been conquered, there are 
vast new frontiers which we are just 
beginning to discern. The railroads will 
do their part to meet the challenge. And 
one of the things they will do is improve 
the comfort and economy of passenger 
travel. 


Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific... 


N appraisal of the future possibilities 

of passenger traffic being developed 

into a reliably profitable part of rail- 

road operations presents to managements 

many problems that demand not only 

constant and careful scrutiny, but the 

application of every possible resource- 

fulness if, in the face of existing handi- 

caps, any great measure of success in 
that direction is to be achieved. 

The notable record made by the 
American railroads during the five years 
of the second world war and during the 
months following the termination of 
hostilities has left little doubt in the pub- 
lic mind as to the value and necessity of 
adequate rail transportation, for the wag- 
ing of war or for the successful conduct 
of the nation’s business. 

There appears to be little doubt as to 
the potential passenger traffic market. 
World upheaval has been followed close- 
ly by widespread changes in the modes 
and volume of transportation. With the 
curtailment of individual highway trans- 
portation during the war, many thou- 
sands of people who had not previously 
traveled extensively became transconti- 
nental commuters by train, a condition 
brought about by urgent demands of the 
war. These conditions created a new 
curiosity and tended to whet the ap- 
petite for travel in millions of people who 
are potential future railroad patrons. 


Long before the close of hostilities the 
railroads—at least most of them—sensed 
the need for early constructive planning 
that would afford vastly improved and 
expanded passenger service to meet urg- 
ent postwar requirements, and took 
positive action to meet it. These plans 
included vast orders for new equipment 
and power, as well as marked improve- 
ments in roadbed and plant facilities. 
While factors outside the railroads’ con- 
trol unfortunately delayed deliveries on 
much of the equipment intended for 
utilization in 1947, considerable progress 
has been made and the public has re- 
ceived substantial benefits through the 
many new conveniences and comforts in- 
corporated in new equipment already 
placed in service; and there are many 
more improvements to follow in the next 
few months. 

The railroads are not unmindful of the 
increasing strength of other forms of 
transport, each of which has its certain 
distinct advantages; they also recognize 
the definite challenge they face for su- 
premacy in the field of passenger traffic; 
and that is why they have launched 
carefully-planned programs to fit their 


- services into a rapidly-changing trans- 


portation pattern. 

The public looks to the railroads for 
a continued program of improved pass- 
enger and freight service and the rail- 
roads are anxious to supply it. How- 
ever, although a determined effort is 
being made to carry it into effect, much 
will depend on their receiving a fair and 
adequate return on the investment re- 





J. D. Farrington 
Chief Executive Officer 


quired to carry on with the kind of im- 
provements which have proven of great- 
est value. 

Only by constant exploration of ways 
and means to keep costs sufficiently un- 
der control can we hope to continue 
these improvements in service and per- 
mit a pricing of our product in keeping 
with the predominant level of family 
income. 
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The railroads, being a mass transpur- 
tation agency, have a distinct advantage 
economically over other forms of trans- 
portation in handling volume traffic. To 
insure the maximum in convenience, 
comfort and economy in passenger ser- 
vice, such service must be provided on 
a reasonably profitable basis. With that 
objective in mind, we must build our 
service and price it at a level that will 
attract high volume business, take full 
advantage of our intrinsic economies, 
and withdraw to the extent possible train 
operations that have ceased to produce 
revenues in keeping with operating costs. 

I am convinced that new and better 
ways of serving the traveling public will 
continue to be developed and it will be 
the policy of the Rock Island Lines to 
keep abreast of these developments, tak- 
ing full advantage of present improve- 
ments as well as of those to come, and 
by so doing endeavor to merit a liberal 
share of the travel available. 


Union Pacific .. . 


INCE the end of the war, Union Pa- 

cific, in carrying out its policy of 
providing the best possible accommoda- 
tions for its patrons, has authorized ex- 
penditures of over $20,000,000 for pas- 
senger train cars and Diesel passenger 
locomotives ; in addition to expenditures 
of some $50,000,000 for renewal of rail 
with heavier section, replacement of ties, 
reballasting and other changes and im- 
provements to the roadway and track, 
the benefits from which will be shared by 
passenger train traffic. Passenger train 








G. F. Ashby 
President 


cars and Diesel passenger locomotives 
valued at over $10,000,000 on order re- 
main undelivered, and additional orders 
are being placed currently. 

Union Pacific’s fleet of streamlined 
trains of the “Cities” series, the largest 
fleet of such trains in America, are all 
operating on daily fast schedules, this 
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having been accomplished during the 
current year. 

In the'spring of this year, a study indi- 
cated definitely that passengers have a 
marked preference for modern sleeping 
cars. It was, therefore, decided to dis- 
continue the operation of all tourist cars 
on our regular trains between Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and Denver 
and Los Angeles, Portland and San 
Francisco. 7” 

Shortly after the start of the war, a 
shortage of trained nurses developed and 
we decided to release these young women 
then on our trains for the more impor- 
tant duties with the armed services and 
in the nation’s hospitals. 

This spring, inquiry among medical 
authorities revealed that a shortage of 
nurses still existed. Therefore, to give 
our passengers every service possible 
without impeding the efforts of doctors 
and hospitals to administer to the sick, 


we employed trained specialists as stew- - 


ardesses without requiring that they be 
graduate nurses. These stewardesses are 
now in service on our daily streamliners 
“City of Los Angeles” and “City of 
Portland” between Chicago and Los An- 
geles and Portland, respectively, and on 
the streamliner “City of San Francisco” 
between Chicago and San Francisco. 

Still other improvements to our pas- 
senger service, in addition to the order- 
ing of Diesel power, new coaches, 
diners, sleeping and lounge cars, bag- 
gage, mail and express cars, and other 
equipment, have also been inaugurated 
in recent months. 

Our program of courtesy among all 
employees—both in their contact with 
the public and with each other—is being 
vigorously continued. A motion picture 
on this subject is being produced for ex- 
hibition to all employees. A special car 
equipped for that and other similar pur- 
poses tours the railroad. This car is ac- 
tually a small picture theatre on wheels, 
completely sound-proofed and air-con- 
ditioned. 


Pennsylvania... . 


7. Pennsylvania Railroad’s views 
as to the future of passenger busi- 
ness are indicated by the fact that this 
railroad is spending approximately $71,- 
000,000 for 395 new passenger cars of all 
types, 40 Diesel-electric passenger loco- 
motives, and other new facilities further 
to improve passenger service. Twenty- 
three completely new trains are being 
constructed to replace the present 
“Broadway Limited,” “Liberty Limited,” 
“General,” “Spirit of St. Louis,” “Cin- 
cinati Limited,’ “Sunshine Special,” 
“Trail Blazer,” “Jeffersonian,” ‘“Pitts- 
burgher,” and “Golden Triangle” trains. 
Thirty other principal trains will have 





many new cars, plus modern Cars 
leased for other service by the complet, 
new trains. 

Obviously, the Pennsylvania jg Cong 
dent about the future of Passenger tre 
fic; it will be secure so long as the raj). 
roads serve and anticipate the needs and 


demands of the people, and that we in. 





M. W. Clement 
President 


tend to do. As an example, fot years 
people traveled long distances on their 
vacations, the vacations beginning when 
the train trips ended. But in the future 





vacations will begin as soon as passer. 
gers board trains, thanks to unparalleled 
service, good food, restful accommo 
tions, and new kinds of amusement ani 
entertainment features en route. All that 
is part of the program for maintaining 
the Pennsylvania’s place in the passenger 
field and building up patronage. 

The Pennsylvania’s faith in the poter- 
tialities of passenger traffic is not new. 
The need for improved passenger equip 
ment was recognized well before World 
War II, and the railroad was rapidly at- 
vancing in the direction of better types 
of sleeping cars, diners, lounge cars, and 
coaches before the war stopped further 
development. New through coach trains 
were tried out, and have since proved 
their worth, and other changes were 
being made to bring about a service that 
would be more attractive to the publi, 
both as to increased comfort and convel- 
ience, and increased value per travd 
dollar. 

Much thought and work have gote 
into technological progress to adapt the 
Pennsylvania’s passenger service to the 
future. Improvements to make possible 
faster schedules are not being over 
looked, but the public’s interest is not % 
much in more speed as in more pleasutt 
comfort and safety, and it is on the 
goals that primary attention is bei 
focused. t 

Room accommodations in new sleepit 
cars are basically redesigned, partic 
larly the double bedroom and compat 
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ment, both of which will introduce en- 
d lavatory facilities and fold-away 
peds. There will be no open sections in 
the new sleepers. Trains for daytime 
travel will introduce new types of rooms 
jor single occupancy, and for small 
roups. There will be radically new spe- 
cial feature entertainment cars 1n service 
jhortly, and dining, lounge and observa- 
tion cars distinguished by smart design 
and sparkling styling. _More postwar 
overnight coaches are being built. 

The fleet of new diners will include 
additional twin-unit types, with full din- 
ing room in one car and dormitory in 
one end of the kitchen car, eliminating 
the movement of dining car personnel 
through the trains to and from their 
quarters. Another development is the 
electro-pneumatic car entrance door, pio- 
neered in Pennsylvania postwar over- 
night coaches and to be installed in all its 
new cars now on order. Continuing re- 
sgarch has produced a passenger car 
truck providing 2 smoother ride than 
was ever attained before. There are 
many other advances in the new equip- 
ment, 

To assure the future of its passenger 
business, the Pennsylvania is engaged in 
constant research and study through the 
mechanical and electrical engineering 
staffs, and the traffic department, to de- 
termine what new measures should be 
taken or what additional devices adopted 
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to keep in the forefront of progress in 
passenger comfort, convenience and 


safety. 


Chicago & 
North Western... 


T HAS always been our policy to act 

on the theory that no transportation 
service is too good for our patrons. This 
policy has dictated the North Western’s 
ations for the past 99 years, becoming 
particularly forceful during the “age of 
the streamliners” which began a little 
more than a decade ago. 

The public is highly sensitive to supe- 
"lor service and will beat a path to the 
door of that railroad which provides it. 
This was our experience when we intro- 
duced the first “400” in 1935, on a mile- 
minute long-distance schedule. The 
introduction of an entire fleet of “400” 
streamliners as well as a fleet of stream- 
liners to operate between Chicago and 
the West coast within the past 12 years 
has been fully justified by public re- 
action, 

That the North Western will continue 
‘0 improve its passenger service in the 
luture as fast as possible is obvious after 
a glance at the list of new passenger 
*quipment now on order. This includes 
Il sleeping cars, 27 coaches, 5 dining 
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cars, 9 parlor cars, 4 baggage-tap-cafe- 
lounge cars, 1 cafe coach, 3 club lounge 
cars, and 3 cafe lounge cars, as well as 
10 cars of various type for mail and bag- 
gage. All cars, of course, are of modern, 
lightweight streamlined design. Fifteen 
2,000-hp. Diesel-electric passenger loco- 
motives already have been delivered this 
year, eleven of them only recently, with 
one 1,000-hp. locomotive scheduled for 
later delivery. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, which is a part of the North 
Western system, also has received deliv- 
ery on four 2,000-hp. Diesel passenger 


locomotives and is expecting delivery 
later this year of five streamlined sleep- 
ing cars. 

Since March of this year the Chicago 
and North Western and Union Pacific, 
which jointly operate the train, changed 
the schedule of the streamliner “City of 
Los Angeles” from three-times-a-week 
departures to daily service, also making 
a daily train out of the streamliner “City 
of Portland,’ which had been making 
departures six times a month. On Sep- 
tember 1 of this year, the North West- 
ern, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
changed the thrice-weekly departures of 
the streamliner “City of San Francisco” 
to daily departures. The net result has 
been that all the western streamliners 
operated from Chicago by the North 
Western this year became daily trains. 

The war years constituted a period of 
heavy passenger traffic which obviously 
could not be sustained as the nation 
began to settle down to a peacetime econ- 
omy. The volume of passenger traffic 
has been decreasing during the past year. 
The railroads which make a definite 
effort to retain for the future the traffic 
they now enjoy will be the ones which 
will set the pace of progress for all rail 
transportation. These will be the pro- 
gressive railroads which modernize their 
service as fast as their resources will 
permit, to the end that they are always in 
the position to provide for the public the 
kind of service it desires. 
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Vista Dome cars for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
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Railroads Hold and Advance the Line t:= 
in the Passenger Traffic Field 


A year of better-than-expected passenger volume brings also 


higher costs, brand-new service features and fare boosts 


HE late John J. Pelley often told his 

friends “There is no trouble in the 
railroad business that a high volume of 
traffic can’t cure.” As head of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads chiefly 
in a period of stable unit costs and low 
patronage, Mr. Pelley had every reason 
for making.such a statement. He could 
not foresee that the phenomenal rise of 
unit costs and decrease of productivity 
and efficiency of employees which have 
followed the close of the war would make 
it necessary to qualify the potency of 
his remedy for the railroads’ ills. 


New Volume Standards 


The 12 months which have elapsed 
since the publication of the last Pas- 
senger Progress issue have produced 
better - than - expected passenger traffic 
and worse-than-expected increases in 
the cost of doing business. As a result, 
a new and higher minimum has been set 
for the average patronage per train 
necessary to produce “break-even” oper- 
ation. 

The industry must set its sights 
higher in terms of volume if it is to 
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hoist its passenger business into the 
profit brackets. 

As is indicated in the accompanying 
table, the railroads carried 11 per cent 
fewer passengers in the first six months 
of 1947 than in the corresponding half 
of 1946; 20 per cent fewer passengers 
than in the first half of 1944 (peak year 


of the war) ; and 41 per cent fewer than , 


in the first six months of 1920 (the all- 
time peak). 

As a result of the shortening of 
the average journey, revenue pas- 
senger-miles declined at a greater rate 
than did the number of passengers car- 
ried. In the first half of 1947 the roads 
enjoyed 36 per cent fewer revenue pas- 
senger-miles than in the corresponding 
half of 1946 and 52 per cent fewer than 
in the all-time record year of 1944. 
Nevertheless, the 1947 (first-half) pas- 
senger volume was greater than that of 
any peacetime first-half-year in history— 
with the exception of 1946—and exceed- 
ed the volume even of the war years 
1941 and 1942. 

Passenger revenue in the first half of 
1947 was down 33 per cent from 1946 
and 48 per cent below the all-time-rec- 


Below—Spaciousness of passenger cars permits rail- 
roads to offer passengers the ultimate in comfort. 
Left—Economies for both passengers and railroads 


ord year of 1944. Nevertheless, it ». 
ceeded that for the corresponding perio(s 
of any peacetime year, except 1946, ani 
exceeded even the war year 1942, 

As noted, the chief cause for th 
greater relative decline in passenger. 
miles was the shorter average journey 
per passenger, there being a decrease of 
28 per cent in 1947 compared with 1946, 
The average journey in 1947 was 40 per 
cent below that of 1944, when the aver. 
age railroad passenger traveled farther 
than in any other year in history. Never. 
theless, the 1947 figure exceeded that of 
any peacetime year in the history of the 
railroads, except 1946, and represented 
a 32 per cent increase over that of 192 
and a 74 per cent increase over that of 
1920. 


Train-Miles Down 


It is not possible, of course, for any 
railroad to adjust its passenger-train- 
miles in close accord with its actu 
traffic, because frequency and schet- 
ules are fairly rigid institutions. Des 
pite this fact, the railroads, in the firs 
half of 1947, were able to reduce pas 
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miles (including those of 
er cent as compared with 
ing period of 1946, which 


Lenger-train- 
ail cars) 9 P 


| correspond ‘ , 
nexceedingly fine adjustment when it 


n '; considered that the number of pas- 
decreased 11 per cent between 
the same periods. Furthermore, train- 
iniles in 1947 were substantially less than 
in 1942, although the number of passen- 
yer carried and passenger-miles in the 
aslier year were less than in 1947. This 
an only indicate that during the war 
the railroads were able to increase their 
tasic efficiency in the handling of pas- 
gngers. A partial explanation of this 
accomplishment is that the average train 
s, it ey. § ength in the first half of 1947—9.51 cars 
r period per train—was greater than that of any 
946, anj peacetime year, except 1946, when the 
> Haverage was 10.26 cars. 

In a comparison of the first halves of 
1947 and 1946, respectively, it must be 
borne in mind that there were exceeding- 
ly heavy troop movements during the 
earlier year, when the armed forces were 
anxious to move the bulk of their per- 
sonnel before land-grant rate reductions 
ame to an end on October 1, 1946. 
After that date, troop movements de- 
dined to a point where the Pullman 
Company and the railroads were able to 
return approximately 2,400 troop sleep- 
efsand more than 500 troop kitchen cars 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation for sale. 
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Actual Exceeds Estimate 


In December, 1944, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 
actu) § ltansport Economics and Statistics re- 
sched § leased a study of estimated postwar rail- 

Des. § "02d traffic, in which it utilized a con- 
stvative, medium and optimistic esti- 
mate of national income, respectively. 
On these bases, it estimated the Class I 
railroads’ passenger-miles in 1947 as 
1. between 27.7 billion (conservative) and 
04 billion (optimistic). It is signi- 
ls fcant that the railroads’ passenger-miles 
1s in the first half of 1947 alone were 74 
per cent of the total estimated by the 
LC.C. for the entire year. 

It is reasonable to believe that many 
tailroad executives were once similiarly 
wet-pessimistic with regard to the traffic 
volume of the railroads during the post- 
wat years, Their guess that railroad 
passenger volume would plummet to the 
kvels of 1939 or 1940 undoubtedly failed 
0 recognize that certain wartime in- 
fences would continue in effect in the 
tmmediate postwar years. For one 
thing, to judge by the wailing of auto- 
mobile dealers, there must be at least 
‘veral million people who want auto- 
mobiles and can’t get them. Also, many 
tthe automobiles in service are too un- 

le to permit long journeys. 
For another thing, it was probably 
ed that common-carrier competi- 











tors of the railroads would begin im- 
mediately after the war to better their 
relative positions in comparison with 
the railroads. While the air lines have 
actually been able to do this during the 
two postwar years, traffic taken away 
from the rail carriers has been far 
smaller than anticipated. As for the 
buses, while actual passenger-miles are 
not available, it is generally believed 
that their relative position is no better 
than it was before the war. 

National income is running at a record 
level, and, since passenger fares have not 
increased to a corresponding extent, pas- 
senger-miles on the railroads are becom- 
ing cheaper in comparison with other 
goods and services people buy. Hence, 
they are encouraged to buy more passen- 
ger-miles. Finally, business activity is at 
a very high level and there continues to 
be a large number of people employed at 
points away from home—all of which 
adds up to a higher-than-normal level of 
necessity travel. 


- Pleasure Volume High 


As was forecast in last year’s Passen- 
ger Progress issue, pleasure travel on the 
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Purchase of tickets on trains is being tested | 
to help reduce inconvenience to patrons 


railroads in 1947 thus far has been ata @ é 


very high level. Travel agencies report 
that tourist travel to Glacier Park on the 
Great Northern; to Yellowstone Park on 
the Northern Pacific, Milwaukee and 
Union Pacific, and to the Canadian 
Rockies on the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National, has been at peak 
levels. The great mass movements of 


prewar days—at which business the rail- # 
roads excel — were again a part of the . 


transportation scene. To mention but one 
example: the Pennsylvania-Reading Sea- 
shore Lines operated 59 special trains 
into Atlantic City, N. J., in May in con- 
nection with a national convention of 
Shriners. The movement comprised 690 
cars, including 317 sleeping cars, 223 
coaches, 60 dining cars, and 90 baggage 
and horse cars. Seven of the specials 
originated in California, and railroads all 
over the country were involved in the 
heavy movement. The midwestern rail- 
roads have just completed the movement 
of more than 100,000 dealers and custo- 
mers of the International Harvester Com- 
pany to and from the 100-yr. celebration 
of that company in Chicago. More than 
150 special trains were operated to han- 
dle the load. On October 21 nearly 30,- 
000 persons traveled to Chicago on 43 
special trains on seven roads. 


Spreading Vacations 


The unprecedented hunger for pleas- 
ure travel is not only the result of a rec- 
ord national income, but also of the com- 
paratively recent introduction of a stand- 
ard paid vacation period for almost all 
hourly-rated, as well as salaried, em- 


Above—Spread of paid vacations to most) 
workers has increased the potential tourist | 
travel market to a new high. Below—, 
War’s end has made possible the restora- | 
tion of hostess service on many trains) 
































































































ployees. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 30 million persons now enjoy 
paid vacations of a week or more. 

Because the impact of such a load 
upon transportation agencies and hotels 
and resorts would make for crowding or 
prohibitively costly expansion of facil- 
ities if it were to be entirely concentrated 
in July and August, the National Asso- 
ciation of Travel Officials, with the coop- 
eration of the carriers, has inaugurated 
a national campaign to extend the vaca- 
tions more uniformly throughout the 
year. The railroads are represented on 
the so-called “year-’round-vacation” com- 
mittee by H. W. Siddall, chairman of the 
Interterritorial Passenger Committee of 
the railroads. In cooperation with the 
program to spread vacations, at least one 
railroad — the Missouri Pacific — has 
printed messages in its timetables urging 
that patrons take vacations throughout 
the year. 


Fare Increases During the Year 


Fare increases were made applicable 
in each of the three passenger territories 
during the past 12 months. On May 20, 
1947, the I. C. C. authorized 60 roads in 
the East to increase basic one-way coath 
fares to 2.5 cents a mile and first-class 
fares to 3.5 cents a mile. The eastern 
roads were permitted to charge double 
the one-way basic rate for trips up to 200 
mi. Somewhat earlier, the commission 
had granted the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford a similar increase, in re- 
sponse to a separate petition. 

On June 1, the western roads made in- 
creases in specific passenger fares which 
had been below the basic rate set by the 
I. C. C. The increase approximated 15 
per cent on first-class, round-trip fares 
between Chicago and the Pacific Coast, 
6% per cent on round-trip, and 12 per 
cent on special one-way low transconti- 
nental coach fares. No change was made 
in the basic one-way coach or first-class 
fare. In October, 26 southern roads in- 
creased their one-way and round-trip 
coach fares by 13.63 per cent, while 37 
roads increased their one-way and 
round-trip first-class fares by 6.06 
and 14.55 per cent, respectively. Under 
the new rate structure, one-way coach 
fares become 2.5 cents a mile and one- 
way, first-class fares, 3.5 cents a mile, 
with round-trip fares, in both cases, set 
at 10 per cent less than double the one- 
way fare. 


Transportation Tax Handicap 


On September 4, the I. C. C. author- 
ized the Pullman Company to increase 
its accommodation charges on a sliding 
scale from 1 to 49 per cent, based on dis- 
tance, with no increase where the present 
rate is $17.70 or more. In September, 
the New Haven sought authority to in- 
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crease its coach fares further by 15 per 
cent, which would bring the basic one- 
way rate to 2.875 cents a mile. 

The railroads, in company with other 
domestic carriers, continued to suffer the 
handicap imposed by the federal trans- 
portation tax of 15 per cent, which ad- 
versely affects their ability to attract 
passenger traffic from private automo- 
biles and to compete for pleasure travel 
with other forms of diversion. At the 
same time, as is noted in an editorial in 
this issue, all domestic carriers are sub- 
ject to unjust discrimination arising 
from the fact that the transportation tax 
is not imposed on foreign travel. Travel 
promotion leaders in the country are es- 
pecially aroused against the tax. Counsel 
for the A. A. R. recently appeared before 
the House ways and means committee 
and argued for its repeal. 





CHIEF INDICATORS OF 
THE RAILROADS’ PAS- , 
SENGER BUSINESS 


First Half of 1947 


(Comparisons with  corres- 
ponding periods of previous key 
years) 


Revenue Passengers Carried 


(thousands) 
1947 353,741 
Lo eee 398,981 
1944 (wartime peak) ... 442,341 
1939 eter a ... 218,366 
1920 (all-time peak) .... 595,771 


Revenue Passenger Miles 


(thousands) 
| eee are 22,449,171 
1946 Reha 8 .. ba 35,072,531 
1944 (all-time peak).. 47,037,512 
BO? hss ee eee 10,446,358 

Passenger Revenues 

. .... $457,179,109 
LES eee 671,750,058 


1944 (all-time peak) 879,997,821 
Miles per Passenger per Road 


en +%.>-- 63.5 
Reena ee 87.9 
1944 (all-time peak) 106.3 
ET oe er eee 47.8 
1929 38.80 
RE Meee pimar ess 36.41 


Passenger Train-Miles 
(Including Rail Car) 


(thousands) 
Ef 928015. 43%5 205,577 
Ee eee eee 227,114 
1944 .. 235,331 
1939 ...... . 192,894 
I ee er rey 278,834 

Average Train Length 
(No. Cars) 

1947 Pad oe 9.51 
ie his Fee alae ae 10.26 
Pree 10.20 
1939 7.95 
| ge Renae err 7.24 
1920 6.33 











A number of separate credit and j 
in. 
stallment plans for the purchase of rai 
road transportation were placed jn efi 
during the year. They fall into two dis 
tinct classes: One comprises Plans he 
signed chiefly for convenience; the other 
plans to provide credit for pleasyr 
travel, when the patron does not POssess 
sufficient funds at the time of purchase 
The latter resembles in principle the ip, 
stallment buying of furniture, auton 
biles, etc. 

The first of the “convenience” type of 
credit arrangements was placed in effey 
on January 27, 1947, by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, under the title “Pay-As-Yqy, 
Go” plan. The arrangement was clos; 
linked with the introduction of a resery;. 
tion plan whereunder the passenger hai 
the privilege of paying for his transpor. 
tation after he boarded the train, whic) 
had proved successful on the stream. 
liners “Pere Marquette.” Effective 
March 24, the Nickel Plate and the then. 
separate Pere Marquette joined th 
credit card plan. Effective February 17 
the Texas & Pacific introduced a some. 
what similar credit card plan which coy. 
ered not only railroad transportation but 
all charges, including dining car. The 
T. & P. later joined the national credi 
card plan and, like the Chesapeake & 
Ohio group, honored the cards issued by 
other railroads. 

Effective April 1, the railroads’ Inter. 
territorial Passenger Committee, after 
studying the returns of a questionnaire 
sent to 20,000 business concerns, intro. 
duced a credit card plan which was vir 
tually nationwide in application, admin. 
istered by a new organization called the 
Rail Travel Credit Agency. Under the 
credit card plan, firms and individuals 
who have established credit with th 
agency simply use their identificatio 
cards for buying railroad transportation 
and accommodations, and are billed each 
month therefor. There is no deposit ani 
no carrying charge. Certain of the roats 
under the plan have introduced the cus- 
tom of permitting passengers to pay for 
transportation aboard the train. 

During the first few months of oper 
ation, credit cards administered by the 
Rail Travel Credit Agency were used tt 
buy $2 million of transportation. Abott 














62,000 cards have been issued—18 pet 
cent to individuals and the rest for com 
pany account. A total of 47 railroads att 
participating in the plan — all of the 
major passenger-carrying roads excef! 
the southern lines, the New Haven atl 
the Southern Pacific. 

The railroads have not determine 
whether new business has been attract 
by the plan but, at any rate, they are ctr 
tain that it has helped prevent the los 
of passengers to air lines solely by reas! 
of their travel card advantages. 

To supplement its “convenient 
credit arrangement, the T. & P., effectit 
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Troop movements have become a negligible factor in passenger traffic 


July 20, introduced an installment plan 
for ticket purchases under which the rail- 
road itself is the loaning agent and pro- 
vides funds for pleasure journeys, with 
a down payment of not less than 25 per 
cent of the total. 

Effective September 1, the Interterri- 
torial Committee announced a_nation- 
wide “Rail Traveloan” plan applicable on 
59 roads. The service not only provides 
qualified applicants with funds for rail- 
road tickets but for other travel expenses 
as well; including even clothing outlays. 
In this case, the railroads are not the 
loaning agencies and have no responsi- 
bility for payment of the debts. To date, 
arrangements have been made with banks 
in 642 cities, in the majority of which 
one bank handles the business (to avoid 
competition between banks and between 
railroads, although no rule regarding ex- 
clusive rights is in effect). The bor- 
rower deals entirely with the bank, al- 
though travelers may initiate credit ap- 
plications at railroad ticket offices. 


Commissions to Travel Agents 


The “Traveloan” service has been in 
effect only a short time and was initiated 
too late to affect summer vacation travel, 
but it has proved successful, in the opin- 
1on of the banks which have been leaders 
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in the arrangement. The average loan 
has been between $185 and $200. 

During the last 12 months payment of 
commissions to travel agencies on cer- 
tain types of passenger business was ex- 
tended, so that, at the present time, al! 
major passenger-carrying lines partici- 
pate. From the formation of the Rail 
Travel Promotion Agency (which ad- 
ministers payment of commissions), ef- 
fective June 1, 1946, through September 
24, 1947, tourist agents sold more than 
$10 million worth of railroad transpor- 
tation. 

Years ago, the railroads overreached 
one another in paying commissions to 
outside. parties. In 1890, for example, 
the I. C. C. ascertained that nine rail- 
roads had paid out an aggregate sum of 
more than $1 million in a single year as 
commissions on passenger business. As 
much as $20.70 was paid per head to se- 
cure a single, second-class passenger 
from Chicago to San Francisco. Shortly 
after World War I, the western rail- 
roads organized a clearing agency for 
the payment of commissions on all-ex- 
pense tour traffic and certain eastern 
lines had a separate, but similar, ar- 
rangement in effect. 

Following the close of World War IT, 
the carriers decided to form a single 
agency for this purpose and the Rail 


Travel Promotion Agency was activated, 
of which western roads and carriers in 
Trunk Line-Central Passenger terri- 
tories were original members. Subse- 
quently, the New England lines joined 
and, in July, 1947, the southern roads 
joined—the latter paying commissions 
only for business moving between May 1 
and October 31 of each year. Under the 
plan, a commission of 10 per cent of rail- 
road revenue is paid to authorized travel 
agencies for all-expense tour business. 
This is in contrast with commission 
practices of air and bus lines which pay 
tourist agencies on all traffic, including 
one-way. 


Nationwide Tours 


The past year has seen at least two 
nationwide tours of particular signifi- 
cance. General Motors’ “Train of To- 
morrow,” currently on a tour of western 
cities, comprises four model cars — a 
coach, sleeper, diner and observation- 
lounge car. It was designed by General 
Motors and built under contract by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. Having as its purpose the 
dissemination of advanced ideas for the 
improvement of railroad travel, the 
“Train of Tomorrow” was introduced to 
the public in May, 1947, and has subse- 
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quently been visiting a large number of 
cities on a nationwide tour. Up to the 
close of September the train has been in- 
spected and visited by more than 854,000 
persons. It is estimated that it has been 
seen by about 3,500,000 more who were 
unable to inspect its interior. 

With the purpose of inspiring the peo- 
ple of the country to cherish their lib- 
erties, the “Freedom Train” on Septem- 
ber 17 left Philadelphia, Pa., on a 33,000- 
mi., year-long trip around the country. 
Carrying more than 100 of the country’s 
most priceless historic documents—in- 
cluding the Bill of Rights, Declaration of 
Independence and an early draft of the 
Constitution—the train is being moved 
on a cooperative basis by 52 railroads. 
The train furnishes outstanding evidence 
of the safety standards of American 
railroading. 

The communications frontier of the 
railroads was further advanced in Aug- 
ust, 1947, when radio-telephone service, 
whereby passengers could telephone 
from a moving train to another train 
and to virtually any domestic or foreign 
telephone subscriber, was inaugurated on 
the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio. As is described in a special article 
in this issue, telephone service is in prep- 
aration on several other railroads and a 
wide application thereof is anticipated. 
Charges for the service are the same as 
for any other mobile telephone service. 


Auto Rental and Movement 


A device for winning traffic from pri- 
vate automobiles which was in effect 
before the war was re-introduced during 
the year. Auto-rental service, whereby 
automobiles are made available at destin- 
ation to passengers arranging for their 
hire when they purchase their railroad 
tickets, was reinstated on a nationwide 
basis effective July 1. It is now in effect 
in 226 cities. Arrangements for rental 
are similar'to those in effect before the 
war (and made impossible thereafter by 
the shortage of gasoline and tires), but 
are now on a single, nationwide basis, 
rather than separate schemes for East 
and West as previously. The acute short- 
age of new automobiles delayed resump- 
tion of the service, but it is hoped that 
the plan will be in effect in more than 
1,000 cities by the end of the year. The 
Chespeake & Ohio inaugurated an “auto 
ferry service” on a train between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Cincinnati, Ohio, ef- 
fective May, 1947. Whereas under auto 
movement schemes in effect on a number 
of roads before the war the automobiles 
moved in fast freight service, under the 
C. & O. plan the vehicles are placed 
aboard specially equipped express cars 
which move on the same train with their 
owners. 

Courier-nurse, stewardess and hostess 
services were introduced or reinstated by 
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a number of roads during the year. First 
established 12 years ago by the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, hostess service has been 
widely extended in recent years, the 
newer programs being marked by inten- 
sive periods of initial training for new 
personnel. Restoration of courier-nurse 
services on railroads which offered them 
before the war has been delayed by the 
need of the armed forces and veterans’ 
hospitals for trained personnel. Extended 
also during the year was the placement 
of passenger representatives on through 
main-line trains. Reporting to the traf- 
fic, rather than the operating, depart- 
ment, these men assist train conductors 
in seating passengers, in supervising the 
cleanliness of the train and in loading 
and unloading passengers. 

In instances where transportation is 
sold aboard the train, the transaction 
is usually handled by passenger repre- 
sentatives. One road now has 32 such 
men in its employ. 


Supplementary Service 


Individual roads introduced a number 
of additional patronage-attracting serv- 
ices during the year, of which only a few 
can be cited here. Starting May, 1947, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas inaugurated a hotel- 
reservation plan by which travelers may 
make reservations in major cities served 
by the roads or their through cars by 
telephoning local passenger agents. Pas- 
sengers receive their reservation con- 
firmations before boarding their train or 
through passenger representatives en 
route. The service is offered without 
charge. The C. & O. also inaugurated 
the showing of motion pictures aboard 
its “George Washington” effective Jan- 
uary 7, 1947. Displayed in the dining 
car, which is refitted for the presenta- 
tion, motion picture performances have 
been given twice nightly to some 2,408 
passengers who have attended the din- 
ner-theater each week, on the average. 


Dining Car Service 


High wages and high prices have hit 
the dining car service of the railroads to 
a greater extent than any other depart- 
ment, according to many passenger traf- 
fic officers, due to the fact that the in- 
crease in food prices has been greater 
than that of any other commodity and 
that the pay of dining car waiters, cooks 
and helpers has increased, percentage- 
wise, probably more than that of any 
other class of railroad personnel. As a 
consequence, the railroads are stuggling 
manfully with overwhelming costs. 

Nevertheless, the service and food se- 
lections are improving gradually. A 
number of roads have introduced impor- 
tant innovations aimed at making rail- 
road dining more pleasant. To mention 
but a few: A number of railroads are 





offering special meals for children and 
several of them have introduced attra 
tive juvenile menus. The New Hayey 
provides a crayon drawing book and box 
of crayons to each child eating in the 
diner. 

The Kansas City Southern-Louisian 
& Arkarisas, Texas & Pacific “and 
Katy are serving free coffee to pas. 
sengers and in their accommodations, 
The Baltimore & Ohio has re-introduced 
the serving of table d’hote meals to coach 
passengers at their seats. The New York 


Central inaugurated a series of ily. & 


trated dining car menus feataring oq}. 
leges and universities served by the road, 
The B. & O. and the Great Northern are 
trying out the European method of as. 
signed sittings on the diners of their re. 
spective premier trains. 


Equipment Trends 

The most recent and exciting findings 
of the scientific laboratories of the coun 
try are being put to work on the rail. 
roads without delay. The extended use 
of new alloys, improvements in struc 
tural designs, the use of electronics, new 
lighting and fabrics are being introduced 
and are in the course of development. 
The year has seen specific plans for the 
electric diner and for electronic temper- 
ature control. 


Pullman Sale 


Probably the most significant single 
event this year in the passenger business 
was the sale of the Pullman Company's 
sleeping car business to a buying group 
of 57 railroads. Ownership of Pullman 
by the railroads gives rise to many inter- 
esting possibilities, as is set forth ina 
separate article in this issue. 

The trans-gateway sleeping cars which 
were inaugurated through Chicago and 
St. Louis, respectively, during 1946, have 
proven to be reasonably satisfactory, tt 
is said, from the standpoint of attracting 
patronage, while the through train be- 
tween the East and Texas points, opet- 
ated through St. Louis, is reported to be 
considered a highly successful innova 
tion. 

Nevertheless, there must be found 
some way to reduce the switching costs 
and lay-over time at Chicago. As pres 
ently constituted, through cars are ft 
garded in certain quarters as “an & 
pensive way of transferring baggage. If 
an arrangement can be found to satisly 
the need of each railroad to maintain 
friendly relations with the largest po 
sible number of connecting carriers a 
Chicago, there may yet be operated @ 
through train via that city. The averagt 
number of through sleeping cars am 
passengers using them passing through 
the city daily amounts to just about one 
reasonable trainload. 
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The “City of Portland” combines good scenery with fast, comfortable trans- 
aper- portation on its daily run between Chicago and the Pacific Northwest 
The Nation’s Streamliners 
e ion’s 7 
ness 
U 
a Eighteen luxury trains placed in service during 
4 the year travel a total of 32,703 miles each day 
ter- 
na ~ 
ich ESPITE material shortages which latest innovations for passenger com-  streamliners in the southeast. The 
and handicapped the car builders and fort, and which are powered by new or “Humming Bird” makes an overnight 
ave retarded the construction of new pas- rebuilt locomotives.” The early, more run between New Orleans, La., and 
tt senger cars, 18 streamliners have been restricted concept of a streamlined Cincinnati, Ohio, 922 mi., in 19 hr. The 
Ing installed in the one-year period since the train—as entirely new equipment, with “Georgian,” owned by the L. & N. and 
be: lat Passenger Progress issue of Rail- extreme, modernistic lines, of light- also operated jointly over the lines of 
9 way Age went to press. weight construction and, perhaps, articu- the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
be The table of streamlined trains which lated—is no longer apropos. Because of makes the 612-mi. daytime run from St. 
e accompanies this article lists these new this narrowing distinction between the Louis, Mo., to Atlanta, Ga., in a few 
trains, in addition to those which were “streamliner” and the “modern train,” minutes less than 13 hrs. 
nd in service previously. There are now the table of “The Nation’s Stream- On December 12, the Atlantic Coast 
4 operating on the American railroads a_ liners” is more inclusive than in previ- Line split its stramlined “Champion” 
e total of 103 named streamliners, com- ous issues. A few trains which are en- into two sections, operating the west 
. prising 214 complete sets of rolling  tirely streamlined, except for sleeping coast cars as an entirely separate train. 
; stock. Participating in the ownership cars, are included in cases where new The normal consist of the new New 
7. and operation of these trains are 35 sleeping cars are on order and early York-St. Petersburg, Fla., section in- 
‘ individual railroads—more railroads, delivery is anticipated. cludes 16 cars and offers both coach and 
‘ perhaps, than many seasoned travelers Pullman accommodations. The new 
could name from memory. Installations for the Year “Champion” is Diesel-powered south of 
: Richmond, Va., the combine, five 
' What Is a Streamliner? On November 17, 1946, one day after coaches and tavern-lounge car are light- 
last year’s Passenger Progress number weight streamlined cars, but the sleep- 
Trains included in the table are those was mailed, the Louisville & Nashville ing cars, pending delivery of new cars 
; which may be defined as “through, commenced operation of its all-coach on order, are of the conventional de- 
named trains which are made up wholly | streamliners, the “Humming Bird” and sign. The Pennsylvania and Richmond, 
of new or rebuilt cars, embodying the the “Georgian,” the first postwar Fredericksburg & Potomac share in the 
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CAPTIONS READ COUNTERCLOCKWISE 


The Milwaukee’s “Olympian Hiawatha,” powered by a 6,000-hp, Diesel. 
electric locomotive, offers second-morning arrival at Seattle, Wash 
for Chicago passengers.—The streamliners “Nancy Hanks II” and 
“Man o’ War” herald a new era in passenger service for towns on 
the Central of Georgia—The “City of Memphis” greatly reduces run. 
ning time and provides luxury transportation between Nashville, Tenn 
and Memphis on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—The Penn. 
sylvania’s “Trail Blazer,” powered by the most modern types of coal- 
burning steam locomotives, received a full complement of new equip- 
ment during 1947.—On February 23 the Great Northern placed its 
new “Empire Builder” in service between Chicago and Seattle, Wash— 
The “Firefly” makes a fast daylight run on the St. Louis-San Fran. 


cisco between Kansas City, 


operation of this new train and in the 
ownership of its equipment. 

The first streamliner to go into serv- 
ice in 1947 was the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
“Cincinnatian,” an all-coach day train 
which commenced operation between 
Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., and 
Cincinnati, on a 12%4-hr. schedule on 
January 19.. Two five-car trains, made 
up of completely rebuilt equipment and 
powered by rebuilt Pacific-type steam 
locomotives, are assigned to the 570-mi. 
run. Other B. & O. passenger trains— 
such as the “Royal Blue,” “National 
Limited,” and “Capitol Limited”— 
which had been filled out, in part, with 
conventional equipment during the war 
—became full streamliners once again. 

On February 12, the Illinois Central 
placed streamlined equipment on the 
“Land o’ Corn,” operating between 
Waterloo, Iowa, and Chicago. The five- 
car Diesel-powered train makes a morn- 
ing trip into Chicago, returning to 
Waterloo late the same day, covering 
the 275 mi. run in 5% hr. eastbound 
and 5 hr. 25 min. westbound. 

On February 13, the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific discontinued the “Golden State 
Limited” and placed in service a new 
Chicago-Los Angeles luxury. train 
named the “Golden State.” The new 
train is Diesel-powered all the way, and 
carries new Day-Nite coaches, new 
diners, room sleeping cars and observa- 
tion car. 

The new “Empire Builder” went 
into service on the Great Northern on 
February 23, operating from Chicago to 
Seattle, Wash., with a through coach 


Mo., 


and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


and sleeping car to Portland, Ore. Fig 
full sets of 12-car trains (one of whic} 
is owned by the Chicago, Burlington § 
Quincy)—completely new from Dies 
engine to observation-lounge car—ar 
required to permit daily operation ¢ 
this 45-hr. transcontinental streamliner, 
The old “Empire Builder” became th 
“Oriental.” 

On April 27, the Illinois Centr 
began operation of its “dayliner” “City 
of New Orleans,” making the 92l-1i 
run from Chicago to New Orleans, la, 
in 15 hr. 55 min. Complementay 
streamliners, bearing the same nant, 
were put in service at the same tine 
between Louisville, Ky., and Fulton, 
and between St. Louis, Mo., and Ca 
bondale, IIl., carrying through coaches 
for the main line train, and the “Mis 
Lou,” the original “Green Diamoné,’ 
was established between New Orleans 
and Jackson, Miss., running on a +t. 
schedule. 

May 


17 marked inauguration of 
streamlined service between Memphis 
Tenn., and Nashville by the Nashvill 


Chattanooga & St. Louis. Christene! 
the “City of Memphis,” the new al 
coach train makes the 478-mi. rout 
trip between Tennessee’s largest (ll 
and its capital in a single day. Thes 
cars making up the “City of Memphis" 
and its streamlined Pacific-type engi 
were rebuilt at the N. C. & StL’ 
Nashville shops. 

On the following day, May 18, th 
Seaboard Air Line, together with th 
Pennsylvania and the Richmond, Fret 
ericksburg & Potomac, inaugurated ti 
“Silver Comet,” a 16-car overnigit 
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coach and Pullman train between New 
York and Birmingham, Ala. 

On June 8, 1947, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe inaugurated the 
streamlined “Grand Canyon,” operating 
between Chicago and Los Angeles, Cal., 
ona schedule of 4834 hr., and between 
Chicago and San Francisco, Cal., on a 
5544-hr. schedule. The Diesel-powered 
“Grand Canyon” carries through Pull- 
mans and chair cars to both west coast 
terminals, and features courier-nurse 





esel. service. 
ash,, The Central of Georgia placed its 
and sreamliners “Man o’ War” and “Nancy 
son Hanks II” in service on June 24 and 
run- ff July 17, respectively. The “Man o’. 
os, War” makes two round trips daily be- 
ae tween Columbus, Ga., and Atlanta, 117 


mi, and the “Nancy Hanks II” makes 
a round trip between Atlanta and Sa- 


iw yvannah, Ga. Both trains are Diesel- 
ran- powered, 
— On June 29, the Chicago, Milwaukee, 


St. Paul & Pacific began operation of 
a 45-hr. streamlined “Olympian Hia- 
watha” between Chicago and Seattle, 
Wash, and Tacoma. The _ old 
“Olympian” became the “Columbian” 
and continues to operate on about the 
former schedule. The consist of the 
“Olympian Hiawatha” includes stream- 
lined cars from the mail-baggage car, 
coaches, dining car, and grill car 
through to the new Touralux sleepers. 
The Pullman sleeping cars and observa- 
tion car will continue to operate as 
conventional equipment until new cars, 
long on order, are delivered early in 
1948. The new “Olympian Hiawatha” 
grossed $1,148,605 in its first 2 months 
of operation. 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville joined the list of railroads oper- 
Fultoyi ating streamliners on August 17, when 
the “Tippecanoe” northbound and the 











coaches “Hoosier” southbound between Indian- 
Mis apolis and Chicago were assigned new 
mond, equipment. By November 1, additional 
Orleais§ new equipment enabled the Monon to 
a +h represent all of its Chicago-Indianapolis 
| service with streamlined trains. The 
ion af mail-baggage cars, coaches, dining- 
smphisf lounge and parlor-observation cars 
shvilef making up these trains were rebuilt 





istene( from U. S. Army hospital cars at the 
w all Monon’s LaFayette (Ind.) shops, and 
rom were styled by Raymond Loewy. 

t cf The Northern Pacifie’s “North Coast 


he Mi Limited,” when new streamlined diner- 
nphis lunch car equipment went into service 
et on September 26, became a streamliner 
tL LS8 from its Diesel engine, through the 
nun je cars, coaches and buffet lounge 
Ag i dining car. Tourist and stand- 
Fre: a sleeping cars, trimmed to match the 
dt color scheme of the new cars, will re- 
a main in service only until new equip- 
mnig"{ Ment, promised for late fall or early 
spring delivery, is received. 
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Service Improved Generally 


Improvements in passenger service 
during the year were by no means 
limited to installations of new: trains. 
The Chicago & North Western and the 
Union Pacific started daily operation of 
their transcontinental = streamliners 
“City of Portland” and “City of Los 
Angeles” on February 15 and May 14, 
respectively, and, together with the 
Southern Pacific, started daily operation 
of the “City of San Francisco” on 
September 1. 


On October 22, the Chicago & 
Eastern [Illinois placed modernized 
equipment on its Chicago-St. Louis 


“Cardinal,” a 5%4-hr. train which was 
inaugurated on August 17. All equip- 
ment for the “Cardinal” was rebuilt at 
the C. & E. I.’s Danville (Ill.) shops. 

A number of schedule improvements 
were effected. To mention some of the 
more important of the speed-ups: 

The New York Central reduced the 
running time of its eastbound 
“Twentieth Century Limited” and 
“Pacemaker” half an hour. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and the 
Chicago & North Western reduced the 
running time of most of their Chicago- 
Twin Cities streamliners by 15 min. The 
North Western’s “400,” so named be- 
cause, when it was inaugurated in 1935, 
it covered 408% mi. in 420 min., now 
makes the same run, northbound, in 405 
min, The North Western also cut an 
average of more than one hour from the 
running time of its four Minneapolis- 
Omaha trains, coincident with assign- 
ment of Diesel locomotives to the runs. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern reduced the running time of the 
“Lackawanna Limited” by 55 min. west- 
bound and 1 hr. eastbound. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe shortened 
the running time of the “Chief” by 1% 
hr. westbound and approximately 1 hr. 
eastbound. Running time of the 
“Dominion” on the Canadian Pacific 
was reduced by 1 hr. 40 min. between 
Vancouver, B. C., and Montreal, Que., 
and the schedule of the Canadian 
National’s “Continental Limited” was 
similarly cut. 

In the course of the year the Erie 
cut a total of 8 hr. 21 min. from the 
running time of its 6 daily Jersey City- 
Chicago trains. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
reduced by 1% hr. the eastbound run- 
ning time of the “Imperial.” The 
Southern reduced the running time of 
its “Birmingham Special” between 
Washington, D. C., and Birmingham, 
Ala., by 1 hr. 55 min. and cut 1 hr. 5 
min. from the Washington-New Orleans 
schedule of the “Pelican.” One hour 
and 20 min. was cut from the Cincinnati- 
Charleston, S. C., running time of the 





“Carolina Special.” The Denver & Rio 
Grande Western cut one hour from the 
eastbound schedule of the “Exposition 
Flyer” between Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Denver, Colo. The Baltimore & 
Ohio added a new night train between 
Washington, D. C., and Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and, in conjunction with the establish- 
ment of a new sleeping car line between 
Uniontown, Pa., Morgantown, W. Va., 
and Jersey City, N. J., added an addi- 
tional daily train between Uniontown 
and Fairmount, W. Va. Four sleeping 
car lines which had been discontinued 
before the war, were re-established— 
one between Akron, Ohio, and Chicago, 
on the Erie, another from Akron to De- 
troit, Mich., on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
another between Montreal, Que., and 
Chicago on the Canadian National and 
Grand Trunk Western, and a fourth one 
between Chicago and San Diego, Cal., 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Through sleeping car lines were estab- 
lished, for the first time, between Chi- 
cago and Mobile, Ala., on the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio. 


New Equipment in Service 


Many roads, which may not have in- 
stituted entirely new streamliners dur- 
ing the past year, put new modern 
coaches into service, filling out regular 
trains and releasing older modern 
equipment for secondary trains. The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
made this distribution of the first deliv- 
eries on its large order for new coaches, 
as did the Boston & Maine and the 
Maine Central. While new coaches re- 
ceived by the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central were used, in part, to re- 
equip existing streamliners, such as the 
“Trail Blazer” and the “Pacemaker,” 
many of the new cars were fed into the 
consists of existing main-line trains 
where they replaced older equipment. 

Additional streamliners will go into 
service very shortly after this Passenger 
Progress number has gone to press. The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
scheduled its new “Corn Belt Rocket” 
for November 23rd inaugural. This 
train will make a daylight run west- 
bound from Chicago to Omaha, Neb., 
with coaches and parlor cars, and will 
return as a night train carrying a 
through sleeping car. Also scheduled 
for inauguration in late November is 
the Wabash steamliner “City of Kansas 
City,” which will make a round trip 
daily between St. Louis, Mo., and 
Kansas City. The Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac will commence 
operation of its Diesel-powered stream- 
liner, the “Old Dominion” between 
Richmond, Va., and Washington, D. C., 
on November 16. On the same day the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will in- 

(Continued on page 187) 
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The Nation’s Streamliners 


Normal 
Name of Train Consist 


Super Chief 12 
Chief 


EI! Capitan 14 
San Diegan 13 
Kansas Cityan 12 
Golden Gate 12 
Tulsan 6 
Grand Canyon 13 


Champion 16 
Dixie Flagler 7 
City of Miami 7 
South Wind 7 
Champion (West Coast) 16 


Royal Blue 
Capitol Limited 
National Limited 
Columbian 
Cincinnatian 


7 

14 

12 

9 

5 

Cheshire 3 
City of Miami 7 
Man o’ War 5 
Nancy Hanks, II 6 
7 

5 

6 

7 

4 

7 


Royal Blue 
Crusader 


Pere Marquette 


Dixie Flagler 
Meadowlark 
Whippoorwill 


City of Portland 10 
City of Los Angeles 13 
City of San Francisco 15 
City of Denver 11 
Twin Cities 400 13 
Minnesota 400 5 
Peninsula 400 13 
Shoreland (Valley) 400 
Capitol 400 

City of Milwaukee 400 


Pioneer Zephyr 

Twin Zephyr 

Mark Twain Zephyr 
Denver Zephyr 

Sam Houston Zephyr 
Gen. Pershing Zephyr 
Silver Streak Zephyr 
Texas Zephyr 
Ak-Sar-Ben Zephyr 
Zephyr Rocket 
Zephyr 9902 

Empire Builder 
North Coast Limited 
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Hoosier 
Tippecanoe 


ann 


Afternoon Hiawatha 12 
Morning Hiawatha 12 
Midwest Hiawatha 10 
Olympian Hiawatha 12 


Electroliner 4 


Peoria Rocket 

Des Moines Rocket 
Texas Rocket 

Rocky Mountain Rocket 
Choctaw Rocket 

Zephyr Rocket 

Twin Star Rocket 
Golden State 


-_ 
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Champion 
Dixie Flagler 
City of Miami 
South Wind 


Empire Builder 12 


Abraham Lincoln 12 
Rebel 4 
Ann Rutledge 12 
Gulf Coast Rebel 10 


Green Diamond 
City of Miami 
Panama Limited 11 
Daylight 

Land o’ Corn 

City of New Orleans 
City of New Orleans 
City of New Orleans 
Miss Lou 


= 
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Southern Belle 


Dixie Flagler 
South Wind 
Humming Bird 
Georgian 


Placed in 
Service 
2-22-38 (a) 
2-22-38 (a) 


12-19-40 
12-12-46 


6-24-35 
11-23-38 (a) 
6-28-40 (a) 
1-11-42 
1-19-47 


4-1-35 


12-18-40 
6-24-47 
7-17-47 


6-24-35 
12-13-27 


8-10-46 


12-17-40 
10-6-46 
11-10-46 


6-6-35 
5-15-36 
6-14-36 
6-18-36 
9-24-39 (a) 
1-12-42 (a) 
1-12-42 
1-12-42 
1-12-42 
1-12-42 


5-31-36 (n) 
10-1-36 (n) 
4-30-39 
4-15-40 
6-2-40 
12-11-40 (0) 
1-7-41 
6-15-41 (n) 
2-23-47 
9-26-47 (a) 


8-17-47 (a) 
11-15-47 (a) 


5-29-35 
1-21-39 
12-11-40 
6-29-47 


2-9-41 


9-19-37 
9-26-37 
11-15-38 
11-12-39 
11-17-40 
1-7-41 
1-14-45 
2-13-47 


12-1-39 
12-17-40 
12-18-40 
12-19-40 


2-23-47 (a) 


10-29-40 


5-17-36 
12-18-40 
5-3-42 (a) 
9-29-46 (a) 
2-12-47 (a) 
4-27-47 
4-27-47 
4-27-47 
4-27-47 


9-1-40 


12-17-40 
12-19-40 
11-17-46 
11-17-46 


Equipment a 

n S-S 

C-Coaches — 
P-Parlor Cars 

Operated Between S-Sleepers 


Chicago-Los Angeles (b) 
Chicago-Los Angeles 

Chicago-Los Angeles (b) 

Los Angeles-San Diego (c) 
Chicago-Oklahoma City 

Oakland- Bakersfield 

Kansas City-Tulsa 

Chicago-Los Angeles-San Francisco 


New York-Miami 
Chicago-Miami (g) 
Chicago-Miami (g) 
Chicago-Miami (g) 

New York-St. Petersburg 


elelsielelie 
ang wy 


nwa 


Washington-Jersey City 
Washington-Chicago 
Washington-St. Louis 
Washington-Chicago 
Baltimore-Cincinnati 


Boston-White River Jct. 


Chicago-Miami (g) 
Columbus-Atlanta (c) 
Savannah-Atlanta 


0 


Jersey City-Washington 
Jersey City-Philadelphia (c) 


Detroit-Grand Rapids (h) 
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Chicago-Miami (g) 
Chicago-Cypress 
Chicago-Evansville 
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Chicago-Portland 
Chicago-Los Angeles 
Chicago-Oakland 
Chicago-Denver 
Chicago-Minneapolis 
Wyeville-Mankato 
Chicago-Ishpeming 
Chicago-Green Bay 
Chicago-Madison 
Chicago-Milwaukee (m) 


y alee Sat aa gr 
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Lincoln-McCook 
Chicago-Minneapolis 
St. Louis-Bu-lington 
Chicago-Denver 
Houston-Ft. Worth 
St. Louis-Kansas City 
Lincoln-Kansas City 
Denver-Dallas 
Lincoln-Chicago 

St. Louis-Minneapolis 
Chicago-Hannibal 
Chicago-Seattle 
Chicago-Seattle 


Chicago-Indianapolis 
Chicago-Indianapolis 
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Chicago-Minneapolis 
Chicago- Minneapolis 
Chicago-Omaha 
Chicago-Seattle 


Chicago- Milwaukee (q) 


' 


2 200 


Chicago-Peoria (c) 
Chicago-Des Moines 
Kansas City-Dallas 
Chicago-Denver 
Me:mphis-Amarillo 
St. Louis- Minneapolis 
Minneapolis-Houston 
Chicago-Los Angeles 
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Chicago-Seattle 


Chicago-St. Louis 

St. Louis-New Orleans 
Chicago-St. Louis 

St. Louis-Mobile 


Chicago-St. Louis 
Chicago-Miami (g) 
Chicago-New Orleans 
Chicago-St. Louis 
Chicago-Waterloo 
Chicago-New Orleans 
Louisville-Fulton 

St. Louis-Carbondale 
New Orleans-Jackson 
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Kansas City-New Orleans 


Chicago-Miami (g) 
Chicago-Miami (g) 
Cincinnati-New Orleans 
St. Louis-Atlanta 
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THE NATION’S STREAMLINERS—(Contd.) 


Motive Power 
Equipment S-Steam 
Coaches E-Electric 
No. of Normal Placed in P-Parlor Cars D-Diesel- 
Railway Trains Name of Train Consist Service Operated Between Sleepers electric 
MP es 2 Missouri River Eagle 6 3-10-40 St. Louis-Kansas City C-P D 
1 Delta Eagle 3 5-11-41 Memphis-Tallulah ¢ D 
2 Colorado Eagle 7 6-21-42 St. Louis-Denver C-S D 
pateeiens 1 (e) Dixie Flagler 7 12-17-40 Chicago- Miami (g) c Ss 
N.C. & St. L.... 2 (f) Georgian 5 11-17-46 St. Louis-Atlanta Cc D 
1 City of Memphis 6 5-17-47 Memphis-Nashville Cc SS) 
Wils-cacsces esses 2 Mercury 15 7-15-36 Cleveland-Detroit-Chicago C-P Ss 
vo iniasimai 2 20th —_— Limited 17 6-15-38 (a) New York-Chicago S E-D 
2 Pacemaker 11 7-28-39 New York-Chicago C E-S 
2 Empire State Express 16 12-7-41 (a) New York-Cleveland C-P E-D 
1 Empire State Express 7 12-7-41 (a) Buffalo-Detroit C-P Ss 
N.Y.N. H. & H... +e (This road operates a number of fast, named trains between New York and Boston, Mass., the make-up of which includes a 
' predominance of new streamlined coaches, and which are powered by streamlined electric, Diesel and steam locomotives.) 
No & Wer cecccccvccceecs 3 (e) Tennessean 12 5-17-41 Washington-Memphis C-S Ss 
Je ie 2 Powhatan Arrow 7 4-28-46 Cincinnati-Norfolk Cc Ss 
NiPrccecsccscessaeicsese 6 (p) North Coast Limited 16 9-26-47 (a) Chicago-Seattle C-S D 
DUROR. <ssscessoesesoee 2 Broadway Limited 15 6-15-38 (a) New York-Chicago Ss E-D 
rsa © 3 (d) Silver Meteor Wh -2-39 New York-Miami Cc-S E 
3 (d) Silver Meteor 12 2-2-39 New York-St. Petersburg C-S E 
2 Trail Blazer 10 7-28-39 New York-Chicago c E-S 
2 Pittsburgher 10 9-24-39 New York-Pittsburgh Ss E-S. 
3 (d) Champion 16 12-1-39 New York-Miami Cc E 
1 South Wind 7 12-19-40 Chicago-Miami > Ss 
3 (d) Southerner 8 3-31-41 New York-New Orleans Cc E 
3 Jeffersonian 14 4-27-41 New York-St. Louis Cc E-S 
3 (d) Champion (West Coast) 16 12-12-46 New York-St. Petersburg Cc-S E 
3 (d) Silver Comet 16 5-18-47 New York-Birmingham Cc-S E 
Reading....ssccccccccecse 1 (f) Royal Blue 7 6-24-35 Jersey City-Washington C-P D 
il Crusader 5 12-13-37 Jersey City-Philadelphia (c) Cc Ss 
BURIED osseous wie 3 (d) Silver Meteor 17 2-2-39 New York-Miami C-S Ss 
3 (d) Silver Meteor 12 2-2-39 New York-St. Petersburg C-S Ss 
3 (d) Champion 16 12-1-39 New York-Miami € ‘Ss 
3 (d) Champion (West Coast) 16 12-12-46 New York-St. Petersburg C-S Ss 
3 (d) Silver Comet 16 5-18-47 New York-Birmingham C-S Ss 
Be Missi cw eeeacsoees 2 Firefly Z 12-10-40 Kansas City-Oklahoma City C-P Ss 
ONS SPS ee koe 3 (d) Silver Meteor 17 2-2-39 New York-Miami c-S D 
3 (d) Silver Meteor 12 2-2-39 New York-St. Petersburg c-S D 
3 (d) Silver Comet 16 5-18-47 New York-Birmingham C-S D 
BUMTNESIE S/o (c'ssiaiuibie erste No-0% 3 (d) Southerner 8 3-31-41 New York-New Orleans c D 
3 Tennessean 12 5-17-41 Washington-Memphis Cc-S D 
EER AIO Ter reer 4 (k) City of San Francisco 14 6-14-36 Oakland-Chicago C-S D 
2 Noon Daylight 15 3-21-37 San Francisco-Los Angeles C-P Ss 
2 Sunbeam 6 9-19-37 Houston-Dallas C-P Ss 
2 Hustler 6 9-19-37 Houston- Dallas C-P Ss 
2 Morning Daylight 18 1-10-40 San Francisco-Los Angeles C-P Ss 
2 Lark 20 5-1-41 (a) San Francisco-Los Angeles Ss Ss 
2 San Joaquin Daylight 14 7-4-41 Oakland-Los Angeles Cc Ss 
1 Sacramento Daylight 5 6-2-46 Lathrop-Sacramento € Ss 
5 (d) Golden State 13 2-13-47 Los Angeles-Chicago Cc-S D 
DIC ivi bakes eeescakase 4 (k) City of Portland 12 6-6-35 Chicago-Portland C-S D 
4 (k) City of Los Angeles 13 5-15-36 Chicago-Los Angeles Cc-S D 
4 (k) City of San Francisco 14 6-14-36 Chicago-San Francisco C-S dD 
2 (k) City of Denver 11 6-18-36 Chicago-Denver Cc-S D 
3 (k) City of St. Louis 11 6-2-46 St. Louis-Cheyenne (1) C-S D 
WEG cases ovweceexee 3 (k) City of St. Louis 11 6-2-46 St. Louis-Cheyenne (1) C-S D 


(a) Date existing train was streamlined. 
(b) Operates every second day. 


(c) Makes two round trips daily. 


(d) Ownership of equipment, except motive power, shared with roads over which train is jointly operated. 
(e) Equipment, except motive power, owned by other road over which train is jointly operated. 

(f) Equipment, including motive power, owned by other road over which train is jointly operated. 

(g) Operates every third day. 
(h) Each train makes 1% — trips weekdays—2 round trips Sundays and holidays. 


(j) One train awned by C. 


B. & Q.—four trains owned by G. 
(k) Ownership of equipment shared with other roads over which train i> jointly operated. 


(1) Train is divided at Cheyenne with through cars operating to Los Angeles, Oakland and Portland. 
(m) These two trains make a total of three round trips, running one round trip as the ‘*Commuter 400.” 
(n) Date streamliner was first placed in service, rather than date on which assigned to present run. 











(0) Operates eastbound only. 


(p) One train owned by C. B. & Q.—five trains owned by N. P. 


(qa) Each train makes 24 round trips daily. 








(Continucd from page 185) 
troduce the “Nebraska Zephyr” on a 
fast daytime schedule between Lincoln, 
Neb, Omaha and Chicago. 

With passenger progress maintaining 
its current pace, the list of the nation’s 
streamliners will be considerably larges 
next year. In fact, comparatively few 
of the country’s main-line runs will be 
missing from the list. 
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“Train of Tomorrow” 


Not included in the list of stream- 
liners, because it is not in regular pas- 
senger-carrying service, is the General 
Motors “Train of Tomorrow.” This 
“super-streamliner” was sponsored by 
General Motors Corporation, incorpo- 
rating many innovations in design, most 
spectacular of which is the Astra Dome. 


The train is powered by an Electro- 
Motive 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric loco- 
motive and consists of four cars—chair 
car, dining car, sleeping car and ob- 
servation lounge. After its initial run 
from Chicago to French Lick, Ind., on 
May 26, the “Train of Tomorrow” 
commenced an exhibition tour of the 
country, and, to date, has been inspected 
by approximately a million people. 
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Island’s 


Above—“Day-Nite” chair car on the Rock 
“Golden State.” 
open at the touch of a hand, the entrance 
doors on the new Pennsylvania overnight 
coaches close gently after a few seconds 
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Passenger-Train Cars on Order 
Now Total 3,026 


J QOMESTIC railroads had 3,026 
passenger-train cars on order on 
November 1, 1947, compared with 


. 2,598 on order on November 1, 1946. 


Of the total currently on order and 
undelivered 2,855 will be built by con- 
tract builders and 171 by railroad com- 
pany shops. Passenger car production 
during the past year has been disap- 
pointing, largely because of circum- 
stances over which the builders had 
no control, and, consequently, the ac- 
companying detailed list of cars on 
order and undelivered is not radically 
changed from the list published in the 
Passenger Progress issue of Railway 
Age for November 16, 1946. Passenger 
cars built and delivered to domestic 
railroads from November 1, 1946, 
through October 31, 1947, totaled 809, 
including 265 built by railroad shops, 
and passenger cars ordered in the same 
period amounted to 1,151 (including 
550 express refrigerator cars). Be- 
cause of the relatively unchanged 
list of cars on order, the following 
description of certain features of the 
new cars and some of the trains in 
which they will be used is, to a cer- 
tain extent, also repetitive. 
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The cars on order for the Atlantic 
Coast Line, excluding 50 passenger 
express refrigerator cars, will be 
streamlined, of lightweight construc- 
tion, and their cost will be substantial- 
ly in excess of $7,500,000. With equip- 
ment ordered by the Pennsylvania, the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
and the Florida East Coast, they will 
be used to make up three daily trains 
in the New York-Florida service oper- 
ated by the four railroads. Since the 
orders were placed, the Coast Line re- 
ports, the passenger traffic situation 
has changed and continues to change 
from day to day. Because of this, it is 
not now practicable to state definitely 
how the new cars will be used. Some 
will replace conventional Pullman 
equipment, coaches, dining cars and 
tavern-lounge cars now being operated 
in Coast Line trains, thus giving the 
latter a lightweight, streamlined char- 
acter throughout. Details about use of 
the new equipment, however, must 
await a time nearer delivery date, 
when the traffic requirements then ex- 
isting will govern its disposition. 

The 14 roomette-4 double bedroom 
cars ordered by the Baltimore & Ohio 


from the Pullman-Standard Car Manw- 
facturing Company are intended for 
use on the “Capitol Limited” between 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago. The 
coach and lounge equipment on order 
from Pullman-Standard will be placed 
in service as a daylight streamliner in 
daily service in both directions be- 
tween the same cities. Various through 
trains already in operation will receive 
the 23 cars being built in the B. & 0.’ 
own shops. The 18 coaches will have 
seats of the “Sleepy Hollow” type ani 
men’s and women’s lounge rooms sifti- 
lar to those in the newest “Cincit- 
natian” cars. 

Industrial and art exhibits, nursery 
cars, motion picture theaters, library 
and news ticker facilities, as well 
telephone service, will feature the two 
streamlined “Chessies” to be placed in 
service by the Chesapeake & Ohio be- 
tween Cincinnati, Ohio, and Washing- 
ton early next year. These daytime 
trains will require 22 of the cars now 
being built for the C. & O. by the Budd 
Company. The cars on order from Pull- 
man-Standard are the remainder of @ 
284-car purchase made last year at 4 
reported cost of $26,000,000. 
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a The 44 cars on order for the Chi- 

wage, Burlington & Quincy will cost 

; approximately $5,960,000 and all will 
go into Diesel-operated service. Four 
of the cars, those being built by Pull- 
ngn-Standard, represent the remainder 
of the Burlington’s share of five 1l- 
of wat trains to be operated daily between 

bee Bchicago and the Pacific Northwest in 
conjunction with the Northern Pacific. 
Bight cars of the 40 ordered from Budd 
are intended for the two 7-car “Twin 
Cities Zephyrs,” each of which will 
make one round trip daily between 
Chicago and St. Paul - Minneapolis. 
Twenty-seven of the Budd-built cars 
will constitute the Burlington’s portion 
two ll-car trains, plus 5 additional 
cars—of the six “California Zephyrs,” 
ior daily Chicago-San Francisco, Cal., 
grvice in connection with the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western and the West- 
em Pacific. Three baggage cars, 2 
mil-baggage cars and 2 parlor cars 
will be assigned to existing trains. 
Early in 1948 delivery is expected 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific of 12 sleeping cars under con- 
struction by Pullman-Standard. These 
ars, plus 2 tap-dining-lounge cars 
from the Milwaukee’s own shops, will 
operate in the “Pioneer Limited,” be- 
tween Chicago and Minneapolis. Equip- 
ment being built in the road’s shops for 
the “Morning Hiawatha” (18 cars), 
the “Afternoon Hiawatha” (26 cars), 
and the “Midwest Hiawatha” (12 cars), 
will be wired for public address sys- 
tems enabling reception of radio broad- 
casts and train announcements. This 
is also true of the 6 cafe-parlor cars 
for the “Sioux-Marquette,” the “South- 
west Limited” and Trains 23 and 22 
on the Chicago-Madison run. The road 
reports this step is being taken because 
of the popularity of such service on the 
new “Olympian Hiawatha.” 
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Lap Present plans of the Chicago & North 
1s he. | Western contemplate the operation of 
rrough | 2 ew daytime streamliner on the Chi- 
eceive § “80-Sioux City-Omaha run, a new 
& 0's Minnesota “400” on a daylight schedule 
“have | LY Way of Madison, Wis., and Winona, 
e and gd a streamliner between Chicago 
simi § “1d Ashland, Wis., and Watersmeet, 
incite @ Mich, The first train will consist of 

coaches, parlor cars and a cafe-tap- 
irsery lounge-baggage car, as well as a cafe- 
brary § ch for the Sioux City connection. 


The new Minnesota “400” train will 


I as ; 
consist of a cafe-tap-lounge-baggage 


» two 
od in | “4% Coaches, parlor cars and a dining 
> be ft. Similar equipment will go into 


ring. the Chicago-Ashland-Watersmeet train. 
time Some of the cars ordered by the 
now 4 Delaware, Lackawanna & Western will 
3udi J assigned to the new streamlined 
Pull | Phoebe Snow,” to be operated daily 
of af between New York and Buffalo, N. 
ata} \» in both directions. D. L. & W. 
plans call for the eventual re-equipping 
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Passenger-Train Cars Ordered, 1920-1946 


Carbuilders’ Shops 
eS 


Railroad Shops 





Ze ——— ’ mas 
Passenger Non-Passenger For Pullman Passenger Non-Passenger 

Year Carrying Carrying Company Carrying Carrying Total 
LS A ee eee rks 574 0 56 6 1,829 
| a en 2,690* 212 0 90 0 2,993 
Lo, 683* 32 0 10 0 725 
Lh Se re 1,670* 0 0 0 15 1,685 
ES 32* 2 0 0 0 34 
Se eee. Denier 206* 115 197 31 0 549 
vo eee 305 15 53 0 6 379 
5 eae 175 21 125 0 0 321 
BE es eet a Sale 79 33 84 63 19 278 
1 on 181 145 171 39 31 567 
1! re a ee 367 33 1 38 12 451 
MME gs shore ccna lee 48 69 10 6 133 
Be color chs.b sb ast 307 20 8 71 23 429 
1933. . is 1 3 2 0 19 
UO ieee ae ao 6 0 1 4 44 
MER Fors ge Seal ace Sie cs 10 21 ] 3 2 37 
1 gg eri ae 405 102 102 16 75 700 
ee ess eee oe 767 677 550 26 363 2,383 
Lt SS ae an oars 654 1,282 244 53 160 2,393 
es 993 471 118 84 27 1,693 
LC area er 965 469 519 55 52 2,060 
BOOS! ws eh 1,002 699 47S 20 74 2,274 
UO ic ee eee 1,202 761 701 14 97 2,775 
PRR OS  ahsee iat as 762 930 424 18 98 2,232 
0. Ea eee 1,442 705 300 23 14 2,484 
RE dec selecmatns 125 11 100 i 50 28 

00 |) a ee Sar 690 380 458 12 51 1,591 


* Includes troop hospital, sleeping and kitchen cars. 


Source: American Railway Car Institute. 














of all New York- Buffalo through 
trains. 

The cars on order for the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western represent that 
road’s share—one eleven-car train plus 
four additional cars—of the equipment 
being purchased for the “California 
Zephyrs.” Each of these trains will 
consist of three chair cars with Vista 
Domes, one baggage car, one coffee 
shop-tavern-dormitory car with a Vista 
Dome, one dining car, one open-section 
sleeping car, three sleeping cars of the 
10 roomette-6 doyble-bedroom type, 
and one sleeping car of the 3 bed- 
room-1 drawing room-observation type 
with a Vista Dome. 


All the cars ordered by the Erie 
will be placed in service on the Chi- 
cago-New York “Erie Limited” and 
“Lake Cities’ express. 

Twelve of the sleeping cars ordered 
by the Florida East Coast are to be 
used on the “Florida Special” between 
New York and Miami during the win- 
ter and on other trains during the 
summer. The six other sleeping cars 
are to be assigned to the “Royal 
Palm” between Detroit, Mich., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Miami, via the South- 
ern and the New York Central system. 
The coaches will be employed to fill in 
on trains in both eastern and western 
service. 





Spacious washroom on a coach recently delivered to the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac by the American Car & Foundry Co. 
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Passenger-Train Cars 


Railroad Number 
Atchison, Topeka & 
SS ee . 4 
19 
17 
5 
2 
3 
16 
Atlanta & West Point .... : 
2 
Atlantic Coast Line .. .25 
5 
10 
20 
6 
6 
2 
50 
Baltimore & Ohio  ° 
2 
8 
2 
2 
2 
18 
5 
Chesapeake & Ohio ...... . 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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on Order for Domestic Service; November 1, 1947 


Seating 
Capacity 


Type 
Doble room-Bedroom- 
RS re ee 

10 Roomette-3 Bed- 

room-2 compt. .... 
2 Double room-4 Bed- 

room-4 compt. ..... 
CS iP ae 44 
DOTMAB. 6.0055... be 
Dorm.-LaMze. 08.08. " 
Te ES ee 34 
CO OS eer 
SIN. a6% 66. chap ico 
OS een 
6 Double Bedroom- 

10 Roomette ...... 22 
21 Roomette ........ 21 
Le eae 36 

Re ee 54 
6 Double Bedroom 
Bar-Lnge. 
2° Double Bedroom- 

14 Roomette .... 
NE ee Gish 58S 
Express-Refrig. ..... 

4 Double Bedroom- 

14 Roomette ...... ? 
Buffet-Lnge. ........ 32 
res 56 
Coach-Dome-Obs. .... 66 
ES eee re 38 
Observation ......... 41 
LS eee ree so 
Coftee Shop-Dorm * 
Coach-Lnge. ........ 44 
Kitch.-Crew Counter- 

RUE cee pes cos GG i 13 
Le eee 52 
Tav.-Lnge.-Counter .. 51 
Family Coach ....... 32 
Room Dome ......... 35 
ee ee 60 
COMCE-HAG, .« onoicscc> 28 
Kitch.-Din.-Lnge.-Obs. 45 


Expected Date 
of Delivery 


4th qtr., 47 
4th qtr., °47 


4th qtr., 47 
Fall °47 


Spring, ’48 
Spring, ’48 
Spring, ’48 
Spring, ’48 


* Spring, ’48 


Spring, °48 
Spring, ’48 


Early ’48 
Early ’48 
Early °48 
Early ’48 
Early ’48 
Early ’48 
Early ’48 
Early °48 


Builder 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 

Pullman-Standard 

Pullman-Standard 

Pullman-Standard 
udd 


Budd 
Budd 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman- Standard 
Pullman. Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Budd 


CAPTIONS READ COUNTERCLOCKWISE 


4 Interior of new diner built 
for the Seaboard Air Line by 
Budd. — Observation-lounge 
car on the “Empire Builder” 
the Great Northern stream. 
liner. — Coach delivered re- 
cently to the Richmond, Fred. 
ericksburg & Potomac by 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


The fifteen cars on order for the 
Great Northern, all of which are being 
built by the American Car & Foundry 
Co., will go into service as three new 
daytime streamliners of five cars each. 
Two of the trains will operate betwee 
Seattle, Wash., and Vancouver, B. (, 
as the “Morning Puget Sounder” and 
the “Afternoon Puget Sounder,” each 
with the following consist: one bag- 
gage-mail car, two coaches, one cafe: 
coach and one parlor-observation cat. 
The third train, to be known as the 
“Red River Limited,” will run be 
tween St. Paul and Grand Forks, N. 
D. Its consist wil! be one baggage-mail 
car, three coaches and one cafe-observ- 
ation car. Each of the three trains 
will make one daily round trip o 
schedules faster than those now in ef 
fect on these runs. Three 2,000-hp. 
single-unit Diesel-electric locomotives 
for the trains were delivered late last 
August and are now in other service. 
The cost of the equipment, including 
motive power, totals $1,900,000. 

The four cars being built by Pull 


_ man-Standard for the Illinois Central 


will be used in the “Green Diamond’ 
and those being constructed in the 
road’s own shops in the “Daylight, 
both operating between Chicago and 
St. Louis, Mo. Lightweight coaches 
are already in service on both traits 
and when the new cars are delivered 
the trains will be completely streair 
lined and hauled by Diesel-electric lo 
comotives on 5 hr.-10 min. schedules. 
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Captions READ CLOCKWISE 


Club-lounge car on the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific’s 
“Golden State.” — Various 
types of seating available in 
a modern tavern car.—One of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe’s new duplex roomette cars 


In addition to the 18 new cars on 
order for the Kansas City Southern, 


the road reports that two of its present 





‘Southern Belle” dining cars will be 
transformed into tavern - bar - lounge 
ars by American Car & Foundry. 

The 13 cars under construction for 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at an ap- 
proximate cost of $1,486,000 will be 
operated in the streamlined “Texas 
Special” over the lines of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco from St. Louis to Vi- 
nita, Okla., and from the latter point 
oer Katy lines to San Antonio, Texas. 
The regular consist of the train will 
inlude one mail-baggage car, two 
chair cars, one chair-lounge-buffet car, 
ix sleeping cars of the 14 roomette- 
4 bedroom type, one lounge-buffet-ob- 
servation car and one dining car. One 
extra sleeping car and one extra chair 
car are being purchased to take care 
of shopping and peak travel require- 
ments. Motive power will be | sup- 
plied by a 4,000-hp. Diesel-electric lo- 
comotive built by the Electro-Motive 
Division of the General Motors Cor- 
poration at a cost of about $411,000. 
For this operation the Frisco has or- 
dered an equivalent set of cars. 

Basic construction of the cars will 
be of low-alloy steel with trim of 
stainless steel and aluminum. The 
trucks will be equipped with roller 
bearings, shock absorbers, rubber cush- 
‘on center plates and roll stabilizers. 
All the cars will be insulated with 
‘tone felt and fiber glass. The passen- 
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Passenger-Train Cars on Order for Domestic Service, November 
Expected Date 
of Delivery 


Railroad 


Number 


Chesapeake & Ohio (Cont.) = 


Chicago, Burlington & 
uincy 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific......... 


Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific 


Seating 
Type Capacity 
PNM scare cin1e.ticvntetctere 7 
OC | eae a eer ieee 52 
GREER sinc o's 3 oi 5; 0 30 
PAGO 8 ois56je erences 30 
Io ooo teva: o:60 44 
Double Dining ...... 52 
Tavern-Lnge. ....... 38 
Sleeping-Lnge. ...... ae 
Parlor-Bar-Lnge. 35 
REMI os Se 0 asd Sa a 
ee See a 
Vista Dome Chair ... 70 
SSP ONTE 65 a5 ss 32 
Vista Dome-Coffee 

Shop-Dorm,. ........ 50 
eae 48 
UTR eo Sic 5 658 48 
6 Double Bedroom- 

10 Roomette ...... 22 
Buff.-Lnge.-Sleep 46 
Bag.-Club-Lnge. ..... 39 
Vista Dome-Parlor- 

LO ere 60 
Bae Mae 9 ois osc dscns ” 
ae eee 35 
SIMEON sss sians.0:6%0 22 
Buff.-Lnge.-Sleep .... 35 
A aE eee 
CMs crc cwwecien 
PORE 0's, c10¢ os: 0%, « 
i rere etree 
SBE sec cine eicwslen 
VaNIOGES ois cwiecicce ces 


8 Duplex Roomette- 
6 Roomette-4 Double 
Bedroom 
2 Bedroom-1 Double 
Room-Lnge.-Obs. 
12 Bedreoht c+... 
2 Double Room-4 
Bedroom-4 compt. .. 


Late ’48 
Late ’48 
Late ’48 
Late 48 
Late ’48 
Late ’48 
Late ’48 
Late ’48 


4th qtr., °47 


1948 
1948 
4th qtr., °47 


4th qtr., ’47 
4th qtr., ’47 


Fall, ’47 


Fall, ’47 
Fall, ’47 


Fall, 47 


1, 1947—(Cont.) 


Builder 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


id 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 


Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 


(825) 191 






















































































































Railroad Number Type 
Rock Island (Cont.) ...... 1 22 Roomette ........ 
1 Din.-Parlor-Obs. ..... 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. 
& Omaha We oe ee 


Chicago & North 


Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Pein ekg 


Erie 


Florida East Coast 


Great Northern 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 


Illinois Central 


Illinois Terminal ......... 


International-Great 
Northern 


Kansas City Southern 


Louisville & Nashville .. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis . 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Missouri Pacific 


New York Central 


192 (826) 


MWR DY CONDNA Awhh 


Western 7 


WDE wWwWAWAR HDR ED que 


do 


oy 


-_ 
NNER FKR AM DOM Ww 


_ 
WwWhoun 


Pelee eed oe ee eee OT Ce Ce een 


WH 


bo 


NS 


_ 


N 
ROO DOW he 


16 Duplex Roomette- 


3 Bedroom-1 Compt. 


16 Duplex Roomette- 


3 Bedroom-1 Compt. 


Coach with nurse’s 
Cafe-coach 
Cafe-Tap-Lnge.-Bag. 
Bag.-Dorm. 
Dining 
Cafe-Lnge. . 
Club-Lnge. 
Mail-Bag. . 
Mail-Storage ........ 
4 Double Bedroom 

12 Roomette 
6 Section-6 Roomette 

4 Double Bedroom 


Coach ... Paras a, 
6 Double Bedroom- 
10 Roomette ...... 
Tavern-Lnge. 
Dining 


Baggage 
Coach ran ela 
Coffee Shop ......<... 
Sleeping-Obs. 
Dining 
SIPNOD: ccf osaee ese 
6 Double Bedroom- 
10 Roomette ...... 


21° Roomette 


12 Roomette 
ee 
Bar POUMRE cos sc es 
Coach 
Mail-Bag. 
Coach 
Cafe-Coach 
Parlor-Obs. 
Cafe-Obs. 


Coach 


PEE oo asic Soa was 


Tavern-Coach-Lnge. .. 
Parlor-Bar-Lnge. 

Dining mad 
Parlor-Obs. . 
Tavern-Coach-Lnge. .. 
Parlor-Bar-Lnge. 

Dining 
Parlor-Obs. 
SIE civic css oe esee 
Coach 
Dining 


Dining 
SS ee ee 
Coach 

Dining 
Mail-Bag.-Dorm. 
Sleeping 


Jaggage .. 

Dining 

Coach 

6 Bedroom- 
10 Roomette 

5 Bedroom-Bar- 
Fo © ae 

Mail 


14 Roomette-1 
Bedroom gine 
Lnge.-Buff.-Obs. . 
Spe? occ oes 
Combine ..... 
Dining fe 
Mail 
Coach-Dorm. 
Sleeping .. 
Coach 
Sleeping . 
Dining-Lnge. 
Bag.-Dorm. 
Tav.-Lnge.-Obs. 
Tavern-Lnge. 
Parlor-Obs. 
22 Roomette .......... 
6 Double Bedroom- 
10 Roomette 
6 Double Bedroom- 
Bar-Lnge. 
5 Double Bedroom- 
Bar-Lnge.-Obs. .... 


Seating 
Capacity 


54 
48 


65 
36 


48 
60 


56 


36 


Passenger-Train Cars on Order for Domestic Service, November 1, 1947—(Cont.) 


Expected Date 
of Delivery 


Fall, ’47 
Fall, ’47 


2nd atr., °48 
2nd atr., *48 


4th qtr., 48 
4th gtr., 48 
4th qtr., °48 
4th qtr., 48 
4th qtr., 48 
4th qtr., ’48 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 


4th qtr., ’48 
4th qtr., ’48 
Ist half, ’48 


Ist half, ’48 


4th qtr., ’47 
Ist qtr., ’48 
2nd qtr., ’48 
2nd qtr., ’48 
2nd atr., ’48 
2nd atr., ’48 


2nd qtr., ’48 


2nd qtr., ’48 
2nd qtr., ’48 
2nd qtr., °48 


2nd atr., ’48 
2nd qtr., ’48 
2nd atr., °48 
2nd atr., ’48 
3rd qtr., 48 
3rd qtr., 48 
3rd qtr., 48 
3rd qtr., 48 
3rd qtr., 48 
Fall ’47 
Early ’48 
Early ’48 
4th qtr., 47 
4th qtr., 47 
4th qtr., 47 
4th qtr., °47 
4th qtr., 47 
4th qtr., ’47 
4th qtr., °47 
4th qtr., ’47 


Jan. ’48 
Jan. °48 
Jan. ’48 
Jan. 48 


Sept. 747 
Sept. °47 


Oct. °47 


Oct. ’47 
Oct. ’47 


4th qtr., ’47 
4th qtr., °47 


4th qtr., °47 
4th qtr., 47 
4th qtr., 47 
1st qtr., ’48 
Ist qtr., ’48 
1st qtr., ’48 
Ist qtr., ’48 


Late ’48 
Late °48 


Late ’47 


Winter, 47-48 


4th qtr., °47 
Early ’48 
3rd qtr., ’48 
Mid-’48 
Mid-’48 


June ’48 


Builder 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
. Car & Fdy. 
Budd 


Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 


Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 


Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Budd 

Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 


Amer. 


Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 


Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
St. Louis Car 
St. Louis Car 
St. Louis Car 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Budd 
Budd 


Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Budd 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Budd 
3udd 
Budd 


Budd 

3udd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 


Budd 
Budd 
Budd 





ger-carrying cars will be air Condi. 
tioned and equipped with rubber blade 
fans. Heat-resistant glass will be Used 
in the outer -windows and the inner 
panes will be safety glass. Incandescent 
and fluorescent lighting will be Used 
and step lights will be installed at the 
vestibule steps. 

The new Missouri Pacific equipment 
as it is received, will be assigned ty 
service replacing conventional equip. 
ment in present trains until the entir 
complement of streamlined equipmen 
is available. Trains for which the ney 
cars are intended are the “Missoy; 
River Eagle,” the “Delta Eagle,” th 
“Valley Eagle,” the “Nueces Eagle’ 
the “Colorado Eagles” and the “Tex; 
Eagles.” When the equipment for th 
“Valley Eagle” and the “Nueces Eagle’ 
is delivered, they will be placed in op. 
eration as all-coach daylight trains 
The “Texas Eagles” (two streamline 
sections), carrying both coaches an 
Pullmans, will be operated jointly with 
the Texas & Pacific—which also will 
supply new cars for their consist—and 
will supplant two of the three conver. 
tional sections of the present “Sunshine 
Special.” The third section will cor- 
tinue to operate as a_ conventional 
train. 

Equipment on order for the New 
York Central comprises the undelir- 
ered remainder of .original orders for 








720 cars, the total cost of which is 
about $58,900,000. As the cars are re. 
ceived they are being fed into exis- 
ing trains. When deliveries are com 
pleted a number of trains, undesignatel 
as yet, will be completely streamlined. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
will place the 25 cars it has on order 
in existing trains to make trains d 
streamline type operating between Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and Buffalo, betweer 
Cleveland and New York (via Buffalo 
over the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western), and between St. Louis and 
Cleveland. In addition, the Nickel 
Plate reports the modernization of ter 
of its coaches, including, among other 
work, the installation of air-condition 
ing equipment and reclining seats, has 
been completed. 
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The New York, New Haven & Hatt 
ford’s cars will be fed, as received 
into existing “Shore Line” trains be- 
tween New York and Boston, certain 
New York-Springfield, Mass., trains 
and certain “Hell Gate Bridge route 
trains operating between Boston and 
Washington or Philadelphia. The statt 
less steel exteriors of the coaches wil 
be trimmed with a band of hunter 
green at window height. Each coach 
will contain a smoking compartmet! 
seating fourteen persons and separated 
from the body of the car, which seals 
64 persons, by a glass panel with @ 
open doorway. Running in a stt 
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s will 
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overhead the full length of the car, a 
new type of diffused cold light is in- 
tended to offer a glareless and shadow- 
less reading condition. Pneumatically- 
operated finger-tip-control end doors, 
wide windows offering a panoramic 
view, reclining seats, electric water 
coolers, rubber tile floors, public ad- 
dress systems and ladies’ powder rooms 
il also be provided in the coaches. 
The twenty-three sleeping cars on 
order for the Norfolk & Western will 
be operated, in conjunction with con- 
necting lines, between Norfolk, Va., and 
Chicago, Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
Chicago, and Norfolk and Cleveland on 
the “Pocahontas”; between Bristol and 
New York via Lynchburg and Wash- 
ington on the “Pelican”; between Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., and New York via 
Lynchburg and Washington; between 
Roanoke, Va., and New York via Hag- 
erstown, Md.; and between Norfolk and 
New York via Petersburg, Va., Rich- 
mond and Washington, as well as on 
several local lines between points on 
the N. & W. Two complete sets of 
equipment have been ordered to re- 
place the cars now being operated be- 
tween Cincinnati and Norfolk in the 
“Powhatan Arrow.” The _ eight-car 
consist of each of these trains will in- 
clude one coach-locker car, one two- 
compartment coach, four coaches, one 
dining car and one tavern-lounge-ob- 
servation car. 


Ww 











bal 


Equipment on order for the Pennsyl- 
vania will be fed into various services 
as it is received. Ultimately, the “Trail 
Blazer” and the “Jeffersonian” (both 
all-coach trains), and certain sleeping 
car and coach trains operated jointly 
with southern and southwestern roads 
will be newly equipped in their en- 
tirety. 

The Reading has announced plans for 
spending about $3,500,000 to modernize 
alarge part of its passenger equipment, 
including locomotives, coaches and 
dining cars. The first step in the pro- 
gram is the construction in the road’s 
own shops of a five-car streamlined 
train to be operated between Phila- 
delphia and New York as a companion 
to the “Crusader.” It will leave Phila- 
delphia at 7:40 a.m. and make its re- 
turn trip at 4:30 p.m. The consist will 
be three coaches, one dining-cocktail 
car and one club car. It is anticipated 
that this train, to be named the “Wall 
Street,” will be ready for service be- 
lore Christmas. 

All cars will be equipped with roller 
bearings and the exteriors will be fin- 
shed in two tones of green. Folded 
steps will be used to give a continu- 
ous effect to the streamlining. The 
entire train will be air-conditioned, 
equipped with wide double-glass win- 


dows and polished aluminum sash with 


tounded corners. The coaches will 
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Railroad 
New York Central (Cont.) 3 
9 


8 
18 
9 
45 


New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis 


New York, New Haven & 
Hartford bee ea eens 


New York, Susquehanna 
Western ... 
Norfolk & Western 


dD 


Northern Pacific 


_ 


Pennsylvania 


mon ties 
DONHRANA MMW ON 


_ 
= & 
ONDA OM! 


Railway Express 


Agency .500 
Reading pa piebakes 06 20 


Richmond, - Fredericksburg 
‘otomac 


_ 
o 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


° — . 
So DH WReRDND NWOWRe 


Seaboard Air Line 


Southern 


— 


ff 
B® RPWONDONTDND WHE 


NS 


Southern Pacific 


aS) 
Comm Cn 


Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle 


Number 


0 eee 
Dining 
Kitchen-Lnge. ....... 
Grill-Dining 
Bag.-Dorm. 
22 Roomette 


6 Double Bedroom- 
10 Roomette ...... 
12 Double Bedroom .. 
6 Double Bedroom 
Bar-Lnge. 
5 Double Bedroom- 
Bar.-Lnge.-Obs. ... 
Barber-Lnge.-Secy. 
Dining 
Dining 
Kitchen-Lnge. 
Kitchen-Dorm. 


Sleeping 
Coach 


i og Lnge.- 


Dining ... 
12 Duplex- 
Double Bedroom... 
4 Double Bedroom 
14 Roomette 
Bag.-Lnge.-Parlor 
Parlor-Lnge. 
ao re 


Various 
6 Double Bedroom- 
10 Roomette 
6 Double Bedroom- 
10 Roomette 
Coach-Locker 
2 Compt. Coach 
Coach 
Dining 


Baggage I oe ie she an 
Sleeping 
Dining 


Combine 
Sleeping 
Dining 
Various 
Coach 
Sleeping 
ERGO -ONS so. ce ne 
Dining 
Express-Refrig. 
M.-U. Coach . 


6 Double Bedroom- 
Bar-baee .2-..:.. 
2 Double Room- 
14 Roomette 
6 Double Bedroom- 
10 Roomette 
21 Roomette 


Chair-Lnge. et eset 
4 Double Bedroom- 
14 Roomette ... 


Obs.-Lnge. . 
6 Double Bedroom- 
Buffet-Lnge. ..... 
6 Double Bedroom- 
10 Roomette 
6 Double Bedroom- 
10 Roomette F 
Coach . 
Mail-Bag. ... 
Lnge.-Bar. .. 
Bag.-Dorm. 


Coach-Lnge. ......... 
Vie 
Sleeping be 
Sleeping-Obs. ....... 
Sleeping-Lnge. 


SU) an ee ee 


Seating 


Capacity 


52 
52 


Passenger-Train Cars on Order for Domestic Service, November 1, 1947—(Cont.) 


Expected Date 
of Delivery 


Nov., ’47- 
May, ’48 


Nov., °47- 
May, 748 
Feb.-March, ’48 


Feb.-March, *48 


Feb.-March, ’48 
Nov.-Dec., ’47 
Nov.-Dec., ’47 
Nov.-Dec., ’47 
Nov.-Dec., ’47 
Nov.-Dec., ’47 


Late ’48 
Late ’48 


Dec., ’47 


May ’48 
Dec. ’47 


Aug.-Sept., 748 


Aug.-Sept., ’48 
Feb.-Mar., ’48 
April ’48 

Mar.-April, ’48 


Nov. ’47 


Winter, ’47-’48 
4th qtr., °47 


eeeeee 


ist qtr., 48 
1st qtr., ’48 


Ist qtr., ’48 
Ist qtr., ’48 
Ist qtr., ’48 
Ist qtr., ’48 
Ist qtr., ’48 


*47~48 
”47-"48 


"47-48 

3rd qtr., °48 
3rd qtr., ’48 
3rd qtr., 48 
3rd qtr., 48 
3rd qtr., 48 
3rd qtr., °48 
3rd qtr., °48 
3rd qtr., ’48 
3rd qtr., 48 
3rd qtr., 48 
3rd qtr., 748 


eeeeoe 





Builder 


Budd 
Budd 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Budd 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
. Car & Fdy. 
. Car & Fdy. 
. Car & Fdy. 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Budd 


Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


(827) 193 



































































Passenger-Train Cars on Order for Domestic Service, November 1, 1947—(Cont.) 


Railroad Number 
Texas & Pacific .. en 


oo 


hair 
Sleeping 
Sleeping 


— 


Rh OAM SISIAOUM ORD We etm 


Union Pacific 


| oll uel 


Wabash Coach 


Coac 
Coffee Shop- 

Club-Coach 
Dining 
Obs.-Parlor 
Various 


Baggage 


nee 


Western Pacific 
Coffee Shop- 


Dining 
6 Bedroom- 

10 Roomette 
3 Bedroom- 


Sleeping 
Coach 
Sleeping 
Mail 


Western of Alabama... 


— tit ID to “dO NNN Qee 





* Not including nurse. 
** Including seats for six waiting patrons. 


Din.-Lnge. ....... 
Chair-Lnge.-Grill .... 


Vista Dome Chair ... 


Lnge.-Dorm. ... 


Seating 
Capacity 


1 Double Room .... 


Expected Date 
ot Delivery 


°47-48 


1948 

November 
November 
November 


November 
November 
November 


se eeee 


t Deliveries scheduled at rate of four or five weekly through February, 1948. 


# Plus eight in smoking compartment. 


Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 


Builder 


Budd 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 


Amer. 


Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 


Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 


Budd 


Budd 
Budd 


Budd 
Budd 


Budd 


Budd 
Budd 


Budd 


Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 


Car & Fdy. 


Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 


Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 








have 60 reclining seats with air foam 
rubber cushions upholstered in two- 
toned needle point and into the wide, 
metal luggage racks will be incorpor- 
rated individually controlled lights. A 
different color scheme will be used in 
each coach, based on rust, blue and 
cocoa, with harmonizing colors being 
used in the walls, ceilings and floors. 
The dining-cocktail car, to be finished 
with shades of blue trimmed with In- 
dian red and gold, will seat 32 in the 
dining section. Divans and chairs in 
light tan leather will be provided in 
the cocktail lounge, which will seat 16. 
The entire floor of this car will be 
carpeted and the windows in both sec- 
tions will have venetian blinds and 
suitably colored drapes. The club car 
will be finished in rose red blending 
through apricot to off-white. Equipped 
with upholstered chairs and divans, it 
also will include four table groupings 
accommodating 4 persons each. 

After completion of this train, the 
Reading’s program contemplates simi- 
lar rebuilding and streamlining of 
trains operated between Philadelphia 
and Reading, Pottsville and Shamokin. 

Twenty-four of the cars on order for 
the St. Louis-San Francisco will make 
up the two sets of equipment to be used 
in the new streamlined “Meteor,” oper- 
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ating between St. Louis and Oklahong 
City. The other eleven cars are the te, 
mainder of the Frisco’s share of the cats 
for the “Texas Special,” operated joint 
with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas be 
tween St. Louis, Dallas, Fort Wor, 
and San Antonio. 

The twenty-two cars ordered by the 
Seaboard Air Line will cost about $195. 
000 each, and, together with six tin 
provided by the Pennsylvania and thre 
by the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac, will be used to replace pres. 
ent heavyweight Pullman sleeping car, 
in the “Silver Meteors,” Operating be. 
tween New York and Miami, and th 
“Silver Comet,” operating between Ney 
York and Birmingham, Ala. All th 
cars will be radio-equipped. 

Costing over $10,000,000, the cars on 
order for the Southern will be used ip 
the “Crescent,” the “Royal Palm,” th 
“Southerner” and the “Tennessean,” al 
of which are operated in conjunction 
with connecting lines. In addition, a 
passenger car modernization program 
costing more than $500,000 was begun 
around mid-1947, The program in. 
volves the complete modernization of 
twenty-four coaches and combined pas. 
senger-baggage cars. 

The Texas & Pacific’s new cars wil 
be inserted into regular runs as they 

(Continued on page 231) 


Age of Passenger-Train Cars in the United States 
(Class I Railroads, January 1, 1947) 
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Total Owned—39,346 
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HE trend toward Diesel-electric 
locomotives in passenger-train serv- 
ice is strong. This is reflected in the 
proportion of passenger train-miles 
hauled by Diesel locomotives during the 
past three years. ; 
Using figures for the first eight 
months, which are all that are available 
for 1947, Diesel locomotives produced 
85 per cent of the locomotive-hauled 
passenger train-miles in 1945, 12.5 per 
cent in 1946, and 21.9 per cent in 1947, 
These percentages apply to total train 
mileages of 286.7 million in 1945; 276.3 
million in 1946, and 250.4 million in 
1947. Notwithstanding the downward 
trend in the total, Diesel locomotives 
produced successively more of the train- 
miles each year. In 1945 they were 
responsible for 24.2 million train-miles ; 
in 1946, for 34.5 million, and in 1947, 
for 54.9 million. 

Much the same picture is presented by 
locomotives ordered for passenger serv- 
ice during the past three years. In 
1945, as recorded in the Statistical and 
Outlook Number of the Railway Age, 
orders were placed for 83 locomotives 
propelled by steam, 80 of which were of 
the reciprocating type and three turbine- 
electrics. Orders were placed for 63 
Diesel locomotives made up of 111 cab 
unit. In 1946 no orders were placed 
for steam locomotives; 169 Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives were ordered, made up 
of 307 cab units. During the first ten 
months of 1947 10 steam locomotives 
and 102 Diesel-electric locomotives have 
been ordered, the latter made up of 171 
cab units. 


Reasons for the Trend 


The table shows the situation as it 
existed on September 1 of this year. 
Forty-four Class I railroads have 
Diesel-electric locomotives in passenger 
service and two additional railroads 
have Diesel-electric passenger locomo- 
tives on order. In service as of Septem- 
ber 1 were 568 Diesel-electric passenger 
locomotives made up of 938 cab units, 
and there were on order, undelivered, 
146 additional locomotives which, if the 
same ratio holds as for the locomotives 
already in service, will be made up of 
some 250 cab units. 

What are the reasons for this trend? 
The most objective study of the com- 
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parative merits of the three types of 
motive power now current which has 
yet been made is that conducted by the 
New York Central during 1946. One 
purpose of this study was to measure 
the potentialities of steam, electric, and 
Diesel-electric locomotives in passenger- 
train service. An account of this study 
was presented by P. W. Kiefer, chief 
engineer, motive power and rolling 
stock, New York Central System.* 
Based on this study, the annual potential 
performance in passenger service in- 
dicates a utilization of 71.8 per cent of 
the 8,760 hours in a year for the Diesel 
and 69.4 per cent for steam. The 
availability of the two types—that is, 

* See “An Evaluation of Railroad Motive Pow- 
er,” by P. W. Kiefer, chief engineer, motive 


power and rolling stock, New York Central Sys- 
tem, Part II, Ratlway Age, August 30, page 41. 


Popularity of Diesel-Electrics Grows 


Less susceptibility to failure and less time for servicing en route 
among factors which favor them—New York Central study sum- 
marized—A look at the prospects of the liquid fuel supply 


the hours used plus the unused hours 
available—was practically the same for 
the two types. It was 75.7 per cent 
for the Diesel and 75.9 for the steam, 
A comparison of annual operating 
costs was made of a steam locomotive 
developing a nominal indicated horse- 
power of 6,000 and a two-unit Diesel 
locomotive with 4,000 engine horsepow- 
er for traction, and estimates were de- 
veloped for a three-unit Diesel develop- 
ing 6,000 hp. for traction and an electric 
of 5,000 continuous horsepower. The 
total operating costs per mile were given 
as $1.1307 for the steam; $0.9896 for 
the two-unit Diesel; $1.3011 for the 
three-unit Diesel, and $0.8239 for the 
electric locomotive. Adding the per- 
mile cost of ownership (interest, depre- 
ciation, and insurance), the total an- 








Diesel-Electric Locomotives Used in Passenger Service 
on Class I Railroads, as of September 1, 1947 





Total locos. 


Passenger locomotives Comb. pass. or frt. locos. used in pass. service 
In service In service In service 
g No. No. Locos. No. No. Locos. No. No. Locos. 
Railroad locos. units onorder locos. units onorder locos. units on order 
PSE OS) 41 119 13 a ay a 41 119 13 
Oe 0 reer 25 53 a 12 12 bia 37 65 a 
ME aoa oon are areas ei 29 58 ee - 29 58 
Bangor & Aroos. ....... i: 4 es ae 4 
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ee CA 16 32 4 2 6 2 18 38 6 
iN. Ne Eo BS ows a Ses 60 60 60 60 ry 
Ne Ya. C. Be St Bs ic occas Re 11 ne a <2 11 
h Ge GN ae So | rer os “ 10 10 10 10 a 
BNO ie aie 6)c.cctise eis 7 21 ed : ms 7 21 
Penna. System :........ 8 18 32 8 18 32 
02 3 re eres 19 38 3 ae oa ats 19 38 3 
Sou. Ry. System .,..... 16 29 12 24 : 28 53 
S: P: CPac, Lines) ...:... 5 15 an af 5 15 
eS See 1 2 1 2 
= a Meriva igveisineina-e : : re 2 6 
PRM be iy sivas aciowis i i 
are oct iois ohio bieoce 18 45 9 ‘ 18 45 9 
Wester PACs oi occcesicn 3 9 ve 3 9 ae 
i Aone 2 3 Ma 2 a ae 
i ere 453 799 138 115 139 8 568 938 146 
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nual costs of operation were $1.22 

the steam; $1.11 for the two-unit Dist 
and $1.48 for the three-unit Diesel, Fre 
the electric locomotive, adding only the 
fixed charges on the locomotive itsel; 
the total cost per mile is $0.90, An ei 
mated additional 25 cents per mile would 
be required to take care of the fixe} 
charges but not the cost of Maintenance 
of the power distribution system, Re. 
pairs and fuel per mile are $0,356 anj 
$0.410, respectively, for the steam loco. 
motive; $0.352 and $0.280 for the two. 
unit Diesel; $0.500 and $0.420 for th 
three-unit Diesel, and $0.170 and $0.4) 
(at $0.006 per kw. hr.) for the electric 

The advantages of Diesel-electrics 
over reciprocating steam are summe 
up as follows: (1) little affected ty 
cold weather ; (2) lower center of gray- 
ity; (3) reduction in track stresses be. 
cause of lighter wheel loading and ap. 
sence of dynamic augment, but with this 
advantage partially offset because of 
the small-diameter wheels used through. 
out and the effects of lowered center of 
gravity; (4) somewhat better riding 
qualities; (5) less time required for 
servicing en route; (6) faster accelera- 
tion at lower speeds; (7) cleaner oper- 
tion; (8) higher availability and utiliza. 
tion. 

The evaluations of the various loco- 
motives considered are summarized by 
Mr. Kiefer as follows: 

“The primary measure of the valte 
of a locomotive is its use. Motive power, 
when idle because of mechanical ¢- 
fects or other causes, represents a total 
loss of investment and constant expense 
and it is continually demonstrated in 
all service that maximum overall per- 
formance efficiency must be sought and 
secured by the use of units capable of 
providing consistently high mileage 
throughout their useful lives. 

“The relative evaluations given [in 
the table] are predicated upon: 

“1—-Locomotives of equivalent power 
and representing the latest state of the 
design art. 

“2—Equivalent through-line passet- 
ger schedules and freight operations 
and efficient use of potential avail 
ability. 

“3—Equivalent maintenance and serv- 
icing attention at all times. 

“4-Presently accumulated knowl 
edge and experience. 

“S—The exclusion of fixed charges 
and maintenance expense for motive 
power operating, servicing, and repalt 
facilities. Where the use of steam may 
gradually decrease, some reduction 
the facilities required therefor should 
take place, but as a partial offset to the 
resulting savings, moderately increasiff 
investment is required in suitable facil 
ties for other forms of motive powert 4% 
their number becomes greater. 
“The ratings [in the table] for the 
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as- and steam-turbine locomotives are 
speculative and at present stage are 
based on design characteristics and pos- 
sibilities: only. For the straight-electric, 
Diesel, and reciprocating steam the 
evaluations given are founded on sub- 
stantial experience and may be consid- 
ered independently of the others with- 
out alterations in the respective se- 
quences of ratings given.” 


The Fuel Situation 


As the number of Diesel-electric lo- 
comotives in service has increased con- 
cern has been expressed in many quar- 
ters as to the adequacy of the future 
supply of liquid fuel. This has been ag- 
gravated by the predictions of a short- 
age of petroleum products during the 
coming winter, particularly in the mid- 
dle west and by the tendency for the 
prices of Diesel fuel to increase. 

There are at least three major fac- 
tors responsible for the predicted short- 
ages of Diesel and furnace oils during 
the coming winter. In the first place, 
there is a shortage of refinery capacity 
because of the slowing up of expansion 
of these facilities during the depression 
of the 1930’s and during the succeeding 
war years. On the demand side, there 
has been a rapid increase caused by the 
growth of the house-heating market, 
transfers from coal to oil in industry to 
escape from the uncertain availability 
of an adequate supply of coal, and rail- 
road Dieselization. 

Again, facilities for the transporta- 
tion of crude oil, gasoline, and other 
petroleum fuels are inadequate. The At- 
lantic seaboard receives its petroleum 
in tankers, largely from the Gulf coast. 
Tanker capacity, depleted by the war, 
is said to have been pretty well restored 
to the petroleum industry and to be 
fairly adequate. The middle west, how- 
ever, depends for its supply of petrole- 
um and petroleum products on pipeline 
transportation, and it is this transporta- 
tion agency which is of inadequate 
capacity. It is the middle west, therefore, 
rather than the eastern seaboard which 
is likely to suffer most from a short pe- 
troleum supply this winter. 

Among the reasons for the present 
shortage of pipeline capacity are the 
effect of the pooling of profits from 
pipeline operations and their limitation 
fo seven per cent where the lines’ are 


largely removed the incentive for the 
oil producers to expand their own pipe- 
line facilities. On the other hand, it 
has proved a favorable factor to the in- 
dependent pipelines, but its effect has 
been some dilution of the overall drive 
to increase pipeline facilities. 

Pipeline expansion has also suffered 
'tom the same factors which have de- 
lyed expansion of facilities in many 
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owned by the producers. This has pretty ; 


Relative Evaluations of Various Motive-Power Types 


From Part II, ‘An Evaluation of Railway Motive Power,” by P. W. Kiefer, Chief Engineer Motive 
Power and Rolling Stock, New York Central System, page 41, August 30, Railway Age. 
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other industries. This is particularly 
true of materials. This lack has become 
so acute that some pipelines which have 
been abandoned, it is said, are actually 
being reclaimed at a relatively high cost 
and the pipe laid in other locations 
where new lines are projected. 


The Long View 


These are all factors of more or less 
temporary effect on the liquid fuel sup- 
ply. What is the outlook for the more 
distant future? This question has, to 
some extent, been answered by a study 
of “Postwar Levels of Demand for 
Transportation Fuels Compared with 
Reserves” made by the Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
deals mainly with the years 1947 and 
1948. It finds that North America “is 
using and probably will continue to use 
its petroleum resources at a higher rate 
when compared with reserves than any 
other continent having significant pro- 
duction.” In 1945 proved reserves of 
crude oil amounted to 20.45 billion bar- 
rels and production to 1.74 billion bar- 
rels, a proved reserve equal only to 
about twelve years’ production. To re- 
cover crude oil without undue waste, a 
rate of removal of around five per cent 
per year—a proved reserve equal to 
twenty years’ production—is considered 
desirable in many fields. Too rapid 
withdrawal results in water being 
drawn into the well ahead of the oil, 
and much of the latter then cannot be 
recovered. 

The I.C.C. study also finds that the 
United States is no longer a net ex- 
porter of petroleum, and that estimated 
foreign demand is expected to exceed 
estimated foreign production by 1951. 

One of the reasons why proved re- 
serves have not been developed at a 
rate adequately to support production 
has its source in the present tax situa- 
tion. Wildcatting, on which a consider- 
able part of the development of new 





fields has depended, is, financially, an 
exceedingly hazardous operation. Too 
much of the high profits which are 
called for by great risks are siphoned off 
by corporation taxes to leave an adequate 
incentive. 

This situation is tending to limit the 
development of petroleum resources to 
the large oil companies, and for them 
also the risk is a high one. 

The I.C.C. study also finds a prob- 
able continued moderate increase in 
price “relative to the movement of all 
wholesale prices” up to 1965, assuming 
no change in the tariff. 


There Will Be Oil 


Even though the prospects indicate a 
continuing tightening of the petroleum 
supply, there is little danger of its fail- 
ure. While coal reserves are estimated 
from geological observations and meas- 
urements obtained from surface out- 
crops and various exploratory opera- 
tions, irrespective of the immediate pros- 
pect of mining operations, only proved 
reserves of petroleum (those which 
have been explored by drilling) are 
available. The undiscovered and un- 
proved petroleum resources which com- 
pare with our undeveloped, but approxi- 
mately estimated, coal resources are, 
therefore, much more uncertain. With 
reasonable incentives for exploration 
and discovery, however, such resources 
will go on developing in advance of 
production for many years. Then will 
come oil from oil shale, which is esti- 
mated at four to five times present 
proved petroleum reserves,. and natural 
gas of which reserves are estimated as 
high as 135 trillion cubic feet. And, as 
oil prices rise, the commercial synthesis 
of oil products from coal will develop. 

As high-cost recovery and conversion 
enter the picture, the problem faced by 
the railroads will not be the physical 
failure of supply, but the future rela- 
tion of the prices of liquid and solid 
fuels. 
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Passenger Cars—A Look Back and 
a Look Ahead 


The coach passenger has held the center of the stage since 
1934, but hardly a dent has been made in high obsolescence 


[NETEEN-Thirty-Four marks the 
establishment of what we are pleas- 
ed to call “modern” in our present rail- 
way passenger-carrying cars. It was in 
that year that effective departure was 
made from the heritage of the past in 
the matter of interior decorations. Till 
then, colors had to be such that, new, 
they would be indistinguisable from 
those long in service. Like the travelers 
who rode in the cars, they must not be 
allergic to dirt. The red and green up- 
holstery is still familiar, as are also the 
dark woods and neutral paint colors. 
This change was made possible by the 
development of air conditioning. It 
first made its appearance in a Pullman 
sleeping car in 1929 and then in diners 
on the Baltimore & Ohio and the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe in 1930. Air 
conditioning led to the introduction of 
pressure ventilation. This sealed out 
the dirt which suction ventilation had 
been pulling into the cars for many 
years. Thus the stage was set for the 
revolution in interior decoration by the 
use of pastel shades, both in upholstery 
and wall decorations, in the lightweight 
articulated streamliners introduced in 


1934. 


The Early Streamliners 


The significance of these trains was 
by no means confined to the application 
of tasteful interior decorations. Their 
designers went the limit in weight re- 
duction. Not only did they utilize new 
structural materials — aluminum alloys, 
stainless steel, and low-alloy high- 
strength steel—for this purpose, they 
went so far as to reduce the cross-section 
of the cars. Articulation, by reducing 
the number of trucks, also contributed 
materially to this end. Another feature 
developed on these trains was stream- 
lining. At the outset, this was expected 
to effect material reductions in the power 
required to operate the trains at ap- 
preciably higher speeds than were then 
customary. While the early trains did 
not in themselves solve the problems of 
easy riding, they attracted attention to it 
and in the years which have intervened 
since they went into service a great deal 
of attention has been devoted to im- 
proving truck springing and suspension 
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and to improving draft-gear action. In 
this the use of rubber as the cushioning 
element has contributed materially. 
Passenger comfort was as much an 
objective as eye attraction in the in- 








these features had made possible wa 
sacrificed. The change from suctig 
ventilation to pressure ventilation ma 
the clerestory no longer necessary, Ap 
oval roof contour has since been & 





The modern coach has wide windows and comfortable seats 


teriors of these trains. While not the 
first examples of their use, special at- 
tention was given to providing comfort- 
able seats and progress in this respect 
has continued since. Likewise, while by 
no means the first examples of the pro- 
vision of lounge facilities for coach 
passengers, these trains set the pattern 
for the luxurious use of space on behalf 
of the coach passenger. 


New Tendencies 


While not entirely forgotten, the rel- 
atively short and extremely light articu- 
lated trains have dropped into the back- 
ground, replaced by trains made up of 
independent car units. In this change 
two of the special features of the early 
streamliners were dropped, in both cases 
tending to increase the weight. These 
are the articulation, which was respon- 
sible for the inflexibility of their consist, 
and the reduced cross-section which re- 
duced aisle space and head room. Some, 
but not all, of the weight saving which 


veloped which provides adequate ceiling 
height but materially lowers the overal 
height of the car. 

Since then, other conditions have con- 
spired to increase the weight of pas- 
senger cars. Seats in some of the eafly 
streamliners were built on light tubular 
frames. Some of these seats were nol 
reversible and the backs were fixed. The 
reversible seats with individually at- 
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justable backs now being installed re 
quire heavier frames. Other features 
which are causing car weights to creep 
upward are radios, public address sys 
tems, radio communication _ systems, 
heavier electrical loads, and anti-wheel- 
slip devices now a part of the air-brake 
equipment of high-speed  passenge! 
trains. None of these features can be 
omitted from modern cars without 
sacrificing their attractiveness to patrots 
or the safety and smoothness of thelr 
operation. 

A tendency is becoming evident to tt 
establish more or less standard a 
rangements of the facilities in coaches 
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and, along with it, a departure from 

sel tones in favor of more sober 
es In these changes, however, there 
is evident no lack of taste in the em- 
ployment of touches of bright colors in 
stripes on walls and in drape and floor 
patterns. Seats are comfortable, win- 
dows are wide, and lounges are avail- 
able in many new cars. There is no 
evidence of any loss of interest in the 
coach passenger. The number of named 
coach trains in which are provided food 
grvice and lounges designed to appeal 
especially to the coach passenger con- 
tinues to increase. 


Obsolescence Now High 


There is no sign of standardization in 
the sleeping-car facilities, now being of- 
fered by the car builders. There are all 
the room-type facilities established by 
the Pullman Company about ten years 
ago, and a number of others not yet in 
general service, some initiated by Pull- 
man and some by the car builders. It is 








evident that, as new sleeping cars are 
built, the open-section upper-and-lower- 
berth cars typical of American travel for 
generations will gradually disappear. 

“Any discussion of the present status 


An unobstructed view of the 
passing scene and, for the 
fans, a good look at the rail- 
road from the interior of a 
Burlington Vista Dome car 


Typical of the varied and un- 
usual arrangement of space, 
a characteristic of the General 
Motors “Train of Tomorrow” 
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of the passenger-car equipment, how- 
ever, which is confined to the modern 
cars and trains of which the public is 
becoming increasingly aware would 
create an entirely false impression of 
the real situation with respect to the 
passenger-train rolling stock, on the rail- 
ways at the present time. A study of 
the age of passenger cars on the Class I 
railways as of January 1, 1947, made by 
the American Railway Car Institute, 
shows the real picture of today and sets 
the stage for the immediate future. A 
fraction over 73 per cent of all revenue 
passenger-train cars on these roads were 
over 20 years old and more than 30 per 
cent were over 30 years old. The situ- 
ation with respect to coaches and coach 
combinations was even worse: 75 per 
cent—three quarters—of these cars were 
over 20 years old and just short of 45 
per cent—practically hali—were over 30 
years old. Statistically, diners are a little 
better, but not enough so to present any 
marked exception to the general picture 
of present obsolescence. The energy 
with which this will be attacked in the 
immediate future depends upon how 
soon orders and deliveries become sep- 
arated by months and not by years. 
Ample room for further development, 


therefore, is available, not alone along 
the lines of increasing the number of 
new cars of such arrangements as are 
already becoming established, but of as 
many others of a practical and attractive 
nature as there is ingenuity to invent. 
What direction may these developments 
of the near future take? 


Variety in Space Arrangement 


One answer to this question is sug- 
gested by the “Train of Tomorrow,” 
General Motors’ contribution of ideas 
for further enhancing the pleasure and 
increasing the thrill of the passenger in 
his travels by rail. This train has been 
seen by close to a million persons and it 
still has to tour the Pacific coast and the 
southwest during the coming winter. 
Even before the train was built the sug- 
gestion of the Astra Dome was put to 
the test in a rebuilt coach by the Bur- 
lington. On the basis of the favorable 
public reaction which this car brought 
forth, the dome cars which that rail- 
road is now receiving were ordered. In 
all, 40 cars of this kind are now on order 
or delivered to the Burlington, Rio 
Grande, and Western Pacific, the three 
roads planning to inaugurate “California 
Zephyr” service. 

But the dome is not the only feature of 
the “Train of Tomorrow” which has at- 
tracted attention. Advantage has been 
taken of the break, required by the dome, 
in the corridor-like character of the 
ordinary coach to provide an unusual 
degree of variety and interest in the 
arrangement of the interiors of these 
cars. Variety, such as that incorporated 
in these cars and such as is incorporated 
in the new recreation car recently an- 
nounced by the Pennsylvania, is a strong 
attraction to the traveler. There seems 
little doubt that more variety in interiors 
will be seen as time goes on. 
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One of the larger bridge jobs completed during the year was this two-hinged arch truss span, designed for 
modern loads and speeds, which the Santa Fe built to carry its double- i 
Diablo in Arizona. The old structure, on which 
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track main line across historic Canyon 
severe speed restrictions were in effect, is seen in background 
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Modern Properties for Better Service 


Construction programs, now emphasizing line improvement 


and station betterment, are aimed at bringing the fixed 


plant into harmony with high-speed streamlined equipment 


HE integration of the railroad’s 
fixed properties into their plans for 
high-speed passenger service is going 
forward at a steady, although not spec- 
tacular, pace. Few indeed, however, are 
the engineering officers who can remem- 
ber a time in the history of their com- 
panies when the way was clear for doing 
all the improvement work that was con- 
sidered desirable in the interest of better 
service. So it is at the present time; 
while there are many favorable elements 
in the picture, there are others, less 
favorable, that are keeping the level of 
activity somewhat below the heights that 
would otherwise be reached. 

Property improvements can have 
either a direct or an indirect influence on 
passenger service, and in some instances 
a betterment project may have both ef- 
fects. Line improvements through 
curve reduction or line relocation have a 
direct influence on the service rendered, 
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i. e., the resulting higher speeds, coupled 
with the saving in distance that is usually 
realized in such cases, make it possible 
for traffic to give the passenger better 
service by getting him to his destination 
sooner. To some extent, at least, such 
improvements have an indirect effect in 
the form of any savings in maintenance 
or operating expenses that may be real- 
ized as a result of the elimination of 
curvature, the shortening of the line, or 
the reduction of grades. 

The improvement of passenger sta- 
tions, by constructing new ones or by re- 
modeling existing buildings, is another 
activity that has a direct influence on 
passenger service, the result in this case 
being the favorable impression that is 
created in the minds of passengers and 
the public generally. A third category of 
effort that has a direct influence on ser- 
vice is the strengthening or reconstruc- 
tion of bridges to eliminate speed re- 


strictions, the effect being the same a 
that produced by the reduction of curva 
ture. 

Prominent among those projects that 
are related only indirectly to better 
train service are the servicing and repalt 
facilities that must be provided to handle 
Diesel-electric locomotives. These undet- 
takings, and many others in the sate 
category, comprise what might be call 
a “behind-the-scenes” activity which is 
nevertheless, an_ essential supporting 
element of improved passenger service 
Also in this classification is the mech 
nization of maintenance work, which is 
making it possible to maintain the prop 
erties to the high standards requit 
without exorbitant expenditures. 

Representative of the improvements 
that exert both direct and indirect i 
fluences on passenger service are all the 
things that are done to make the track ( 
stronger and more durable—heavier rail 2 
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longer ties, deeper ballast, a stabilized 
oadbed. Such improvements not only 
make it possible to operate trains faster, 
vith safety and comfort, but they also 
wroduce a track structure that is more 
sconomical to maintain, thereby helping 
. keep down the cost of the service. 

The best index of what the railroads 
redoing at the present time in the way 
making improvements to their fixed 
properties in the interest of better pas- 
genger service is provided by figures 
showing the total amount that is being 
gent for improvements of all types. 
Such figures were contained in a recent 
iste of the “Monthly Comment” of the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Based on actual expendi- 
wres for the first half of 1947, plus 
sstimates furnished to the bureau for the 
lst two quarters, it is estimated that 
the Class I line-haul railroads of the 
country will spend a total of $286,000,- 
000 in the form of gross capital expendi- 
tures for improvements to roadway and 
tructures during the present year. The 
comparable figure for 1946 is $231,000,- 











000, indicating that activity this year is 
smewhat above that for the previous 
year although, because of increased costs 
of labor and materials, the increase in the 
amount of work being done is not as 
great as would otherwise be indicated by 
these figures. 

In fact, the increased costs of labor and 


On the New York Central at Little Falls, N. Y., showing the old four-track-line, on a curve 


24 min., at the left, and embankment for new alinement, on a curve of 1 deg. 30 min., 
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materials comprise a “fly in the oint- 
ment” that is acting as somewhat of a 
brake on construction activities. Numer- 
ous railroads have ambitious programs 
involving large-scale property improve- 
ments, many of them related to plans for 
better passenger service, but the cost of 
doing such work has increased to the 
point where some railroads have been 
moved to hold important projects in 
abeyance for the time being. Other re- 
straining influences are the continuing 
shortages in some categories of con- 
struction materials, and the further fact 
that there is still not sufficient labor 
available to support the large construc- 
tion programs that would be entailed if 
the railroads were to undertake only a 
fraction of the work that they feel is 
necessary in the interest of better ser- 
vice. 


What’s Going on Today 


Notwithstanding these restraining in- 
fluences, the railroads, as indicated by 
the figures quoted above, are going ahead 
with substantial programs of better- 
ment work involving their fixed prop- 
erties, of which a considerable pro- 
portion is being done primarily for the 
purpose of giving better passenger ser- 
vice. Considering only the types of work 
that have a direct influence on passenger 
service, there are two categories that 
stand out in the current picture—line 


changes and related activities, and the 
improvement of passenger _ stations, 
either by remodeling existing structures 
or by complete reconstruction. 

Regarding curve-reduction and line- 
improvement work generally, it is well 
known that, since high-speed stream- 
lined trains were first introduced in the 
early Thirties, many railroads have made 
substantial progress in straightening out 
kinks in their lines in order to permit 
such trains to be operated for long dis- 
tances at high speeds. Observation in- 
dicates that the greatest portion of this 
work has been confined to territories 
where the terrain is not too rugged, and 
that relatively little progress has been 
made to date in reducing or eliminating 
curvature on lines traversing mountain- 
ous country. Obviously, line-improve- 
ment work can be carried out in ex- 
tremely rugged country only at great 
cost, and a moot question today is how 
much the railroads are warranted in 
spending to reduce the curvature and 
grades in such territory. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio is one of the 
railroads holding the view that there is 
ample justification for spending large 
sums to reduce curves and grades on 
lines traversing mountainous terrain. 
This road is planning to institute high- 
speed passenger service over its line 
ketween Washington, D. C., and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and for the purpose of re- 
moving speed restrictions on a moun- 





of 7 deg. 
at the right 
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tainous section of that line, the com- 
pany is now completing an improvement 
project involving a total expenditure of 
about $5,500,000. The work involved 
is scattered at 11 locations in the 112- 
mi. section of the line between North 
Mountain, Va., and Lowell, W. Va. In 
this section there were formerly many 
sharp curves, ranging up to 6 deg. or 
more, on which speeds were restricted to 
a maximum of 35 to 55 m. p. h. The 
purpose of the undertaking was to elim- 
inate or reduce these curves to 3 deg. or 
less so that top speeds of no less than 
60 m. p. h. will be permitted at all 
points in the territory involved. Aside 
from extensive changes in alinement, in- 
volving a total of 2,500,000 cu. yd. of 
excavation, this project has entailed the 
drilling of a 2,806-ft. tunnel through 
solid rock, the elimination of two other 
tunnels by by-passing them, and the 
construction. of a number of large 
bridges. 

It is expected, as a result of these im- 
provements, that the high-speed pass- 
enger trains to be placed in service in 
this territory will be able to operate on 
a schedule of 11 hr. 45 min. between 
Cincinnati and Washington, or about 2 
hr. less than the present schedule. Other 
considerations are that the safety and 
comfort of the service will be enhanced 
and that substantial operating economies 
will be realized. 


Finishes $15,000,000 Job 


Another example of extensive line- 
improvement work is the program that 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific re- 
cently brought to completion on single- 
track segments of its main line between 
Chicago and Kansas City, Mo. Started 
in October, 1942, and completed on 
August 15 of this year, this project was 
undertaken for the purpose of reducing 
curves and grades on a line which forms 
part of the “Golden State route” of the 
Rock Island and Southern Pacific be- 
tween Chicago and California. Carried 
out in five separate steps at a cost of ap- 
proximately $15,000,000, the project in- 
volved the construction of 89.6 mi of 
new line to replace 101.8 mi of line aban- 
doned. In this work the 131 curves in 
the original line, having a maximum 
curvature of 6 deg. and a total central 
angle of 3,822 deg., gave away to 38 
curves having a maximum curvature of 
1 deg. 30 min. and a total central angle 
of only 893 deg. Not only is this work 
producing important operating econo- 
mies, through the elimination of pusher 
service and the increased tonnage al- 
lowed for freight trains, but it has also 
resulted in a substantial reduction in the 
running time of passenger trains. 

Still another outstanding example of 
extensive line-improvement work re- 
cently completed is an undertaking of 
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the Southern Pacific that has involved 
the reduction of curvature on its San 
Antonio division between El Paso, Tex., 
and Houston. Undertaken in 1943, this 
work entailed eight separate line-re- 
location projects in the territory be- 
tween Del Rio on the east and Sanderson 
on the west, a distance of 128 mi. In 
these eight projects a total of 20.23 mi 
of line was relocated, as a result of which 
the curvature was reduced from a maxi- 
mum of 10 deg. to a maximum of 4 deg., 
and in one instance to a maximum of 1 
deg. 30 min., with the total reduction in 
central angle amounting to 1,709 deg. 
As a result of the reduction of curvature 
and the saving in distance, amounting to 
a total of 4.97 mi, this work has resulted 
in a reduction of 25 min. in the running 
time of passenger trains. 

In contrast to the foregoing examples 
of line-improvement work, each of which 
involved a number of separate projects 
scattered over a section of line of con- 
siderable length, is the undertaking on 
the New York Central at Little Falls, 
N. Y., to be put in service during the 
week of November 17, which involved 
the reduction of a 7-deg. 24-min. curve 
to one of 1 deg. 30 min. Located on 
the four-track main line of this company 
between New York and Chicago, this 
project is of particular interest because 
of the difficult engineering problems en- 
countered, which were solved in part by 
constructing a new channel for the Mo- 
hawk river and by placing the relocated 
line on a new fill cutting off a sharp 
bend in the river. Carried out at a cost 
of $2,500,000, this project will permit 
the lifting of a speed restriction of long 
standing, and also result in the reduction 
of a grade against westbound traffic. 

As stated, another broad classification 
of improvement work which is receiving 
emphasis today is that involving the 
modernization or reconstruction of pas- 
senger stations. For many years this 
type of work has lagged either because 
of lack of funds or because of govern- 
ment restrictions on the use of building 
materials. With many of the railroads 
now in a somewhat better financial con- 
dition, and with restrictions on the use 
of materials lifted, the carriers are free 
to proceed with their station-improve- 
ment plans within the limitations im- 
posed by the prevailing high costs of 
doing work and the shortages of mate- 
rials and labor. ; 

It is widely recognized on the rail- 
roads that attractive, comfortable and 
conveniently-arranged stations, in har- 
mony with modern ideas of architecture 
and with present-day high-speed passen- 
ger equipment, are an important factor 
in helping to make a favorable impres- 
sion on the traveling public. It is also 
widely recognized that, due to technolo- 
gical advances in building materials and 
fixtures, the building designer of today 






has at his command a greater varie f 
attractive materials and other build; 
components than ever before. It j 
precisely because there has been 


rapid development in this direction that 


sO many passenger stations have become 
outmoded. 

The developments that have helped tg 
bring about this situation include the 
introduction of many modern and colo. 
ful finishing materials, fluorescent light. 
ing, radiant heating, moving Stairways 
more attractive and durable plumbin 
fixtures, ultra-violet-ray lamps for mt 
moting sanitary conditions in toily 
rooms, and air conditioning, Coupled 
with these is the trend toward a sip, 
plified form of architecture which en, 
phasizes utility rather than ornameny. 
tion, and which seeks to achieve an x. 
rangement that will be of maximum cop. 
venience for the passenger, not over. 
looking the value of ticket windows of 
the so-called open type as a means of 
promoting a better relationship between 
patrons and railroad personnel. 


Some Large Projects 


Herein lies at least a partial explan. 
ation of the relatively high rate of 
activity that prevails today in the con- 
struction or remodeling of passenger 
stations. An unusually large number of 
important projects of this type have been 
recently completed, are now getting u- 
der way, or are planned for the future, 
Among the projects to be completed this 
year is the modern and attractive station 
that the Erie has built at Akron, Ohio’ 
Probably the outstanding modernization 
jobs to be finished during the year were 
those involving the 62-year-old Dea- 
born station at Chicago} and the Fort 
Street Union Depot at Detroit, Mich. 

The largest new station construction 
project to get under way during the year 
is that involving the construction ofa 
new Union station at Toledo, Ohio, for 
which preliminary work has started a 
recently as October 2. It is reported 
that this project will cost in the neigh 
borhood of $4,500,000. Another large 
project, which is to be undertaken a 
soon as the necessary steel can be ob 
tained, probably around the first of te 
year, is one involving the modernization) 
of the Norfolk & Western’s passengef 
station at Roanoke, Va. To cost a 
estimated $1,000,000, the work to be 
done on this station will be of sucha 
thorough-going nature that the modert- 
ized structure will bear little, if any, 
resemblance to the present station. SI 
another extensive station-modernizatim 
job, on which preliminary work has a 
ready been done, is one involving th 
Pennsylvania’s station at Pittsburgh, Pa 

*For a detailed description of this station # 
the Rail«xay Age of Geskes 18, page 48. 


+ See the issue of July 19, 1947, for 4 cont 
plete story describing this work. 
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This work will be especially notable for 
the fact that many of the changes planned 


if sre based primarily on the desire to make 


it easier for passengers to find their way 
o and from trains. : 

No discussion of plans for new or im- 
proved passenger station facilities would 
be complete at this time without refer- 
ence to the proposal for a new Union 
sation to be built at New Orleans, La., 
which will cost in excess of $15,000,000, 
in addition to about $12,000,000 that will 
be required for attendant grade-separ- 
ation work. Mention of this station at 
the present time is particularly apropos 
in view of the fact that the contract be- 
tween the railroads and the city of New 
Orleans, stating the terms under which 
the work is to be done, had the last 
signature affixed to it on October 22. 
However, the signing of this contract 
does not necessarily mean that construc- 
tio work on the new station is to be 
started immediately or in the near future, 
for legal proceedings have been instituted 
by various persons and organizations 
that may delay the undertaking. 

In the foregoing discussion of passen- 
ger stations, emphasis has been placed 
on projects involving stations that are 
either large or moderate in size. While 
these are the more spectacular under- 
takings, for each one of them that is 
being carried out today, there are dozens 
of jobs involving the replacement or 
modernization of small stations. 


Does Station Work Pay? 


Modern passenger stations, whether 
new or remodeled, require a considerable 
investment on the part of the railroads— 
an investment on which it would be dif- 
ficult to calculate in exact terms the re- 
turns that are realized. However, there 
are few who will not agree that the in- 
tangible returns on such investments, in 
the form of public goodwill, are rich in- 
deed, and that these returns can be trans- 
ted into dollars in the form of in- 
creased passenger business. An example 
of what might be expected as a result of 
station improvement is afforded by the 
public’s reaction to the new facility that 
the Erie has built in Akron, which was 
opened on July 16 of this year. Regard- 
ing this, a statement by the railroad has 
the following to say: 

“Centrally-located, attractively - ap- 


: pointed and modernly equipped to pro- 
| vide travel convenience and comfort, the 


tw station is the subject of many favor- 


Stil able comments both from residents and 


travelers, City officials, civic leaders, 


[industry and the press have supported 


ng the = acclaimed the program of providing 


community with improved station 


facilities, 


“Starting with the opening week, 


. ; 
a msticket sales at the new station have 
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shown a substantial and continuing in- 















































Above—Construction view of one of the many line-relocation jobs that the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio has carried out on a mountainous section of its line between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Cincinnati, Ohio, in preparation for high-speed passenger service. 





Architect’s drawing of the proposed new Union station at Toledo, Ohio 


crease over sales at the former station. 
These increases are attributed to the 
continuing advertising value of a new 
station, convenient location and personal 
attention extended to passengers, train 
service recently improved with Diesel 
power and new-type equipment, and new 
overnight sleeping car service between 
Akron and Chicago inaugurated on the 
day the station opened”. 

Another category of construction act- 
ivity in particular evidence today is the 
construction of facilities for repairing 
and servicing the Diesel-electric loco- 
motives that the railroads are placing in 
service in such large numbers for haul- 
ing both passenger and freight trains. 
Among the larger projects of this type 
under way at the present time is one that 
the Pennsylvania is carrying out at Har- 
risburg, Pa. Another is the large Diesel 
locomotive repair and servicing shop the 
Chicago & North Western is building at 


Chicago at a cost of approximately 
$1,800,000, the contract for this project 
having been awarded within the last 
few weeks. However, the extensive 
nature of such shops should not obscure 
the fact that an important factor in the 
satisfactory operation of Diesel loco- 
motives are the fueling and watering 
facilities being provided at intermediate 
points to meet the particular needs of 
such power. 

In the space available here it has been 
possible only to hit the “high spots” of 
what the railroads are doing in the way 
of improving their properties in the in- 
terest of better passenger service. How- 
ever, the examples cited are sufficient to 
indicate that, in spite of obstacles, such 
work is going forward at a substantial 
pace and that appreciable progress is 
being made in bringing the fixed plant 
into harmony with the demands of 
modern passenger transportation. 
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Signaling Saves the Passengers’ Time 


Elimination of unnecessary stops and high average speed 
when in motion are results of modern signals, thus reduc- 


ing overall schedules and improving on-time performance 


ODERN signaling systems con- 

tribute to passenger progress by 
aiding in the shortening of overall 
schedules, by improving on-time per- 
formance, and by reducing operating 
expense—all of which helps hold fares 
to figures attractive to the traveling 
public in competition with other means 
of transportation. These benefits are in 
addition to the safety accomplished by 


the automatic feature of the signaling. 
This feature is accomplished through 
the track circuit, by means of which the 
presence of a train on the rails auto- 
matically controls signals to display the 
Stop aspect to other trains which may 
be approaching. Also, this automatic 
feature further promotes safety by de- 
tecting broken rails and checking the 
position of main-track switches. Other 
special detector devices, used at some 
locations, are operated to control signals 
to the Stop aspect if rocks fall from 
hills on the track, if bridges are dam- 
aged, if flood water rises over the 
tracks, or if defective equipment is 
dragging from a train. 

Signaling, including the basic fea- 
tures of protection as well as certain 
of these special forms of detectors, has 
been installed extensively during recent 
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years, especially on the important pas>- 
enger routes throughout Canada and 
the United States, more than 105,000 
track miles being now so equipped. 
During 1947 new signaling construction 
has been pushed as rapidly as the sup- 
ply of materials has permitted, and even 
more extensive programs are planned 
for the next few years. 

In addition to improving safety, sig- 


naling also is a means of elim} 
many train stops, thereby inerg 
the comfort of passengers ag we 
expediting train operations. With; 
matic signaling, trains of the § 
direction can, with safety, follow, 
other at shorter spacing, and thug 
capacity of the track is increas 
that delays are obviated. More com 
plete signaling systems, such as ca 
tralized traffic control, include equip- 
ment by means of which the dispatcher 
can directly control the signals at sid. 
ings to authorize trains to: (1) kee 
going; (2) enter the siding; or (3) 
depart from siding and proceed to nex 
town. ; 

By this system, now in service on 
8,500 mi. of track, the dispatcher gn 
arrange for meets on close time, As 
a result, passengers are not anno 
long delays occasioned by their tf 
standing on a siding to wait for som 
opposing train to pass. By thus savit 
a few minutes here and there, the 


Automatic block signals improve 
the safety of train operation 


In C.T.C. territory, power switch 
machines save much valuable 
train time when entering sidings ~ 
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Above—By means of a C.T.C. control machine a dispatcher can operate the siding switches 
and signals on an entire engine district of 100 mi. or more. Below—A modern all-relay inter- 
locking machine permits one man to control several lay-outs, thus expediting train movements 
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ive at their destination considerably 
utlier than was practicable prior to the 
istallation of centralized traffic control. 
ami what is more, the trains arrive at 
it terminals on time a greater per- 
milage of days because, with the 
MTC, the dispatcher can cope more 
itkly with changing circumstances 
iid thereby overcome any unexpected 
mnor delays en route. 
benefits of centralized traffic con- 
Hon a busy single-track line han- 
Ming heavy passenger traffic are evi- 
mit daily on the 124 mi. of the Chicago 
Eastern Illinois between Clinton 
ttre Haute), Ind., and Evansville. 
te 14 passenger trains scheduled daily 
Me this route include the “Dixie 
yer” and the “Whippoorwill.” In 
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addition, the “Dixieland” and_ the 
“Dixie Flagler” are operated each way 
every third day. The total number of 
freight and passenger trains ranges 
from 30 to 35 daily. 

The timing of trains on through runs 
is such that a considerable number of 
meets between opposing trains are made 
on this Clinton-Evansville territory. 
With the C. T. C., the dispatcher’s con- 
trol machine visibly indicates the loca- 
tion of and progress being made by 
each train, and, with this information, 
he can keep the trains moving for close 
meets. The sidings are equipped with 
power: switches which also are con- 
trolled by the dispatcher, so that trains 
may enter or leave sidings without 
stops, averting delays formerly experi- 
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enced while trainmen operated hand- 
throw switches. As a general rule, 
based on tests made on various C.T.C. 
projects, the use of power switches and 
semi-automatic signals for authorizing 
train movements reduces/delays when 
leaving and entering sidings to the ex- 
tent that a long heavy passenger train 
can depart from a siding, run to an- 
other station and enter the siding, in 
a total time that is 15 min. to 20 min. 
less than if hand-throw switches were 
still in service. 

Many railroads have spent vast sums 
of money for modern trains, and for 
the reconstruction of tracks to permit 
their trains to be operated safely at 
high speeds, the principle objective: 
being to serve the public better by sav- 
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ing a business day on longer runs, or 
important business hours on shorter 
runs. These objectives, however, can- 
not be accomplished regularly unless 
modern signaling is provided to permit 
these new trains to operate at the maxi- 
mum permissible speeds for which the 
locomotives and tracks are designed. 


To meet this need, the railroads have 
developed signaling systems, interlock- 
ings and signal aspects that can direct 
trains to approach and pass through 
interlockings at junctions, railroad 
crossings and drawbridges at relatively 
high speed, rather than being required, 
unnecessarily, to stop or to run at slow 





Automatic gates stop high- 
way vehicles short of the 
tracks, thus avoiding accidents 


Special fences detect rocks 
which may roll on the tracks 


A special device, mounted be- 
tween the ties, detects defec- 
tive equipment which may be 
dragging from a passing train 








speed for extended distances, Th, 
little time savings heré and there are 
an aid in permitting passengers to et 
breakfast in the city of their destin, 
tion rather than arriving in the middle 
of the forenoon. 

For example, an installation that yij 
obviate one stop of a 10-car pass 
train, and make it possible for the train 
to run through at normal speed of 9 
m.p.h. to 90 m.p.h., will save from 
4 min. to 8 min. or more, depending 
the grade of the track and the rating ¢ 
the locomotive with respect to th 
weight of the train. The use of modem 
signaling aspects that will safely dire 
a 10-car train to approach and pay 
through an interlocking at 45 m.ph, 
rather than reduce speed to 25 m,p, b, 
will save at least a minute. Thus mod. 
ern signaling is a two-fold blessing tp 
passengers, in that it not only increase 
the safety of train travel, but also is an 
important aid in saving them many 
business hours. 

Most railroad passengers are also, 
at times, drivers of automobiles, and 
they may be interested in knowing of 
the efforts of the railroads to wam 
drivers that trains are approaching 
street and highway crossings. The 


costs of installing wig-wags, flashing: 
light signals and gates at heavily trav 
eled crossings were borne entirely by 
the railroads for many years. More 
recently, recognizing the increasing 
hazard resulting from the growth 1 
the number of roadway vehicles, sev 
eral states and provinces, as well as the 
federal governments of both Canada 
and the United States, have contrib 
uted to the costs of many new install 
tions of crossing protection. These pr 
grams, however, were seriously delayed 
throughout the war years and only nov 
are materials and equipment becomig 
available in quantities. 
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TREND OF PASSENGER CASUALTIES FOR 25 YEARS 


-(Left)—Injuries to railroad passengers per 100 million 
passenger-miles (1922-1946) 


of railroad passengers per 100 million 


passenger-miles (1922-1946) 
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N evaluation of the chances one 

takes when he ponders the selection 
of a mode of transportation is, at best, 
a matter of estimation. Since that 
tvaluation must relate the passenger 
himself against the distance he will 
travel, the rate of casualties to pass- 
eiger-miles is the only valid mode of 
comparison. 

Unfortunately, passenger - miles on 
buses and in private motor vehicles and 
faxis are not a matter of record and 
itis only through estimates based upon 
fairly representative samples that any 
figure therefor can be obtained. Such 
estimates have been made by the statis- 
tical staff of the National Safety Council. 
Passenger-miles on trains and planes are 
teadily available. Table I herewith pre- 
sents the record for each of these four 
forms of transportation. It should be 
noted that the bus figure includes all 
types of carrier, including local and 
‘chool buses. Hence, it is not strictly 
comparable with the railroad record. 
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Trains and Buses Safest 


An investigation into the death rate 
a8 shown therein indicates that a pass- 
enger on a railroad train in 1946 was 
seven times safer than if he were riding 
la scheduled transport plane and al- 
most 14 times safer than if he were 
riding in an automobile or a cab. For 
the three-year period, 1944 to 1946, in- 
Clusive, the average death rate for pass- 
‘ngers on trains was 0.21 per hundred 
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1944 
1946 
1922 
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million passenger-miles, on planes 1.7, 
on buses 0.19 and in automobiles and 
taxis 2.7. In this period the railroad 
passenger bettered his chances of safe 
transportation 8 times over plane move- 
ment and 12 times over movement in 
automobiles and taxis. 

A total of 33 railroad passengers were 
killed and 1,030 injured during the first 
eight months of 1947 (the latest period 
for which I.C.C. figures are at hand), 
as compared with 46 killed and 1,084 
injured in the same period of 1946. 


Lowest Railroad Casualty Ratio 


In 1946 the railroads were responsible 
for the smallest percentage of all 
national casualties listed, in their history, 
according to the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. The latter organization, 
in order to cancel out the statistical 
effect of the recent drastic increase in 
the number of motor vehicle accidents, 
analyzed the figures with a view to 
making certain that the declining ratio 
of accidental deaths in connection with 
railroad travel. was not due solely as a 
correlative of the great increase in 
motor vehicle deaths. To this end, 
A.A.R. | statisticians dropped motor 
vehicles fatalities from the total and 
worked the railroad figures against what 
remained. The trend was still favor- 
able to the railroads. Furthermore, ac- 
cording to President William T. Faricy 
in a recent address, figures for the first 
seven months of the current year make 
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Death, Injury and Passengers 


Rail travel still safer than any other, though record gives no 
basis for complacency; casualties from train accidents on the de- 
crease; causes shift from equipment failure to employee negligence 


it appear that the railroads may do 
even better this year. 

The ratios of railroad passenger 
deaths and accidents, respectively, to 
passenger-miles have shown strong 
trends of improvement since 1922, as is 
illustrated graphically by Chart I, which 
equates casualties to units of 100 million 
passenger-miles. This particular ratio 
must be used with a clear understanding 
that it is subject to two influences in 
equal measure—the number of casualties 
occurring in each year and the level 
of traffic. Despite this dual sensitivity, 
however, the figure remains the best 
indication of the relation of exposure 
rate to casualty. 


Trend in Railroad Industry 


The railroad death and accident rate 
set forth in the chart covers all pass- 
engers and includes the very large pro- 
portion of passenger casualties resulting 
from getting on and off trains and other 
activities which have no connection with 
the actual movement of trains cver the 
road. The current hysteria among cer- 
tain commentators regarding the sup- 
posed drastic increase in passenger 
casualties on the railroads concentrates 
itself almost exclusively on deaths and 
injuries resulting from what the news- 
papers choose to call “wrecks”—in short, 
passenger casualties in connection with 
accidents which involve the destruction 
of property. This class of accident- the 
Interstate Commerce Commission defines 
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Table I. 


Passenger Fatalities and Fatality Rates 
Per 100 Million Passenger-Miles * 


Rate Per 
100 

Million 

Fatal- Passenger- 
Year Passenger-Miles ities Miles 
ALL STEAM RAILWAYS 

1935... 18,509,497,000 23 0.12 
1936.... 22,459,781,000 23 10 
1937.... 24,695,214,000 22 .09 
1938.... 21,656,918,000 79 -36 
1939.... 22,712,941,000 32 14 
1940.... 23,815,598,000 80 34 
1941.... 29,406,250,000 41 14 
1942.... 53,747,029,000 98 18 
1943.... 87,924,994,000 271 af | 
1944.... 95,662,501,000 259 27 
1945.... 91,826,353,000 145 16 
1946. 64,800,000,000 115 18 


1935 313,905,508 15 4.78 
1936 435,740,253 44 10.10 
1937 476,603,165 40 8.39 
1938 557,719,268 25 4.48 
1939 749,787,096 9 1.20 
1940. 1,147,444,948 35 3.05 
1941. 1,491,734,671 35 2.35 
1942. 1,481,976,329 55 3.71 
1943. 1,642,596,640 22 1.34 
1944. 2,264,282,453 48 2.12 
1945. 3,500,092,064 76 2.17 
1946 5,982,566.040 75 1.25 
BUSES 

1941. 29,700,000,000 70 0.24 
1942. 44,000,000,000 100 23 
1943. 60,000,000,000 130 22 
1944. 65,000,000,000 140 22 
1945. 69,000,000,000 120 17 
1946.... 72,000,000,000 140 19 
PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES AND TAXIS 
1941.... 518,000,000,000 20,800 4.02 
1942.... 480,000,000,000 12,900 2.69 
1943.... 360,000,000,000 9,800 2.72 
1944.... 370,000,000,000 10,600 2.86 
1945.... 440,000,000,000 12,900 2.93 
1946.... 620,000,000,000 15,400 2.5 





* Source: National Safety Council. 











as “train accident” and includes in its 
category all accidents involving property 
damage on the railroads of $150 or more, 
whether or not casualties result. 

Within that category of accident there 
have been no passenger deaths from 
“boiler explosions” or “other locomotive 
accidents” for many years and passenger 
injuries therefrom have long been neg- 
ligible. “Miscellaneous” accidents also 
have had little effect on casualties. There 
remain for consideration, therefore, only 
the categories of “derailments” and 
“collisions,” respectively. Table IT here- 
with lists the number of passengers killed 
and injured, respectively, in- each of 
these two types of train accidents for 
the years 1922 to 1946, inclusive, in 
reverse order. It is noteworthy in this 
connection that, over the 25-year period, 
there has been no significant trend in 
the relative impact of the two types of 
train accidents. The rate of deaths 
from these two causes shows a general 
falling-off over the period of 25 years. 
while that of injuries shows an even 
more pronounced trend of improvement. 

Allied with analysis of the types of 
train accidents involving passenger 
casualties is a consideration of the causes 
of these accidents themselves. 

Under the assumption that the gener-] 
causes of train accidents involving 
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casualties to passengers should show the 
same trends roughly as do all train 
accidents, this discussion now moves to 
consideration of the categories of the 
causes of train accidents of all degrees 
tor the period 1930 to 1946, inclusive. 
Table III lists the per cent of total 
causes represented by each of four gen- 
eral causes—negligence of employees; 
defects in, or failures of, equipment; 
defects in, or improper maintenance of, 
way and structures; and miscellaneous. 
The last mentioned includes such causes 
as obstacles on the track, collision with 
highway vehicles at grade crossings and 
improper loading of rolling stock. 

Significant in the trend of these per- 
centages is the fact that train accidents 
resulting from negligence of employees 
steadily increased in importance in the 
15-year period, while defects or failures 
of equipment decreased in equal propor- 
tion. Way and structure influences and 
miscellaneous causes show no significant 
trend in either direction. 


Are Railroaders Too Old? 


A common charge made by prominent 
newspaper commentators, politicians and 
other laymen during the past few years 
is that train and engine-service em- 
ployees on fast passenger runs are too 
old and ought to be retired sooner. 

According to statistics compiled es- 
pecially for Railway Age the average 
age of road passenger engineers killed 
in 1946 in railroad accidents was 55 
years, and those injured, 58.8 years. 
Road passenger firemen killed or injured 
in 1946 had an average age of 41 and 
39.6 years, respectively. Engine-service 
men in road passenger service injured 
or killed in 1946, taken together, aver- 
aged in age 49.1 and 49.3 vears, respec- 
tively, while road train-service men 
killed or injured averaged 54.5 and 50.1 
years, respectively. 

The significance of these figures is 
not great, it is admitted. It is an un- 


fortunate fact that, insofar as js know 
neither the I.C.C. nor the Railroad Re 
tirement Board publishes figures which 
show the average age of railroad pass. 
enger engineers, firemen, conductors or 
brakemen. Hence, it is impossible tp 
relate the age of employees involved jn 
accidents to the general average age, 
But, in general, these figures show 
that engine-service employees involved 





Tarra. 
Table III. 


Distribution of Causes of Train 
Accidents—1930-1945 
Per Cent of Total Number 


Negligence Defects Defects 


oO in Equip- in Miscel. 
Year Employees ment Roadway laneoys 
1930-34 (av.) 32.61 40.68 1.32 15.39 
1935-39 (av.) 31.44 38.06 12.29 183 
1940-44 (av.) 44.48 28.37 11.92 15.23 
ROMO ca sc3 25 36.8 33.04 10.89 19,21 
eee 44.26 26.44 12.18 17,12 
A Oe 46.24 26.73 11.54 15.49 
SOAS Asa 45.11 29.15 11.84 13,90 
i ee 45.87 27.99 12.61 13,53 
LOAD: canoes 43.29 29.04 14.02 13.65 








in train accidents were not excessively 
old, and that train-service men, while 
somewhat older on the average, were 
not in their dotage by any means. 
The interstate motor bus industry, ac- 
cording to the I.C.C., suffers actually 
from a defect in its employees which is 
the exact opposite of the “too-old” 
charge levelled against railroad men. In 
its latest detailed analysis of motor car- 
rier accidents, covering the year 1944, 
the Commission’s Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers revealed that 93 per cent of al 
accidents involving inter-city motor 
buses occurred to vehicles driven by 
men under 45 years of age. During the 
war the bus industry also suffered from 
the carelessness of inexperienced drivers 
due either to rapid turnover of employees 
or to the necessity to replace drafted 
drivers. The same I.C.C. study records 
that 51 per cent of the drivers involved 
in motor bus accidents in 1944 had 
been employed in that capacity only 


(Continued on page 212) 
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Table II.—Passenger Casualties in Train Accidents pe 

ate 
Per 100 Million 

Collisions Derailments Total Passenger 

EE ges RS a) so Po. “ee A “) > . 
Year Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed nis 
1946... 39 1,151 26 408 65 1,559 1003 2.4 
1945... . 42 1,132 22 781 64 1,913 .0697 et 
1944... 90 974 91 830 181 1,804 .1893 rH 
1943 41 1,039 164 1,313 205 2,352 12333 aii 
1942 33 754 5 387 38 1,141 .0707 A 
1941.. 1 536 16 626 * 17 1,162 0579 se 
1940 . 41 588 25 232 66 820 .2776 Het 
1939... 3 324 9 417 12 741 0529 03 
1938 9 225 43 227 52 452 .2418 a 
1937.. ! 237 2 289 3 526 0121 a 
1936 1 404 6 325 7 729 0312 G49 
1935. 159 200 359 sa Hn 
1934. 98 12 276 12 374 .0665 ett 
Spee thee ee 14 415 9 236 23 651 1407 a 
aR 1 192 203 1 395 .0058 it 
Rpt teas as Be cary all 1 244 3 232 4 476 0182 Faces 
SUN ae rere am 1 338 6 428 7 766 .0261 tt 
eB oun Foy ks id 1 512 35 1,202 36 1,714 1158 Be 
DI RSs gi recht f eon RG 8 577 8 81 16 1,358 0506 fain 
Re ed kag 6 897 4 588 10 1,485 .0297 $0 
DN irre Pag se i ead 38 1,223 36 587 74 1,810 2084 Bi 
1 ee ee ee 22 917 61 1,113 83 2,030 2308 Pain 
| et eae 11 987 30 1,113 41 2,100 1134 Roni 
Ta ene erence 9 1,273 32 1,352 41 2,623 1078 Sa 
eS eae eee 71 1,487 25 1,341 96 2,828 2703 : 
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OOD communications are essential 
to the efficient operation of a rail- 
toad, and to overcome competition for 
business. This not only applies to 
freight, but also to the securing of pass- 
enger trafic and the operation of 
passenger trains. These facts are well 
recognized, and the past year has seen 
the installation on the railroads of some 
of the latest developments and improve- 
ments in modern communications equip- 
ment, 


Teletype Service 


Early in 1946 the Texas & Pacific 
announced the inauguration of direct 








teletype service between its general 
offices in Dallas, Tex., and its general 
freight and passenger offices in 10 
major cities throughout the United 
States. The Baltimore & Ohio, Penn- 
fylvania, Santa Fe and other roads have 

_been “streamlining” their com- 
munications systems. ~In this respect, 
teletype networks have been expanded 
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to include more channels and offices in 
distant cities. The carrier system, 
which is the superimposing of high- 
frequency currents on existing lines, 
has provided many additional circuits, 
thus permitting more conversations to 
ke carried on simultaneously. Such 
steps as these are excellent contribu- 
tions to improved passenger service. 
Messages between distant cities, perti- 
nent to passenger trains, reservations, 
schedules and other information are 
expedited greatly, obviating delays and 
inconvenience to passengers. With 
these improvements, economies have 
also been realized. 

Some roads have paid particularly 
close attention to the public telephone 
service in their larger ticket offices, in 
order to avoid delays and inconvenience 
to patrons calling about ticket orders, 
reservations and information regarding 
trains and schedules. One arrangement 
includes several incoming public . tele- 
phone lines and automatic switching 
equipment to place the call on another 





Interior of Santa Fe dining car equipped with wire-type musical reproduction equipment for passenger 
entertainment. One of the flush-mounted loud speakers is shown in the foreground over the waiter’s head 


Communications Play Important Part 
in Handling Passenger Business 


Modern telephone, telegraph and teletype networks, as 
well as announcement and musical entertainment sys- 
tems on trains, have important bearing on service 


line if the line called on is busy. This 
arrangement insures a prompt answer 
to the person calling, thus saving him 
inconvenience and delay. 


Dial Automatic Exchanges 


Several roads have also installed 
private dial automatic telephone ex- 
changes in their large offices to replace 
older manual-type installations employ- 
ing cords, plugs and operators. Such 
installations enable calls to be complet- 
ed within a few seconds, which might 
not be possible with manual-type in- 
stallations if the operators are deluged 
with calls. 

Some of these installations are so 
equipped that a person can secure a 
connection direct to an outside public 
line, and then dial any city number he 
desires. One such installation has re- 
cently been placed in service in the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s general offices at 
Baltimore, Md. Such installations ex- 
pedite telephone messages within the 
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passenger department, between that de- 
partment and outsiders and, in general, 
are a decided advantage to everyone 
concerned. 


Phone Service from Trains 


As a convenience to patrons, some 
railroads, in cooperation with the Bell 
System, have installed radiotelephone 
equipment on important trains to enable 
passengers to make calls to other trains 
so equipped, or to their homes and 
offices. 

Roads having already announced this 
service include the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York Central and 
Chesapeake & Ohio. The Baltimore & 
Ohio has installed this service on its 
“Royal Blue,” operating between New 
York and Washington, and the Penn- 
sylvania has installed it on its “Con- 
gressional,” “Potomac” and “Legisla- 
tor,” operating between the same cities. 

The New York Central is making its 
first installation on the “Twentieth 
Century Limited.” This project initial- 
ly will cover the 436 mi. between New 
York and Buffalo and eventually will 
be extended to Chicago. 


On the C. & O. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio filed appli- 
cation many months ago with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for 
approval of an arrangement on two of 
its trains operating between Washing- 
ton and Cincinnati, to include three 
cars to handle the calls, one of which 
is to be held in reserve. Communica- 
tions between trains and the wayside 
is to be by the induction principle. 

The General Motors Corporation’s 
“Train of Tomorrow” is equipped with 


Attendant on a Burlington train using 
phone system to talk to a crew member 
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a radiotelephone system to enable 
passengers to make calls from the train 
to their homes and offices through the 
Bell System. The radiotelephone aboard 
this train has a special handset and 
control unit, designed to blend with the 
color scheme and lines of the cars. In 
addition to the mobile-type telephone, 
the “Train of Tomorrow” is equipped 
with a plug and jack telephone system 
for connecting the train to telephones 
when it is in a station. Multiple out- 
lets throughout the train permit a plug- 
in telephone, handset to be used in any 
part of the train. 


phones for communication between t, 
conductor’s office in the head coach ay 
the engineman in the locomotive, 3, 
cause the locomotives of these traiy 
are double-cab Diesels, which are oy 
turned, a telephone set is installed 
each engine cab. Each train thus hy 
a total of three telephones, Soung 
powered or voice-actuated tel 

sets are used, which simplifies the sys. 
tem and obviates the necessity for hy. 
teries for the transmitters and receiver, 
Calling is accomplished by means 
high-frequency howlers, which are a 
integral part of the telephone set, }. 





Passenger receiving a Bell System telephone call aboard the Baltimore 
& Ohio “Royal Blue,” operating between Washington and New York 


As an additional convenience to 
passengers, several roads have installed 
dial automatic telephones on their pass- 
enger trains. This service enables 
passengers to call from one end of the 
train to the other, as for example, from 
the lounge car to the diner, thus saving 
considerable walking. Such _ installa- 
tions are also invaluable to train crews, 
and save time in the operation of pass- 
enger trains. 

The new streamlined “Empire Build- 
er” trains of the Great Northern, oper- 
ating daily each way between Chicago 
and Seattle, are equipped with tele- 


cause only two sets are in use at aly 
one time, there is no necessity for code 
or selective ringing. The telephones att 
connected in multiple across conductors 
in the cable of the electric braking 
system. This communication system be: 
tween the conductor and engineer las 
numerous uses, and has resulted in say 
ing train time. 

Another example of intra-train cot 
munication is on the Baltimore a 
Ohio’s “Cincinnatian,” operating be 
tween Baltimore, Washington and Cin 
cinnati. A party-line telephone sys 
is in service on this train, with fit 
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“Empire Builder” trains are.equipped with a phone system between the 
r’s office in the head coach and the engineer in the locomotive. The trains 
‘also equipped with a combination public-address and broadcast radio system. 
t—Engineman receives instructions from the conductor over train telephone 


gations. One station is located at the 
fat of the observation car; one is at 
the forward end of the same car; two 
ae in the baggage-buffet-lounge car, 
me of these being in the conductor’s 
dice and one in the crew’s quarters; 
and a fifth station is located at the 
aigineman’s side in the locomotive cab. 
Gilling on the system is accomplished 
by bells operated by a _hold-down 
switch at each station. The telephone 
wiring is incorporated with that for 
the sound system on the train, four 
wites being allocated to a public ad- 
dress system and two to the telephone. 


Musical Entertainment 


Several roads have taken steps to 
provide musical entertainment on their 
passenger trains. For example, the 
Santa Fe is installing, on its dining 
tats, wire-type musical reproduction 
equipment, designed to play luncheon 
and dinner music. The equipment is 
manually controlled by the steward, the 
music being recorded on a fine brass 
wire, slightly larger than a human hair, 
Which is coated with a magnetic ma- 
terial. The wire comes off one reel, 
passes between the poles of an electro- 
magnet and onto another reel, and elec- 
tial pulses thus set up are carried 
through amplifiers and thence to loud- 
speakers, 

_In addition, the Santa Fe is install- 
ig automatic wire reproduction, stand- 
ard radio broadcast and train announce- 
Ment equipment on several lounge cars. 
A train line cable extends the length 
of the train, over which is transmitted 
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a channel of semi-classical music, an- 
other channel of classical music, and a 
third channel of standard radio broad- 
cast, continuously from morning to eve- 
ning. Passengers in Pullman rooms 
and compartments can select whichever 
channel they wish. These channels are 
not connected to the dining cars. A 
fourth channel is for train announce- 
ments, describing scenery and impor- 
tant points along the line. 

The New York Central has also 
equipped the diners on its “Twentieth 
Century Limited” with the wire-record- 
ed musical system. Classical and semi- 
classical selections are played in half- 
hour programs during the dinner hours, 
while popular favorites are played 
after dinner during the cafe hours. 
Wire-recorded music for passenger 
entertainment is also installed on the 
General Motors’ “Train of Tomorrow.” 


Radio and Public Address 


For the entertainment of passengers, 
the Texas & Pacific announced early 
this year that it was making available 
new portable radios to travelers using 
Pullman accommodations on its “Sun- 
shine Specials” and “Southerners” be- 
tween Fort Worth, Tex., and El Paso. 

The “Golden Rocket” streamliners 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, Cal., feature 
“selective listening,” a radio speaker in- 
stallation permitting individual control 
within sections of the cars. Several 
speakers placed in the car ceilings have 
individually controlled conical ampli- 


fiers which direct and limit the sound 
to the areas immediately below them. 
The volume of each speaker need be 
only that required in a very small room, 
and may be adjusted individually or 
turned off entirely. The system is also 
used for wire recordings and special 
train announcements. 

The Missouri Pacific is installing 
complete specially - designed radio re- 
ceiving sets in 16 coaches, parlor cars 
and diners in its “Missouri River 
Eagle” trains, operating between St. 
Louis, Mo., and Kansas City, and 
“Colorado Eagle” trains, operating be- 
tween St. Louis and Denver, Colo., as 
well as in 27 similar cars in service on 
other trains. Radio programs are fed 
into two or three loud-speakers in the 
car, which are so placed as to achieve 
even sound distribution throughout the 
car. Control over the volume and sta- 
tion selection is exercised by the car 
attendant or dining car steward. 


On the “Cincinnatian” 


The Baltimore & Ohio has equipped 
its “Cincinnatian” with both radio re- 
ception and public address system equip- 
ment. A radio in the buffet-lounge car 
is controlled for local reception by the 
attendant in that car. Another receiv- 
ing set in the observation car may be 
hooked in with the public-address sys- 
tem for reception of general programs 
or important news broadcasts. The 
public-address system, which transmits 
to every car of the train, includes one 
microphone in the conductor’s office in 
the buffet-lounge, a second located in 
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the steward’s compartment of the din- 
ing car for his use, and a third in the 
stewardess’ compartment, from which 
she may call the passengers’ attention 
to points of interest along the line. 
The Great Northern has also 
equipped each train of its “Empire 
Builder” fleet with a combination 
public-address and broadcast radio sys- 
tem for the convenience and pleasure 
of passengers. The public-address am- 
plifier is located in the head coach, - 





bl 






along with a radio receiver 


Installation of teletype and allied equip- 
ment on the Pennsylvania at Chicago 
aids passenger service tremendously 





operates loud-speakers in the coaches 
and the coffee shop-lounge car. A sep- 
arate radio receiver, with loud-speakers, 
is in the observation-lounge car at the 
rear of the train. 

The dining car is equipped with loud- 
speakers which respond to the public- 
address system only. Microphones for 
the public-address sytem are located in 
the forward coach, dining car and 
observation-lounge car. Through oper- 
ation of a push-button in the micro- 
phone handle, all loud-speakers on the 
train are switched to the public-address 
system for announcements. Through 
the public-address system, the passenger 
representative, who is a member of the 
train crew, makes a variety of an- 
nouncements. He describes points of 
interest along the route, announces the 


imminence of station stops, pages pass-. 


engers for delivery of telegrams, and 
uses this facility for relaying other mes- 
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sages to those on board. 
car steward also uses the public-address 
system for announcements concerning 
meals. 

During the past year several more 


The dining 


installations of loud-speaker  public- 
address systems have been made in sta- 
tions for making train announcements, 
paging patrons and locating lost per- 
sons. These installations have made 
possible a much greater voice range, 
compared with the old megaphones, and 
into each new installation have gone 
the latest engineering developments in 
electronics and acoustics, to provide 
clear, intelligible, constant-level sound 
signals, These systems have proven 
helpful to passengers, especially those 
not acquainted with the station. In 
some installations, music may be played 
over the system, to provide entertain- 
ment for passengers who are waiting 
for trains. 
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Facsimile equipment, which transmits ical ref 
and receives black and white printed, § gectric: 
typed, written, sketched or photo. § conside 
graphic matter by wire or radio com. Thes 
munication, will play an important part & the yar 
in passenger business in years to come power 
and bat 
no railt 
facilitie 
by the 
they h 
Death, Injury more 
and Passengers et 
(Continued from page 208) if adeq 
from 7, to 11 months, and that 94 pet The al 
cent of such drivers had driving ex §™“ 
perience totaling 9 years or less. 
Precious Documents The 
In 1946 the American railroads ran § "Y 
up 1,609 million locomotive and motor. | é 
train-miles. In the same year they § 8 
suffered 15,556 train accidents (involv. tribute 
ing property damage—not necessarily to pa 
lading—of $150 or more) or one acti = ae 
dent for every 103,000 train-miles. neath 
It is not strange, therefore, that the simpli 
public officers responsible for the pro mfoe 
tection of the irreplaceable documents aig 
and national treasures which are carried Jt 
by the “Freedom Train” chose rail a tr 
transportation as the method by which aa 
it was safest to exhibit these items to Th. 
the citizens of the country. : 
As noted elsewhere in this issue, the Far 
“Freedom Train” is currently on 4 - 
33,000-mi. tour during which it will § foal 
visit 300 cities. All of the hops will f iM 
be short—none longer than overnight ve 
and the running schedule has. bee } d 
planned so that high speeds will be ut j tre 
necessary. The train would never have iz, 
been established if the chances of i #°"*? 
involvement in any kind of accident bs 
whatever were more than infinites! t 
condi: 
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flectrical Needs and Accomplishments 





WER supply is now the electrical 

subject of first importance in the 
design of passenger cars. Eight-ton re- 
frigerating units for air conditioning 
are becoming common, and the growing 
yse of electrical power for a variety of 
sew applications has increased the de- 
mand on the power supply system. This 
means that cars using electro-mechanical 
air conditioning, which take power from 
the car axle, require generators of at 
last 25 kw. capacity. Diners now 
have larger requirements since mechan- 


transmits § jal refrigeration is replacing ice and 
> printed,  dectrical cooking is being given serious 
t photo. § consideration. 

dio. com. § These demands are reflected back to 
tant part ff the yard and the terminal where standby 
| to come B power must be supplied for precooling 


and battery charging. At present almost 
no railroad has adequate standby power 
facilities and the situation is aggravated 
by the intensive use of the equipment 
thy have. The railroads must have 
more standby power. Installations for 
supplying this power represent major 
expenditures, but they must be provided 
) if adequate service is to be maintained. 


t 4 per The alternative is greater use of prime 
ring ex. jy Movers on the cars. 

S. 

Source of Power 

) The ideal method of supplying auxili- 
ads ran @ “Y Power to passenger train cars is 
| motor. "oma power car. Power in this case 
ar they is generated by prime movers and dis- 
(involy tributed to the cars by electrical trans- 
sarily tof Mission lines, much as is done in sup- 
ne acc @ Ping power to homes and factories. 


9, This system reduces the weight on cars, 


that the simplifies the apparatus required, and 
he pro § "the case of heavy trains reduces the 
cuments § Parasite load on the locomotive by at 
carried § "st 500 hp. It does require another 
se ral § in the train and an operator, but 
, which ff these additional needs are much more 
ems to § ‘tan offset by the advantages afforded. 
The head-end power car system, un- 

sue, the fortunately, appears to be quite imprac- 
on a ‘cable, except in special circumstances. 
it wil | Toallow for free interchange of equip- 


ps will § Ment, all railroads would have to use 


night- §" same type of power supply and 
; been § Would have to agree on the same kind 
be tt trainline connectors. This problem 
r have § *Ppears to have no solution. Consider- 
of its able added difficulty would arise in adapt- 
ccident ff "8 existing cars to such a system. 
esimal. At Present there are about 14,000 air- 

conditioned cars in service. A little 
5, 1947 
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more than 18 per cent of these use the 
steam-ejector type of air conditioning, 
perhaps 20 per cent are ice-activated, 
about 10 per cent have compressors 
driven by propane-burning engines and 
the remainder, or about half the total, 
have either direct-mechanical (Pullman 
system) or electro-mechanical air condi- 
tioning. Approximately 95 per cent of 
all passenger cars, air conditioned and 
non-air conditioned, obtain their elec- 
trical power from a car axle. 

To supply the heavier power demands 
on single cars, four manufacturers, the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, the 
General Electric Company, the Wau- 
kesha Motor Company, and the General 
Motors Corporation, have developed 
Diesel-engine-generator power plants. 
It is still too early to tell how they 
will work out in practice, but there is 
unquestionahly a demand for such units. 

Fluorescent lights continue to be in- 
creasingly popular for the lighting of 


Power supply, both on the road and for standby service in 
yards and terminals, is now the sixty-four dollar question 


passenger cars. Except on one railroad, 
these lights are operated on alternating 
current. In most cases, the a.c. power 
for the lights and for small motors is 
obtained from the cars’ d.c. supply 
through motor alternators. These are 
available in sizes ranging from 300 to 
4,000 watts. Vibrating inverters can 
also be used for developing a.c. power. 

The Pennsylvania has equipped a 
number of its cars with amplidyne in- 
verters. They are rotary machines of 
5 kw. capacity, which convert 110-volt 
d.c. power to three-phase, 220-volt a.c. 
power. All equipment on the car is 
operated from the inverter except the 
motor driving the freon compressor. On 
dining cars equipped with  electro- 
mechanical refrigerators a 6.4-kw. in- 
verter is used. 

Pull-out battery boxes have been de- 
veloped and are in use on the Southern 
Pacific. - They serve effectively to facili- 
tate inspection and flushing. A nickel- 





A 32-volt d.c. to 110-volt a.c. motor-alternator mounted under a car 
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Nearly all roads need more standby power 











Electric cooking on “The 
Train of Tomorrow” — A 
broad application to diners 
seems more than probable 


Roll-out battery boxes in- 
sure better maintenance 


A Diesel-electric power plant 
for supplying auxiliary power 


An amplidyne inverter for 
supplying a.c. power from a 
110-volt d.c. source 









cadmium (Alcad) battery has been in- 
troduced to railroad service, and is 
undergoing trials. 

To meet emergency power require- 
ments, three railroads, the New York 
Central, the Norfolk & Western and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, have developed 
power cars. They consist of baggage 
cars equipped with self-contained power 
plants, and are used to supply power to 
parked Pullman cars, to exhibit trains, 
emergency signal power, and to serve a 
great variety of purposes. Since they 
were equipped, they have been in almost 


constant use. 





Air Conditioning 


' Many new improvements are being 
| offered for air conditioning. They con- 
‘sist largely of refinements of control. 
| Two newly developed heating systems 
include heated side-wall panels and 
| windows. These systems dispose of the 
cold walls which make passengers prefer 
the aisle seat. 

Pressurized systems of air condition- 
ing are being used on the Southern 
Pacific and the Rock Island. A positive 
pressure of 0.1 inch of water is main- 
tained in the car and exhaust fans have 
been eliminated. 

Several types of electrostatic air filters 
are being tried by the railroads and one 
of these, employing a throw-away type 
unit made by the American Filter Com- 
pany, has received commendation by 
several railroads. A water spray 
(Annis) filter is being tried on the 
Santa Fe. The railroad reports the 
equipment has made several trips with 
fairly good results. By using a humidi- 





relative humidity within or close to the 
comfort zone. Up to the present time, 
there has been no need to clean the 
filters, 

With the increasing use of a.c. power 
on passenger cars, the railroads have 
exerted pressure on the manufacturers 
to produce a hermetically seale’ com- 
pressor of sufficient size to air cundition 
a passenger car. Such a unit would 
dispose of the compressor motor com- 
mutator and the refrigerant seals. It 
should go a long way toward improving 
dependability of operation and reduction 
of maintenance. Up to the present time, 
a 5-hp. compressor is the largest of 
the vane type units which has been 
built. This is not large enough for a 

coach, 

a The manufacturers have offered ob- 
F jections to the railroad request. They 
' State that internal temperatures cannot 
be held low enough in an air-cooled unit 
On acar. Under such temperatures as 
must be expected, they say that lubricat- 
ing oil and freon would combine, pro- 
ducing a condition which would destroy 
Motor insulation. It would be possible 
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stat, it has been possible to keep the. 


to operate a unit of the required size 
if it were water cooled, but this would 
introduce complications, and would re- 
quire carrying about 300 gal. of water 
on the car. It might also be possible to 
obviate the difficulty by the production 
of a more suitable lubricating oil. 


Refrigeration 


During the past year a number of 
dining cars with mechanical reffigera- 
tion have been placed in service. Pre- 
liminary reports indicate generally satis- 
factory performance, although there ap- 
pears to be room for improvement of 
controls, and in the selection of locations 


for refrigerating units to facilitate per-. 


formance and servicing. Of first im- 
portance are the power requirements 
for the refrigerators, both while operat- 
ing in the train and in the yards during 
layover periods. 








As reported in another article in this 
issue, Many cars are equipped with radio 
broadcast receivers for passenger enter- 
tainment and, more recently, notably on 
the Santa Fe, wire recorders are being 
used to furnish music. A few trains 
are equipped with comimuication cir- 
cuits which permit the distribution of 
entertainment through the train, and 
provide for making announcements to 
passengers. 

The situation created by this develop- 
ment has been ably handled by the Com- 
mittee on Application of Radio and 
Communication Systems to Rolling 
Stock, Electrical Section, Mechanical 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

The committee, working closely with 
five electrical equipment manufac- 
turers and two car builders, has pro- 
duced complete specifications for train- 
lining communication circuits. The 


Interior of a car equipped by the Norfolk & Western for meeting 
emergency power requirements 


A number of new designs of water 
coolers have been developed and mar- 
keted, especially for railroad service. 
Replacement of carafes in room cars is 
being considered. This would require 
a cooler having a storage tank of several 
gallons’ capacity, or the installation of 
a system of circulating cold water serv- 
ing each room. 


manufacturers, in turn, have produced 
suitable plugs and receptacles which are 
now available. The specifications allow 
for the present requirements of all rail- 
roads, and with 14 contacts provided, it 
would appear that future applications 
can be kept within these limits without 
restricting the use of communication and 
entertainment on trains. 
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Courtesy United Air Lines 


Air line traffic volume is at record levels, despite numerous sched- 
ule cancellations and delays and a relatively poor safety record 


Rivals Reach for the Travel Dollar 


Railroads’ competitors, inferior in comfort and _ reliability, 


have natural advantages and capitalize them; make strong drive 


for group and business travel; private auto enlarges market 


IVING people what they want 

makes for a successful business, 
according to modern sales and merchan- 
dising principles. The findings of the 
Opinion Survey for the Association .of 
American Railroads, summarized else- 
where in this issue, are a valuable guide 
0 improvements in service and equip- 
ment which will make more people want 
to ride trains more. But, along with 
this, it is necessary to discover what 
the public holds as criteria for alJ means 
of transportation. For this purpose the 
study made by the Federal Coordinator 
back in 1933 is still perhaps the most 
valuable and authentic, being based on 
ballots from 26,400 general passengers, 

sales managers, advertising agencies 
and publishers, and 700 railroad officers 
and executives. 


Specifications for Service 


From it there emerge the following 
general specifications of “any successful 
farrier’s travel service”: 

“(1) Safe, clean, convenient, com- 
fortable, speedy, complete and hospitable 
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carriage, specifically designed to meet 
the needs of each travel class. 

“(2) Diversified charges, designed to 
attract the great mass of people who 
of necessity are thrifty, as well as the 
few who can afford luxury, and each 
other special type or group of travelers. 

“(3) A development and sales cam- 
paign, intelligent, informative, motivat- 
ing, courteous and impelling.” 

The relative weight of travel induce- 
ments in selecting a transportation 
agency, as reported by the general pass- 
enger ballot, in terms of percentages 
showing the ratios of number of times 
each inducement was indicated to the 
total number of replies received was 
as follows: 


Motivation 
Convenience 


Completeness 
abit 
Prejudice 


The intercity bus is the greatest com- 
mon carrier competitor of the railroad 


in terms of passenger traffic volume. 
How does it stack up at the present 
time with the above criteria? In con- 
venience, it is generally superior to the 
rail carriers. A small unit, the bus may 
be operated with more frequency. The 
president of Atlantic Greyhound Cor- 
poration stated in 1943: “This frequency 
of service has played an important part 
in the development of motor bus travel 
as is evidenced by the fact that, at the 
present time, Greyhound is operating 
daily an average of over six round-trips 
over every mile of 63,000 mi. of route.” 
Further, buses may be stopped more 
frequently, and in sparsely settled regions 
give virtually door-to-door service. 
Their stations are often more centrally 
located, and may be moved easily in 
accordance with shifts of business 
activity. 

In comfort the bus is generally in- 
ferior. Bus manufacturers have not yet 
worked out a solution to the tendency 
of bus bodies to suck exhaust gases and 
fumes into the interior. Methods of 
ventilation and devices for better car- 
buretion have lagged behind the shiny 
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exteriors. In genera’ ‘uses do not ride 
as smoothly as a rai.road car and pass- 
engers become sick more often. Stops 
and starts are jerky. Very shortly, 
however, the manufacturers will start 
turning out a new 41-passenger, de luxe 
air conditioned vehicle with greatly im- 
proved riding qualities. In addition to 
greater comfort, the new unit will cut 
the costs of the operators by enabling 
them to reduce the number of second 
sections. 

The shape of things to come is seen 
in the Kaiser coach built for Santa Fe 
Trailways in 1946, which affords swivel 
seats with deep foam rubber cushions, 
lavatories, panoramic aircraft-type wind- 
shield, spacious head and leg room, air 
conditioning, and “corsilastic” rubber 
springs. By a steering system which 
automatically moves the rear wheels 
when the front set are turned, the 50-ft.- 
long three-axle vehicle can turn a corner 
in the same space as a standard 35-ft. 
bus. 

The sleeper bus was first tested in 
1928. Weighing seven tons, it carried 
also a small kitchen and a lavatory. 
Santa Fe Trailways tried out a more 
highly developed type in 1939. But, be- 
cause their limited passenger capacity 
limited the return on investment, sleeper 





buses proved impracticable and, as far 
as is known, none are now in operation. 
They never afforded the space or con- 
venience which is commonplace in even 
the standard open-section Pullman. 


Speed of Buses 


In speed, the bus is generally inferior 
to the main-line train, according to 4 
schedule study made by the A. A. R. 
passenger traffic study committee. But 
the continued building of fast super- 
highways and free-ways through con- 
gested areas will cut down the speed ad- 
vantage of the railroads in future years. 
Further, the hill-climbing ability of the 
modern Diesel bus furnishes stiff com- 
petition to the train in hilly regions. 

In cost the bus is usually more at- 
tractive than the train on routes where 
the two forms of transportation actually 
compete, as is indicated by comparative 
rates of bus, rail and air lines between 
selected points set forth in Table I. Re- 
cent fare rises on the railroads have 
served to increase the normal differen- 
tial. The bus industry is reported to 
hold a 25 per cent differential as the 
optimum, particularly on long hauls. On 
the other hand, on short-haul bus routes, 
where railroad competition is not ef- 
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Courtesy Pullman Company and A.A.R. Railroad Committee for Study of Transportation 


Growth of the travel market and its division among the carriers 
(passenger-miles 1920-1944) 
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fective, rates often equal or exceed the 
basic railroad structure. In general, the 
bus lines have been allowed to adjust 
their rates to fit individual routes, volume 
of business and competition. The I, ¢ 
C. is currently engaged in a nation-wide 
investigation of the entire fare structure 
_of interstate, intercity motor carriers of 
passengers, which may result in may). 
mum or minimum rate orders and per- 
haps in more uniformity of charges with 
relation to mileage. 

The death rate for bus passengers, as 
is indicated in an article on safety in 
this issue, runs about the same as that 
for railroad patrons. It should be noted, 
however, that the former includes local 
transit lines and school buses where 
speeds and distances are in no way com. 
parable with railroad travel. Also the 
rate is computed on a basis of passenger. 
miles, which is but a rough approxi- 
mation. 

The scenery by bus may outrank that 
along railroad right-of-way in cities and 
towns, but, otherwise, the two are equal, 
And railroad patrons escape the monot- 
onous procession of cheap eating houses 
and garages which line our major high- 
ways. 

In extent of completeness, bus service 
is as yet far inferior to railroad travel, 
especially on the longer hauls. Stations 
—when there are any—are generally 
small, dirty and crowded, and frequently 
are but inadequate spaces set off in stores 
and other places of business. Bus pas- 
sengers had to take care of their baggage 
throughout the journey until larger buses 
were introduced about 1936, and the’ 
system of checking currently in use is 
still by no means satisfactory, resulting 
as it does in a high percentage of loss or 
misdirection. Bus patrons do not have 
the advantage of extensive company- 
owned communications between stations 
and off-line offices—although the bus 
lines may erase this handicap by space 
communication between stations and be- 
tween stations and vehicles on the fre- 
quencies which have been assigned them 
recently. 

Travelers do not now enjoy a cof- 
tinuity of service by bus equal to that on 
rails—especially with regard to through 
ticketing and through checking of bag- 
gage. But this condition is fast being 
remedied as consolidation of carriers 
proceeds. Connecting lines are increas 
ing the practice of operating equipment 
over long distances through - former 
transfer points, such arrangements being 
in effect between Dallas, Tex., and Los 

Angeles, Cal., and between New Orleans, 
La., and Jacksonville, Fla., to mention 
but two. Improvement of rest-room and 
restaurant services en route may also be 
expected to result from the rapid it- 
tegration of the industry. Several Grey- 
hound affiliates formed Greyhound Host 
Houses, Inc., in 1938, which is constantly 
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ing the number of intermediate 
anne owned outright—24 in the 
ear 1944—and extending at a still 
ater rate the number of supervised 
iranchise facilities subject to the stand- 
irds of Greyhound nurses and dietitians. 
Greyhound—the colossus of passenger 
ransport—operates about 80,000 route- 
niles, more than five times the route- 
nileage of the largest railroad system. 
It handles more than one-third of all 
intercity bus business. The remainder 
of the industry is now engaged in a 
feverish activity of amalgamation, which 
may produce more giants. American 
Bus Lines has succeeded to the cheap- 
fare- and - free-pillows - and-meals All- 
American system and added a number 
of well-established lines to its portfolio. 
The I. C. C. is now considering the 
merger of three companies—including 
4 Santa Fe subsidiary—into Transcon- 
tinental Bus System, Inc., operating 
2,000 route-miles south and west of 
Chicago. Integration of this order will 
bring more technical experts into the 
bus field and provide funds for more re- 











fined merchandising methods. 


Convenience of Air Lines 


The newer rival of the railroad pas- 


snger train—the air lines—is thirsting 


for the longer-haul, higher-class pas- 
snger whom the bus lines have not been 
ale to attract from the rails. With 
their attractive down-town “limousine 
stations,” the air lines offer a high de- 
gree of convenience, although publicly- 
owned airports display a wide range of 
standards, With a small capacity ve- 
hicle, the air lines may match or better 
the bus lines for frequency of service. 
(There are more frequent flights be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles 
today than bus departures of all lines). 

It is quite otherwise with respect to 
reliability of schedules. Weather still 
does not mix well with aviation, with the 
tesult that flights are cancelled and pas- 
sengers “back-up,” to spend hours of 
fruitless waiting in inadequate airports. 
And since weather is regional, even a 
good start on a plane-trip does not pre- 
dude the possibility of a long halt en 
toute. This factor, plus congestion, may 
also result in one’s being “bumped” off 
a passenger list en route. The symbol 
“CXD” (canceled air line schedule) still 
appears often on air line reservation 
diagrams, 

While the seats and ventilation of 
planes are usually all that the most fussy 
passenger could demand, air sickness is 

ily common in rough weather and 
most plane patrons admit that, in any 
kind of weather, a plane trip does not 
afford much relaxation. Also, the 
smaller and older planes of local lines 
are not comparable in comfort to the 
Modern coach or Pullman. And for 
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Table I—Comparative Rates as of November 1, 1947 





Bus Rail—Coach Rail—Pullman* Air 
A co —-* +. at a F spe 
One Round One Round One Round One Round 
From Chicago to: Way Trip Way Trip Way Trip Way Trip 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......... $1.40: $:2;50 $187 $35.40 $3.46 6.00 $ 4.10 8.20 
SS 4.50 8.10 6.55 11.80 13.13 23.0 12.90 25.80 
Pittsburgh, See 7.30 13.15 11.75 18.20 20.55 38.65 21.75 43.50 
NC ee i, aaa ara 13.60 21.80 22.75 34.60 39.55 71.80 36.15 72.30 
pS ree 14.30 25.75 21.00 37.80 40.39 70.30 45.80 91.60 
Lo ete care a 26.90 48.45 32.75 58.95 61.97 107.60 68.40 136.80 
Phoenix, Arig: .......553- 3095 55.75 40.46 72.85 87.14 134.10 82.85 165.70 
Los Angeles, Cal. ........ 36.85 61.75 48.79 76.20 91.43 150.75 94.00 188.00 


* Includes parlor car seat to Milwaukee—lower berth to other points. 


Federal tax not included. 








restfulness, the so-called sleeper plane 
falls far short of filling the bill. 

With respect to speed, the plane is 
supreme, except where the journey is 
short and the trip to and from the air- 
port lengthens the total transit time to 
a point comparable with land carriage. 
The speed advantage of the air carriers 
may be expected to increase in the near 
future. There is every likelihood that 
transport planes will be operated at 
speeds in excess of 400 m. p. h. on long 
jumps fairly soon. Coast-to-coast speed 
records made this past year lend sup- 
port to the notion that eventually super- 
sonic speeds may be forthcoming. 

In cost plane travel remains uncom- 
fortably close to that of Pullman travel, 
as is evidenced by the comparisons in 


Table I, especially when accommodation 
charges and meals are taken into account. 
The wide-spread “no-tipping” policy of 
the air lines, which is being extended 
even to baggage porters at city stations 
and airports, tends further to even up air 
travel cost with first-class rail travel 
costs. The 10 per cent national increase 
in air fares made effective April 1 just 
about matched the subsequent increases 
in railroad basic fares. There is strong 
talk in aviation circles, however, of a 
further increase in one-way fares, to be 
compensated to some extent by round- 
trip discounts (not now offered by the 
air carriers for domestic service). 

The safety record of the air lines is 
greatly inferior to that of the railroads, 
the death rate of the latter being one- 





New Kaiser coach built for Santa Fe Trailways is powered by a 6-cylinder, 275- 
hp., Diesel motor. Rear wheels steer ‘when the front are turned, and the 50-ft. 
vehicle can turn a corner in the same space as a standard 35-ft. bus 
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seventh that of the former in 1946. It 
is likely, however, that the spending of 
the taxpayers’ money for new and ex- 
pensive air aid devices—such as radar— 
will better the air safety record in the 
future. 





Table II—Common Carrier Passenger 
Volume—1926-1946 


Passengers Carried One Mile 


Millions 
Year Rail* Bus* Air*® 
Prosperous Twenties 
SED a isbanson se +89 4,375 Rus 
oo 27,006 4,900 me 
Sr ee 24,991 5,535 eat 
Sy Saar 24,180 6,797 te 
Se 20,155 7,080 73 
Depression 
| See ae 5,877 6,725 93 
ae 11,988 6,300 110 
|) eee 12,035 7,115 150 
See 3,873 8,200 163 
. (aaa 14,357 9,420 279 
| RS 18,228 10,500 388 
i Siserasshe 20,543 11,410 407 
ee ae 17,601 10,850 476 
Da Fisgrse 18,645 11,180 677 
Defense Boom 
ee 19,773 12,125 1,041 
| eee 25,272 13,646 1,370 
World War II 
1 ee ee 48,763 23,252 1,398 
1 RES eres 82,582 60,000 1,606 
ees 90,231 65,000 2,230 
| a ae 86,327 69,000 3,452 
Postwar 
SRE Sinko eaeisies 60,4294 72,000 5,955 





211. C. C. Statistics of Railways. Excludes 
“commutation” traffic. ; ‘ 3 

2“Bus Transportation”, intercity carriers only, 
1926-1942. All buses, 1943-1946. 

8 Civil Aeronautics Board. : 

Estimated. Total revenue passenger-miles (ac- 
tual) declined 30 per cent from 1945 to 1946. 
Same percentage decline is used for non-commuta- 
tion passenger-miles. 





The scenery from an air plane may 
occasionally be breath-taking, but, on the 
whole, air travel is a monotonous ex- 
perience. One cannot claim to have 
been anywhere, when the sole contact 
has been visual from high flight. 

By reason of the length of route 
served by individual air lines, the pas- 
senger receives about the same com- 
pleteness in service as he wotild if he 
traveled by rail, as long as he sticks to 
the main lines between major cities. 
Apart from that, through ticketing and 
checking of baggage and coordination of 
schedules are virtually non-existent. 
Furthermore, except for airport-to-town 
limousine service, the air lines at pre- 
sent provide no coordination with land 
carriers to bring the passenger to his 
ultimate destination. 


Charter Planes 


Apart from the scheduled air lines, the 
railroads face a lusty competitor in pri- 
vate and charter planes, which are going 
“all out” for business and group travel, 
as is evidenced by the advertisements re- 
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produced in one of the illustrations. 
Several manufacturers are offering free 
sample business trips to executives. Be- 
cause charter planes are not limited to 
certificated routes, the scheduled air lines 
are going in for off-route group charter 
business to an increasing extent, despite 
the fact that they complain of the inroads 
of the independent charter flyers on their 
own regular-route traffic. Much of the 
charter service is offered at low-cost 
“come-on” rates, and much of it is aimed 
at school chidren groups in order to 
“make the young air-minded.” Athletic 
teams are using chartered planes to an 
increasing extent, the operators of which 
wait for quotations from the railroads 
—then offer the same or lower, with free 
meals and group pick-up service to boot. 


Tour Business 


Both the bus and air lines are intensi- 
fying their tour business, in which they 
already have an advantage by reason of 
their payment of commissions to hotel 
porters and storekeepers, as well as to 
authorized travel agencies, and on all 
kinds of business. Greyhound and Trail- 
ways subsidiaries also have an advan- 
tage over the railroads in this field in 
that the super-organizations provide 
standard publicity for their affiliates, 
which reaches a nation-wide audience 
with the “travel by bus” message. In 
this connection, Greyhound publishes an 
attractive travel magazine which is dis- 
tributed free at hotels, restaurants, sta- 
tions, etc., and to a wide mailing list. 
Greyhound has also signed up travel 
agents in many foreign countries and 
pursers of transoceanic ships to promote 
travel for foreigners within the United 
States by bus, and has circulated travel 
folders in many languages. This year 
has seen also the introduction of directly- 
operated all-expense “package tours” by 
a number of air lines. 


Traffic Volume 


The position of the railroads’ traffic 
volume relative to its major common- 
carrier competitors for the past 20 years 
is set forth in Table II herewith. Rail- 
road patronage and air line business are 
strictly comparable. Passenger-miles of 
buses, unfortunately, are not a matter of 
record and the only continuous series is 
that published by Bus Transportation. 
Even that journal discontinued the prac- 
tice in 1932, but provided informal es- 
timates to certain compilers of trans- 
portation statistics for subsequent years. 
Bus data for 1943 to 1946 in the table 
cover all types of carriers, including 
local transit and school and charter, and 
is listed only to show annual fluctuations. 

The table shows that the intercity bus 
about reached its peak of abnormal 
growth in 1937 and thereafter became 








somewhat stabilized in its relationghi 

railroad coach traffic, a direct rd g 
more attractive coach service and eq 
ment. Once freed of wartime ts. af 
planes in government service, the air 
lines shot ahead in patronage, their 1946 
volume being 72 per cent heavier than 
that of 1945. Air line traffic in Septem. 
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Table I1I—Common-Carrier 
Revenue—1926-1946 


Passenger Operating Revenue 
Millions of Dollars 


Passengey 








Year Rail Bust Ai 
Prosperous Twenties 
OUD iescs 80.53 Somer 1,041 135 
LD EEA An a so 975 152 a 
Le Seer ee 901 172 
BED ora a. ccavacsvethece-ebe 872 201 
1930... .... 22 -sscseeee 728 205 
_ Depression 
L:) | GEES ey eens 550 191 
Li Ta ee mee 377 185 =) 
| REI r ET 329 177 i 
MDE i5e 56a cvwnee eslen 346 171 va 
eee ae 357 240 ze 
LOSS eee ert ae 412 275 fu! 
 ~=Seeeoe 443 T aoe 
Lh eee 406 177 r) 
NOOO re tives 5 ae 416 168 u 
Defense Boom 
MOA oi 8s6s ug Aaa 174 53 
LD | Re eae ee ire 514 205 i) 
World War II 
OE? Sco acu ewatelee 1,028 355 13 
SES oo .atse'S 65.0 44s eeee 653 480 8 
LT errr er tS 1,790 564 114 
BOOS 6 oS coms Sa aeaee 1,716 585 166 
Postwar 
| Sareea fe 1,259 5802 un 
1 Intercity carriers. 





2 Estimated. : : ae 
8 Estimated on basis of increase of total air line 
revenues, 





ber, 1947, is reported to have been the 
greatest in history. 

Table III lists the passenger revenue 
of the three major types of intercity com 
mon carriers over the past 20 years 
The bus data series therein are more 
comparable and authentic than those in 
Table IT. 


Private Auto the Real Rival 


The most formidable rival of the rail 
roads for passenger movement is, and 
will remain, the private automobile. As 
is illustrated graphically by Chart I here 
with, the automobile accounts for about 
85 per cent of total domestic passenger 
miles, leaving the remainder to be fought 
for by the railroads, bus, air and water 
carriers. But the automobile also ha 
provided the railroads with their greatest 
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opportunity, for it has created a travel 
market beyond the wildest dreams of 2 
years ago. It is in the great upper 
white space on the chart that the rail- 
roads must look for their higher volume 
in the future. The transfer rail-wa 
will mean little to the total of automobil 
travel but much toward filling railroal 
trains and pushing passenger net revemlt 
into the black. 
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tell you—the good and bad things 

tr sbout yourself — particularly the bad. 

72 this makes it hard to adjust one’s be- 

+ avior efficiently to the conditions of 
fe, Corporations are in much the same 

$1... Hituation. Thus, they may waste money 

77  Foncentrating on the wrong qualities, 

a .. Pyhile far lesser expenditures in other 

44 ’ Fiérections might win a large patronage. 

77 ij | The railroads have, in recent years, 

68 4B veatly improved their fund of knowl- 

= alge about what the public and their ~ 

05 # Bustomers think about them, through the 
nedium of scientific neighborhood sur- 

: af ys aud individual train and station 

44 questionnaires. While it is essential 

5 16 Bat the widest range of public opinion 

pe ie sounded in this fashion, there is need 
in addition for attention to the views 
of regular business travel patrons of 

otal air line M the railroade, who are sufficiently well 
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acquainted with all means of transport 
» evaluate comparative services fairly 
and who know enough about the in- 
herent problems of all common carriers 
tot to “ask for the moon.” 


Good and Sympathetic Patrons 


It is our opinion that the traveling 
dlitorial and business staff members of 
this and associated business papers of 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cor- 
poration are qualified to fill this need. 
We spent with the railroads more than 
$37,000 last year. Of this amount men 
traveling in direct connection with the 
railroad publications of the company 
spent $24,400. The latter are entirely 
fevoted to the interests of the carriers 
ind their suppliers; they are fully con- 
lersant with their difficulties; they have 
to desire to see them throw away money 
1 unremunerative and expensive serv- 
tes to satisfy public whims. 








Because of this sympathetic interest 
we must declare, at the outset, our 
‘onviction that the chief cause of the 
railreads’ difficulty in furnishing good 
Passenger service is identical with that 
if all service industries which deal on 
4 personal basis with a large body of 
customers, The general shortage of 
competent employables and consequent 
rest and lack of job interest in the 
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A Staff Report on Passenger Service 


employed pose tremendous problems for 
supervisors, who are, in turn, them- 
selves difficult to get and to keep. As 
one of our staff puts it, “It would be 
very easy to criticize the railroads... 
but it would be unfair to do so un- 
qualifiedly, since every employer today 
is at the mercy of what his employees 
want to do.” The comments we will 
make here, therefore, are set down in 
full realization of management’s prob- 
lems. 

Good passenger service starts with 
the germination of the intention to 
travel, selection of carrier and route 
and planning of the journey, and ends 
with the delivery of the passenger and 
his baggage to suitable local transporta- 
tion at the destination station. May we, 
then, write down our comments in the 
order of business? 


Getting Information 


It is important that the steady traveler 
find it easy to obtain correct and up-to- 
date information about train schedules. 
Obviously, schedules should be in stock 
at stations and ticket offices at all times. 
Some roads fail to watch this closely. 
Some observers believe the mailing of 
revised tables to good customers would 
be excellent salesmanship. Timetables 
are improving greatly in appearance and 
clarity, but there is room for simplifica- 
tion of foot-note symbols and standardi- 
zation of equipment listings—particularly 
the points between which dining car 
service is available. Clear and reason- 
ably accurate maps are important. The 
separate large-scale district maps and 
profile diagrams in the Santa Fe tables, 
for example, are valuable aids to travel 
enjoyment. 

Because of the growth of new sections 
of the country and the progressive with- 
drawal of railroad branch and local serv- 
ice, it is suggested that railroad ticket 
and station agents be prepared to suggest 
local bus schedules to round out contem- 
plated journeys, for which all-rail move- 
ment is impossible or unduly slow. By 
so doing the railroads can save for 
themselves much travel which, other- 
wise, might ignore them altogether. At 
least one road—the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 






Red caps, baggage-handling and dining cars most unsatisfactory 
phases of today’s passenger service; railroads share handicaps 
of service industries; many seek solutions despite high costs 


BY SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TRAVELING MEN 


—recommends the use of the standard 
national motor bus guide for supple- 
mentary services. Even better, of course, 
is real integration of bus and rail service 
by common railroad ownership. 
Experience indicates that too many 
passengers have suffered great incon- 
venience by acting on incorrect in- 
formation from employees whose job 
it is to know the facts. Public-contact 
employees should be impressed with the 
serious effects of handing out misin- 
formation and be instructed that it is 
better to admit ignorance than to guess. 
Second, they should be given every 
opportunity to learn the things they 
need to know and announcements of 
schedule changes should be issued in 
a form easily assimilated. The educa- 
tional line trips which the Chesapeake 
& Ohio is currently according its ticket 
sellers are an excellent means to this end. 


Procurement of Transportation 


While reservations are still hard to 
get, the carriers must make certain 
that all employees are dealing fairly 
with the public; there is still some five- 
dollar-bill-passing through ticket win- 
dows and on Pullman cars, It is diffi- 
cult too to understand the reason for 
a fight for space at the reservation. 
bureau in instances where, once aboard 
the train, empty seats or berths seem 
to be plentiful. If this condition is 
made necessary by intermediate station 
origination, the carriers ought to ex- 
plain it in advertising media, to over- 
come the ill feeling it causes. 

The reasons for holding out certain 
Pullman space for regular freight 
shippers are well understood. Con- 
sideration is invited of a proposal by 
a number of steady railroad passengers 
that the practice be extended on an 
open basis to accord special treatment 
to all classes of regular business travel 
—the “bread-and-butter” layer of the 
roads’ customers. The _ proponents 
thereof point out that vacationers can 
plan their trips way ahead of time and 
obtain the preferred space when the 
diagrams open, while commercial travel- 
ers generally must move on short notice. 
They claim that, if it is a matter of 
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Making it easy and 
pleasant’ to secure 
tickets and informa- 
tion is a “must” for 
improvement pro- 
grams. This is a new 
ticket office of the 
Kansas City Southern 


The dining car is 
perhaps the biggest 
single selling point 
any road possesses. 
Waiting in line is ob- 
- viated on the Great 
Northern car by as- 
signed reservations 


Modern, convenient- 
ly-arranged stations 
are better than 
civic monuments 


someone joining a waiting ligt fy 
preferred space, it should be the p| 

ure traveler. They propose tie 
carriers hold aside a reasonable p 

ber of the better accommodations . 
the “good. trains” to within dhe 
five days of departure for ste 
regular business patrons, 

Coach seat reservations are highly 
desirable for long-distance trains Wher 
loading is heavy. While they ent,; 
difficulty and expense and the financia) 
loss of “no-shows” (from which ‘4 
roads cannot exact a penalty as the 
do for Pullman space holders or . 
air lines for their seat patrons), they 
add immeasurably to the traveler’s peace 
of mind.* When the ideal of sufficiey 
capacity is attained, the need for coach 
reservations will pass. It has been sug. 
gested that the railroads might redy. 
the complexity of seat reservations by 
making them on the basis of assign. 
ments to a particular car, as do the aj 
lines, which reserve space by the plane 
rather than by the seat. 

The most satisfactory manner of pro- 
curing tickets is to stay away from th 
ticket office altogether. The telephone 
reservation-buy-ticket-on-train plan of 
the Young roads is certainly good for 
the passenger, although the expense of 
administration on the train may bk 
prohibitive for roads with heavy trafic, 
The delivery of tickets to city cu- 
tomers—discontinued during the war— 
might well be resumed where volume 
justifies. 

Where these methods are impractic- 
able, the excellent “will-call” arrange- 
ment in many cities is a life-saver for 
business travelers. It would be helpful 
if the working principles of “will-cal’ 
offices could be borrowed by local agents 
at smaller points in connection with 
issuance of tickets for long trips, 9 
that, when the customer comes to obtain 
his transportation, the clerical and tarif 
work could be completed and the ticket 
ready to hand over. 

The sale of tickets at the window 
continues to be a prime breeder dl 
discontent. It is interesting to note 
that one out of every five persons wrt 
ing to the “service report” departmett 
of the Federation for Railway Progres 
complained about waiting in line a 
ticket windows. A long wait was bat 
enough, wrote one correspondent, but 
it was. insufferable, after breaking of 
to catch his train, to have to endure 
lecture from the conductor for buying 
his ticket on the train. : 

The procurement of sufficient trainet 
personnel to satisfy the ticket-buyimé 
demand at peak periods is probal!! 
impossible. But there are means # 


*In a survey of passenger opinion 44 six th 
coach streamliners on six roads in 1944, 
cent of the riders said that the reserved 
ture was the compelling influence in 
to take the train. 
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hand to ameliorate the problem. One, 
which is in practice at St. Louis Union 
Station at least, is the separation of 
ical and long-distance ticket windows 
and the provision of a separate window 


4 for special transactions requiring undue 


time, including refunds, changes, gov- 
ernment travel requests and trainmen’s 
receipts. Another is the scheduling of 
tours of duty or simplification or mech- 
gnization of accounting procedures, so 
that ticket sellers will not be engaged 
in desk work while passengers are 
waiting in line. If despite these meas- 
ures, employees must do clerical work 
during busy hours, it is recommended 
they be removed from the public eye 
which, at such times, is somewhat short 
of understanding. The public is also 
critical of the sale by ticket sellers of 
trip travel insurance policies. In busy 
times, it would be better to have these 
forms drawn up at a “special trans- 
actions” window. Finally, no railroad 
should require a passenger to stand 
before separate windows for his rail 
transportation and Pullman accommo- 
dations, respectively, thereby penalizing 
him for paying more. 


Station Facilities 


Railroad stations generally provide 
more facilities than the depots of any 
other form of transportation. But many 
of them, built in the age of “civic 
monuments,” are not planned to ex- 
pedite a passenger from the taxi stand 
through to his train. Many passengers 
have almost missed trains looking for 
ticket offices, which, somehow, often 
hide behind pillars at the wrong end 
of the building. Apart from rebuilding 
the station, the surest way of remedy- 
ing these inherent defects is to provide 
clear and conspicuous signs—illuminated 
if possible—pointing out the facilities 
which the average passenger would 
want to use. 

Traveling men almost always find 
the need of parking their bags or coats 
while transacting business in town. The 
provision of an ample number of lockers 
best fills this need. In 1946, according 
to the American Locker Company, their 
facilities handled over 65 per cent of 
all parcel checking in railroad facilities 
in the country, compared with but 10 
Per cent in 1926. This trend is to be 
applauded. At least one road—the 

ckawanna—is trying out lockers in 
coaches, 

The staff considers the handling of 
hand and checked baggage as one of 
the two most serious weaknesses in 
railroad passenger service today. The 
ideal for both passenger and railroad 
Is the checking of the maximum amount 
of baggage. But the delays now en- 
Countered in making baggage trans- 
actions at both origin and destination 
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and the fear that one’s belongings will 
not move on the same train inhibit the 
optimum use of the railroads’ checked 
baggage service. A number of rail- 
roads have attempted to popularize the 
checking of baggage on certain long- 
distance trains by stationing representa- 
tives at the heads of passenger-loading 
platforms to accept bags for the par- 
ticular train about to depart. This has 
been successful in cases where virtually 
all passengers are destined to one point, 
and is now in use on certain trains 
between Chicago and Florida resorts. 
Provision of large compartments for 
hand luggage in coaches and parlor cars 
is becoming almost universal in new 
equipment and relieves the pressure on 
space within the car. But the move- 
ment of the luggage from the entrance 
of the station to the proper place in 
the car is a perplexing problem for 
the passenger. In stark contrast with 
the days before the war, almost no 
large station now provides enough red 
caps at peak periods of travel. This 
shortage undoubtedly is due to the gen- 
eral tightness in the supply of unskilled 
labor. Since the service charge now 
made doesn’t begin to cover the cost 
of paying red caps’ salaries, the rail- 
roads can hardly be expected to increase 





pay rates to attract more into the serv- 
ice. The fairly general let-down in 
red caps’ treatment of passengers is 
probably due in great measure to the 
present salary basis of income and loss 
of the tip incentive, although too many 
of the boys expect a tip in addition to 
the service charge which pays their 
salaries. The answer to the red cap 
problem is not at hand, but the situation 
must. be bettered if competition is to be 
overcome. 

The loading of trains at large ter- 
minals is not entirely satisfactory, es- 
pecially when, unable to find a red cap, 
the passenger is laden with baggage. 
Often, trains are backed in from the 
yards too near leaving time, making 
for jams at the gates and congestion on 
platforms. Passengers are too fre- 
quently directed to the wrong cars, or 
left to fend for themselves. And it is 
especially disconcerting in a large crowd 
to have to set down bags and fish for 
tickets at the gate, only to have to 
repeat the performance at the car door. 
This practice may keep passengers off 
the wrong trains and divide up the load 
among the cars, but it is a nuisance and 
should be eliminated at one of the two 
points. 


The to do 


Pennsylvania manages 





Parcel checking lockers are growing in popularity and ease congestion at 
checking rooms. Grand Central Terminal will have nearly 3,000 of them 
when current installations are completed by the American Locker Company 
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As in any service industry, personnel looms as the biggest factor in the quality 
of the service rendered the public. Shown here is the minimum assigned 
crew of the 14-car “Exposition Flyer” (C. B. & Q.-D. & R. G. W.-W. P.)—39 men 


without the gate-check on its New 
York-Washington service, one of the 
busiest in the world, while many roads 
do not perform a car-door check. And, 
while on the subject of loading, may 
we risk censure by expressing the hope 
that, through some means of overcoming 
the inherent difficulties involved, the 
car-floor-level platform will some day 
be standard at all large passenger sta- 
tions; no single step could speed up 
loading and increase passenger con- 
venience to a greater extent. 

On boarding overnight trains at bed 
time it is inconvenient to have to stand 
in the aisle or crowd into the smoking 


room while the porter makes up berths - 


which ought to have been ready at 
occupancy time. Many such trains do 
not carry club cars, since all the pass- 
engers are presumed to be ready for 
sleep on boarding them. These are the 
trains that will hold business travel 
for the railroads, if everything is done 
to make sleep in them a pleasant ex- 
perience. 


Diners Biggest Attraction 


The importance of good dining car 
service cannot be over-emphasized. For 
many a traveler superior meal service 
is the basis of choice of route. Con- 
versely, poor diner service can neutral- 
ize the effects of any and all other 
service improvements. “No other ele- 
ment of railroad service offers a greater 
opportunity for good public relations 
as a result of the close contact between 
dining car employees and passengers,” 
according to the passenger service study 
of the Railroad Committee for the 
Study of Transportation. 

Dining car costs have “gone through 
the roof,” because food prices and the 
wages of dining car help have risen. 
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percentagewise, probably more than any 
other items on the railroads. But if 
the railroads are to hold traffic, they 
must bear this cross cheerfully, for 
nothing can cause loss of public esteem 
faster than poor meal and club car 
service. It must be remembered, too, 
that the air lines provide meals free 
(small portions, to be sure, but free )— 
at a value to the passengers of more 
than $514 millions in 1946. The cost 
of the food they served was one-fourth 
their gas and oil bill. As mass trans- 
porters, the railroads cannot duplicate 
this offer, but consideration should be 
given toward serving meals free on 
long-distance trains when their failure 
to keep schedule requires passengers to 
eat meals which they had not antici- 
pated. 

Dining car service is improving but 
not fast enough. The prices on some 
roads are way out of line with those 
on others. There are too many items 
on the menu which are not in the 
kitchen. Courtesy is not up to par. 
On some trains there is insufficient 
eating space in relation to passenger 
volume. On almost all roads there are 
lengthy waits for seating. Favorable 
attention has been drawn to the Euro- 
pean system of stated “sittings” and 
reservations therefor in effect on the 
Pennsylvania’s “Congressional” before 
the war, and now offered on the Balti- 
more & QOhio’s “Capitol Limited” and 
the Burlington-Great Northern’s “Em- 
pire Builder.” On the latter two trains. 
stewards or train secretaries go through 
before each meal and give passengers 
reservation cards indicating a definite 
time for sitting down. Far from being 
regimentation, this method of appor- 
tioning meal times saves one from 
standing in hot dining car corridors 
like a private in a training camp. 


Apart from dining and clyb car 


ice, there is little to be said aboot 4 | 


comfort of train riding when 
under way. It is good. Those Of the 
staff who have tried plane riding agree 
that there is no more monotonous 
not to see the country than the “blurred. 
vision way” of the air. To Capitalize 
on their advantage, it is NECEssary for 
the railroads only to make sure thy 
the windows are clean and give go 
vision, and that the increasing number 
of train announcement installations ar 
exploited to the full in announcing stop, 
and describing interesting points along 
the line. With regard to equipment 
features, there come to mind the prim 
importance of a suitable foot rest for 
overnight coach travel to prevent swell. 
ing of the feet and ankles; control of 
smoking by provision of car partitions 
rather than by crowding the smokers 
into inadequate smoking compartrtents; 
and the abolition of the few remaining 
penny-in-the-slot drinking cup pur. 
veyors, which lose far more good will 
than free cups would cost. 


Arrangements for Arrival 


Detraining of passengers is too often 
a crowded and time-consuming process, 
The principal trouble is baggage, which 
must be unloaded before the passengers 
and identified before it can be removed 
from the platform. The custom of the 
Southern Pacific, among others, of 
ticketing hand baggage through from 
the seat to the taxi stand obviates this 
delay. In older stub-end terminals with 
narrow platforms, it is suggested that 
crews withhold unloading head-end bag- 
gage, mail and express until all passen- 
gers have detrained. 

A particular difficulty these days, 
which, because it is the last phase of 
the journey, leaves a bitter taste, is that 
attendant on getting a taxi at destina 
tion. In theory, the railroads have n0 
responsibility for taxi service, but in the 
mind of the customer they do, particu 
larly when he knows that, at a number 
of stations, they issue exclusive rights 
to one or two cab companies. It must 
be realized also that the air lines under- 
take to deliver their passengers 1 
destinations in downtown areas at a flat 
charge and with assured accommoda- 
tions. 

The principal flaw in taxi service at 
railroad stations is that there is no 
enough of it and there is too much hold- 
over of the wartime custom of “share 
the-cab.” The latter seems to have pa 
away everywhere but at the outbound 
taxi loading zones of passenger depots 
Surely it is to the railroads’ interest to 
make certain that the taxi service at 
their facilities is as good as it is aay 


where else in town, and to invite com 


petition, if necessary, to attain that ent 
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an Commuter Traffic Be Made to Pay? 


enlarged residential areas along its line. 
A competing high-speed highway usually 
diverts traffic without permitting a pro- 
portionate reduction in service and ex- 
penses, while residential development 
may do the opposite—add to commuter 
revenues without proportionately in- 
creasing expenses. This last is true, 
however, only where existing trains can 
carry more passengers, without necessi- 
tating proportionately increased ex- 
penditures on rolling stock, tracks and 
terminal facilities. 

There are few situations where com- 
muter traffic is yielding revenues suff- 
cient to meet the costs of the service. 
These costs are inordinately high and 
are tending constantly upward, while 
actual or prospective toll-free highways 
of the “super” variety have diverted or 
are threatening to divert traffic and re- 
duce the gross revenues of the commuter 
trains, without reducing operating ex- 
penses proportionately. 

Fares have been increased—but in- 
creases are always strenuously resisted. 






SOR 


Photo courtesy N.Y. N. H. & H. 


This costly philanthropy by the railroads skidded greatly 
till 1940 but it has been going steadily upward ever since 


The state commissions, particularly, 
minimize and delay them all they can, 
in deference to popular opinion. And 
popular opinion finds it hard to under- 
stand why a train carrying, say, 600 
passengers, each paying 1% cents per 
mile—gross revenue of $7.50 a train- 
mile—does not yield an attractive profit. 
The answer lies, of course, in the fact 
that the railroad hauls the passengers 
only 10 or 20 miles but incurs practically 
all the operating expenses, except fuel, 
that would be involved in a 100-mile run. 
Each commuter train entails costly 
terminal handling, which is just about 
as expensive for a commuter train 
which has grossed $75 for its entire 
run as for a long-haul train which may 
have grossed several thousand dollars 
in one trip. 

Equally unattractive, from a stand- 
point of earnings, is the concentration 
of suburban traffic into two brief “rush 
hours,” city-ward in the morning and 
country-ward in the evening. Crews, 
equipment and terminal facilities have 







In an area of short hauls and only medium population density, high costs 


and traffic loss to highways make problem of continued service acute 
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to be large enough to cope with two 
hours of maximum traffic—which means 
that expense is incurred to maintain a 
large surplusage of crews, equipment 
and terminal facilities for 22 hours a 
day when they do not earn anything. 
Considering all the wastage of labor, 
structures, and equipment necessary to 
cater to commuters, a premium above 
standard coach rates could probably be 
justified for this service, instead of, 
as is actually the practice, offering it 
at about half the standard fare. 

Unless and until commuter traffic can 
be made self-sustaining, it creates red- 
ink figures which the railroads must 
strive to offset by higher charges than 
would otherwise be necessary on freight 
and standard passenger service. Such 
charges injure the railroads in compet- 
ing for normal-rate, long-haul business, 
which they are economically fitted to 
handle. 

Commuter traffic in 1946 totaled 5,857 
million passenger-miles, or 9 per cent 
of total passenger volume. Twenty 
years earlier—in 1926—suburban pass- 
enger-miles were 6,605 million, or 23 
per cent of total passenger traffic. The 
low point in total passenger busiriess 
came in 1933, when commuter traffic 
was 26 per cent of the total. From 
that year until 1945 total passenger 
volume went steadily upward and, since, 
has sharply declined. But commuter 
business did not reach its low point 
until 1940, and the increase which began 
then has not ceased. Non-commuter 
traffic in 1946 was down 35 per cent 
from 1944, but commuter business was 
up 11 per cent. 


The Fundamental! Difficulty 


Whether the present increase in this 
traffic will long continue remains to be 
seen. The current housing shortage 
doubtless contributes to swell the volume 
of business, forcing people to travel 
considerable distances to work when, if 
housing were available nearby, travel 
would be curtailed. Against the possi- 
bility of traffic decline from this cause, 
however, is the apparent tendency of 
urban populations to scatter—to leave 
densely populated centers for the sub- 
urbs. To counteract any permanent rail- 
road traffic gain from this development, 
however, are a multitude of rapidly 
maturing plans for the construction of 
intersection-less “super” highways in 
urban areas. 

Where these roads are restricted to 
private automobiles and where tolls are 
charged (e.g., in Westchester county, 
New York, and Fairfield county, Con- 
necticut), they do not appear to threaten 
great diversion of traffic from commuter 
trains. Where such roads are toll-free, 
however, they encourage commuting by 
automobile. Where the “super” high- 
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ways or “super” bridges (e.g., as be- 
tween Northern New Jersey and New 
York) are open to commercial vehicles, 
even if modest tolls are charged, they 
may divert traffic from the rails to buses. 
In some communities, government in- 
vasion of the suburban travel field does 
not stop with providing highways but 
(e.g.. in New York, Chicago, and 
Boston) includes socialized rapid transit, 
which always manages to be favored 
over private enterprise, either in freedom 
from taxation or, perhaps, in not being 
required to cover all costs from fares 
paid. 

The fundamental economic difficulty 
which all railroad commuter lines face, 
therefore, is this: The government has 
invaded the field of suburban transpor- 
tation with facilities (e.g., “super” high- 
ways, “super” bridges, and transit lines) 
which yield no taxes and are wholly or 
partly paid for by general taxation; and 
which have come into competition with 
the highly-taxed facilities provided by 
the railroads, while the railroads have 
no means of paying the expenses of their 
service except by charges collected from 
their customers. 

This difficulty is fundamental. Even 
if regulatory commissions should be dis- 
posed to permit the railroads to levy 
rates on commutation traffic adequate, 
theoretically, to render the business 
profitable, the railroads would usually 
find it difficult to raise rates as high 
as needed for this purpose without the 
loss of traffic to the highways or other 
socialized transportation—so long as 
these facilities in socialized ownership 
are not supported by tolls or by charges 
high enough to cover capital and mainte- 
nance costs, plus the equivalent of ad 
valorem taxes on all property used for 


‘transportation. 


E 

One solution to the railroads’ dilemma 
in facing such unequal competition for 
a traffic which, at best, has never been 
especially attractive, is for them to with- 
draw entirely from the service—as the 
Southern Pacific has done in Marin 
county and the East Bay section of the 
San Francisco area. In these instances, 


bridges were built over the bay and 


the Golden Gate, affording a direct 
service far more convenient than the 
railroad could provide with its train- 
plus-ferry combination. The railroad 
turned over its East Bay service to the 
“Key System” electric line, which se- 
cured operating rights over the bay 
bridge; and yielded its Marin county 
service to the Pacific Greyhound bus 
line after Marin county traffic had 
dwindled from nearly 4,000,000 pass- 
engers in 1929 to only 125,000 in 1941. 

But socialistic competition usually does 
not do so thorough a job. It usually 
does not supplant, but merely taxes away 
the “cream,” leaving behind a wilted 
railroad business but one with still 


enough life in it so that complete abay. 
donment of service is difficult or jp, 
possible. . This is what happened jy 
Bergen county, N. J., with the open’ 
of publicly-owned bridges and tunnels 
across the Hudson, combined with a yay 
improvement in the highways, The 
railroads’ situation in handling com. 
muters is not helped any, either, 
the issuance by the I.C.C. of certificates 
authorizing the invasion by bus line 
of commuter territory—not to carry low. 
rated commuter traffic, nor to deal with 
rush-hour loads, but to compete for th 
’round-the-clock business which pa 
standard fares. The more such fulleratp 
business the railroads lose, of cour 
the nearer comes the inevitable day whey 
profitless commuter service must he 
greatly curtailed or abandoned, Ap 
operator of buses in North Jersey re. 
cently observed: “Buses just couldn't 
come anywhere near the railroads’ com. 
mutation rates. While the public thinks 
rail commutation tickets are high nov, 
it would be stunned if we ever announced 
a rate that would permit us to break 
even on the service.” 


Brotherhood Demands 


Another basic difficulty confronting 
the railroads’ commuter business—almost 
as serious as the socialistic competition— 
is the insistence of railroad labor, e& 
pecially train and engine crews, in 
matching their hours and earnings with 
employees in line-haul service. Agree- 
ments with the train and engine unions 
formerly allowed 8 hours of daily duty 
in a “spread” of 12 hours, without the 
payment of penalty overtime rates. 
This has now been reduced to 8 hours 
in a spread of 10 hours. Specifically, 
an employee might actually work only 
1% hours on a city-ward trip in the 
morning, beginning, say, at 7 a.m., with 
another 114 hours on a country-ward 
trip beginning at 5:30 p.m. Yet, while 
working only 3 hours, this employee 
would receive 2 hours of pay at penalty 
overtime rates, in addition to 8 hours 
at ‘standard rates. 

It is awfully hard for railroads to 
make ends meet with a service in which 
they have to pay at penalty rates for 9 
much employee time which is not spett 
in producing any revenues at all. 
the end is not yet, because one of the 
changes in working rules which the 
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operating unions are now demanding is 
that the standard “day” in suburban 
service be reduced to 6 hours in a spread 
of 8 hours. In the example given above, 
the employee actually working only 

hours in a spread of 12 would have 
be paid for 8 hours at standard rates 
and for 4 hours’ overtime. The trolley- 
car and bus employees who are perfortt- 
ing service comparable to that of étr 
ployees on suburban trains are not cof 
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mplete 
cult ee pensated at wages and under working 


comparable to those applying to 
Pret ees of line-haul trains, but such 
and t standards, nevertheless, are the goal of 
witty railroads’ suburban train employees. 
vays Th A further difficulty with suburban 
dling grvice is the persistence of low rates. 
either The railroads are reluctant even to ask 
“certifc by for fares high enough adequa tely to put 
bes i this service on a profitable basis, and 
ea = the regulatory commissions, particularly 
A those of the states, are slow with their 


ay decisions and never grant all that is 

shich pays} S™Stt 

“oe A Problem of Communication 

¢ day when} From the facts above outlined, it may 
must bef be safely concluded that the commuter 


med, Anff pysiness, generally speaking, is going to 
Jersey te. continue to be a costly headache for the 
st couldn't railroads (1) until there is established 
oads’ com-§ some more equitable system of levying 
blic thinks costs upon the users of competing urban 
high now, transportation facilities which are 
announced§ financed socialistically; (2) until em- 
to break ployees on suburban lines realize that 
thir work is comparable in function 
and importance—and should be equaled 
ids in compensation—not to the work of 
line-haul railroad employees, but to that 


fronting f of employees of competing rapid transit 
s—almost § and bus lines; and (3) until regulatory 
petition § commissions lose their prejudice against 
labor, es- § prompt action to permit the railroads to 
rews, in § levy charges as high as they believe they 
ings with § can, in the direction of putting this serv- 
Agree § ice as nearly as. possible into black 
le ain | figures in the income account. 
aily duty § Translated into terms of management 
hout the § action, all three of these problems re- 
e rates, | solve themselves into one problem—that 
8 hours | of communication, i.e., of relentlessly un- 
cifically, J covering and interpreting the economic 
ork only facts regarding this unprofitable service 
) in the § ™ terms of the self-interest of com- 
m., with | muters, of other railroad patrons, and 
ry-ward | of railroad employees. 
t, while} It is axiomatic that in the long run 
mployee § @ privately-owned business cannot con- 
penalty § tinue to operate a service where outgo 
8 hours § exceeds income. This fundamental fact 


is one of great importance to the com- 





oads to § muters—who have hundreds of millions 
n which § of dollars invested in residential property 
s for 9 § the value of which hinges, ultimately, 
at spent § Upon their helping the railroads, rather 
, And than hindering them, to take whatever 
of the § steps may be necessary to put commuter 
ich the operations safely “in the black.” Simi- 
ding is § larly, employees on suburban trains will 
burban f be a great deal better off if they can 
spread § be induced to absorb enough of the facts 
above, f about this business to bring them to 
only 3 the realization that they need to modify 
ave to their demands as to wages and working 
| rats § Conditions, at least to the degree neces- 
rolley- § Sty to eliminate the risk of wholesale 
rform § Withdrawal by the railroads from this 
of em F service, 

t com f Railroad patrons other than com- 


muters also have a self-interest at stake 
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Frequent electrified schedules in areas of concentrated 
population are least vulnerable to highway competition 


—which can be enlivened by a judicious 
supply of the appropriate facts—in their 
desire not to have their rates and fares 
arbitrarily increased in order to com- 
pensate the railroads for the losses 
suffered in conducting the suburban 
transportation business. 

One railroad which has done more, 
perhaps, in the direction of educating 
the public in the economics of suburban 
passenger traffic than any other is the 
Central of New Jersey. Of this effort, 
Chief Executive Officer William Wyer 
reports: “We started doing this four 
years ago and our main difficulty is that 
the situation is so bad that nobody be- 
lieves the facts. However, there is 
beginning to be a realization of the 
situation, and this has been heightened 
by the recent effort of our principal 
bondholders to include in their plan of 
reorganization a provision that, if the 
out-of-pocket loss from suburban service 
exceeds an amount to be set by the 
I.C.C., the reorganized company shall 
be under no charter obligation to furnish 
service to an extent which will result 
in a greater deficit. The New Haven 
reorganization plan with its provision 
regarding curtailment of Old Colony 
suburban service, which has been upheld 
by the Supreme Court, has shown the 
way for bringing these matters to a 
head.” * 

There are a few fortunate situations 
where, until recent heavy increases in 
wages and costs, suburban service was 
not an utterly ruinous money-loser, and 
where population is so dense that fre- 
quent service can be provided—which 
gives the railroad service a convenience 
that tax-aided competition finds it hard 
to compete with. Among such services 








are the electrified suburban lines of the 
Illinois Central on the south side of 
Chicago and the electrified shore line 
of the New Haven into New York. 
The Illinois Central spent millions of 
dollars on the electrification of this 
service in the Twenties and, at the 
same time, greatly reduced its fares— 
counting upon increased patronage to 
recoup its outlay. The investment did 
not edrn an adequate return, but what 
had been an operating loss was converted 
into operating income. If costs had 
remained stable, steadily increasing 
traffic would probably have eventually 
made the investment remunerative— 
but costs have not remained stable. 


The Effect of Taxes 


A temporary increase of 10 per cent 
in rates, authorized for November 1, 
is expected to increase operating rev- 
enues by $50,000 a month. But out of 
every additional dollar in revenue the 
road receives it must pay 44 cents in 
taxes, not counting the 834 per cent 
federal levy on payrolls. The net ef- 
fect of the 10 per cent fare increase 
will be to turn an operating loss of 
$10,000 a month into $20,000 a month 
of net operating income, but this is a 
microscopic return upon a capital in- 
vestment of $46,000,000—so further 
rate relief is urgently needed. At the 
same time, the quality of service pos- 
sible upon such a highly-developed line 
in an area of concentrated population 
puts this operation in a category with 
problems which could be largely re- 
duced, if not completely eliminated, by 
appropriate increases in rates. 

Much the same situation obtains, as 
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already suggested, on the New Haven’s 
line into New York. But conditions on 
the Old Colony line of the New Haven 
into Boston are more complex and 
more acute. This line carried over 16,- 
000,000 passengers in 1920 and less 
than 9,000,000 in 1946. Almost half the 
number ride for distances less than 10 
miles and 80 per cent of the travel is 
under 20 miles. Here is one line where 
reorganization has necessitated the seg- 
gregation of earnings and expenses, 
and the New Haven is permitted to 
discontinue passenger service entirely 
on this line if the service incurs a 
deficit of as much as $850,000 in any 
12 consecutive months. The deficit for 
1947 is estimated at $3,387,000—and, to 
avoid the necessity for abandoning 
service, the New Haven is seeking per- 
mission from state authorities to in- 
crease both regular and commutation 
fares on this line by 40 per cent. 
There is under discussion in Massa- 
chusetts a proposal that the state-owned 
rapid transit system in Boston take 
over and operate all the railroad com- 
muter lines serving that area—which 
is, possibly, one solution to the prob- 
lem. Government ownership of rail- 
roads, even of commuter lines, is op- 
posed on principle by most sturdy be- 
lievers in free enterprise. But if they 
are not sturdy enough to prevent vio- 
lation of their principles in the so- 
cialistic financing of highways and 
rapid transit, then the ultimate sociali- 
zation of the costs of railroad service 
which meet the competition of these 
highways and transit lines would ap- 
pear to be inevitable. It is futile to 
oppose the socialization of railroad 
service alone, while winking at the so- 
cialization of transportation facilities 
which compete with the railroads. This 
is like the man who thought he could 
avoid becoming drunk by taking all the 
drinks he had a mind to, so long as 
he stopped with his next-to-last one. 


Would Eliminate Parasites 


The New Haven, incidentally, has 
established a firm policy throughout its 
organization of exerting every effort to 
make every segment of its service self- 
sustaining, either through higher rates, 
improvement in methods, or securing 
a larger volume of business. Where 
these steps fail, it intends, wherever 
possible, to abandon the profitless serv- 
ice. The theory behind this policy is 
that it is unfair to ask patrons of 
profitable services to pay charges high- 
er than necessary to cover such service, 
in order to subsidize other patrons who 
do not pay their full share. 

Such a policy is undoubtedly quite 
necessary in the case of the New 
Haven, which derives only 54 per cent 
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of its gross revenues from freight and 
which estimates that it will suffer a 
net income deficit in 1947 after fixed 
and contingent charges. If a similar 
policy were emphasized on other roads, 
the day would be hastened when com- 
muter business would be placed on a 
dependable, remunerative basis—which 
is the only basis on which a service 
can look forward to indefinite con- 
tinuance and progressive improvement 
under private enterprise. 

To recapitulate, including a few ad- 
ditional considerations not heretofore 
mentioned : 


1. Commuter service is nowhere prof- 
itable at present rates. It is inherently 
a costly service for reasons which are 
imperfectly realized by commuters and 
employees alike, and commuter-carry- 
ing railroads need improved commu- 
nication with employees and the public, 
in an effort to reveal and interpret the 
economic facts of the service in terms 
of the self-interest of the audience ad- 
dressed. 

2. Some railroads, especially those 
involved in reorganization and those 
with losses from commuter service 
which bear a high ratio to total earn- 
ings, have developed complete and con- 
clusive figures on the losses they are 
sustaining. It would doubtless be help- 
ful to better understanding of the prob- 
lem, both by regulatory authorities and 
the public, if all important partici- 
pators in this traffic made similar fig- 
ures available. 

3. Improvements in service are fre- 
quently demanded, and some railroads 
(notably the Long Island) have, after 
reviewing the figures, made such im- 
provements contingent upon fare in- 
creases—an effective means, it would 
seem, of communicating the facts about 
the business to the customers, and of 
identifying the self-interest .of the 
patron with that of the railroad. 

4. No railroad has gone so far as 
to ask complete exemption from ad va- 
lorem taxation of property used to pro- 
vide commuter service—yet such ex- 
emption would be no more than just, 
in view of the tax exemption extended 
to other plant used in the transporta- 
tion of urban passenger traffic. The 
community benefits when passengers 
enter the city by train rather than by 
bus or automobile, because such en- 
trance entails no expense to the city 
in additional street improvements to 
accommodate increased vehicular traffic. 
In view of this public advantage from 
the encouragement of rail travel, why 
discourage it by adding several dollars 
a year to the commuter’s fare to cover 
the cost of ad valorem taxes on rail 
property, which charge is escaped by 
the passenger who travels by bus or 
private automobile? A demand for tax 









exemption, even if not immedi 
successful, should still prove helpful j 
dramatizing this situation, thys Dro 
moting its ultimate solution, 

5. Commuter service formerly byjj 
up communities along a railroad fix 
and resulted in additional freight rey, 
nues, but this argument for carry} 
on the business at a loss no long 
holds—since practically all this shor. 
haul freight business now moves 
truck. About all the all-rail freight tra 
fic now going to the suburban towns i 
fuel and lumber, and most of this traf 
will move by rail whether the 
ride the trains or not. Some long-haul 
passenger traffic is picked up in sy}. 
urban communities, but it may 
doubted whether this advantage is suf 
ficient to offset the losses which th 
movement of commuters places on over. 
all passenger traffic earnings, , 








A Changing Environment — 


6. Commuter traffic developed before 
the days of improved highways an 
the automotive vehicle. Much of it ma 
established, even, before the advent d 
electric traction. Where hauls are duit 
short and population not particulath 
dense, steam railroad service canto 
be made frequent enough to matcht 
convenience of newer  transportatiot 
agencies. In such circumstances, i 
there is any means of abandoning th 
steam service entirely, that may be th 
only practicable solution. 

7. There is no one formula » 
plicable to the problem in all it 
aspects, because these aspects differ 
from road to road and even on differ 
ent lines of the same road. In a few 
spots, more realistic rate regulation 
might alone be sufficient to put th 
traffic on an economic basis, at lea 
for the time being. In most instances, 
however, more drastic remedies wil 
be needed—even, perhaps, going sofat 
as requiring local governments” 
equalize the treatment of the rai : 
as to taxes and self support with 
treatment accorded to transportal™ 
facilities in public ownership. i. 

8. The problem for the railroads 
dealing with this business is one d 
adaptation to a changing environmel 
—which is a test determining the sit 
vival or extinction of any orgall 
biological or economic, which 1s Si 
jected to it. To pass this test the ta 
roads need, first, to discover and mast 
all the information pertinent to thel 
situation and, second, to convey 
information to the public who have: 
in their power to consent to or to 
pose the necessary changes. Info 
tion and communication appear 
the two words which are the key @* 
successful solution. = 
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With facilities like this to offer ... 


the railroads’ sales promotion activities are ramify- 
ing as peacetime competition tests their success in 


..- making them successful revenue producers 
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buyer's Market to Test Sales Methods 


To fill their new trains the railroads will employ varied 
and aggressive promotion techniques, including advertis- 


ing, “‘package”’ tours, credit plans, and other inducements : 


INCE the war’s end, the railroads, 

like many industries, have been 
going through the difficulties of a transi- 
tion from the conditions that create a 
seller’s market to those that result in a 
buyer’s market. That transition is still 
incomplete, and the railroads’ passenger 
sales promotion activities have not yet 
been fully adjusted to the requirements 
of intensively competitive peacetime 
business. Many steps have been taken, 
however, since the appearance of the 
1946 Passenger Progress issue, in the 
adoption of new or revived sales and 
service methods, and there is evidence 
that others will be adopted as soon as 
the railroads are completely able actual- 
ly to deliver the goods their salesmen 
are offering—that is, the better trains 
and more attractive traveling conditions 
the public is expecting of them. 


Selling the Service 


The railroads’ passenger traffic men’s 
selling problem and technique are not 
particularly different from those of 
many industries that deal with the ulti- 
mate consumer. Their first job is to let 
the potential customer know what the 
railroad has for sale and to arouse his 
desire to purchase it. Their second job 
is to supply the product in such a satis- 
factory manner that the purchaser will 
have pleasant recollections of the trans- 
action and be inclined to buy more at 
the first opportunity. 

One of the most familiar and ortho- 
dox ways to arouse the interest of the 
potential customer in a product, of 
course, is through advertising. The rail- 
roads are old hands at advertising pas- 
senger service, but their use of that form 
of sales promotion has been, and still is, 
rather vigorously and frequently criti- 
cized. Until shortly before the war such 
criticism was directed largely to the 
quality of the advertisements the rail- 
roads ran, and it was contended either 
that they did not arouse any desire in 
the reader at all, or that the desire they 
did arouse was just to go to a place 
served by the railroad rather than to 
go by railroad to the place described. 
But railroad advertising went through 
a metamorphosis about the time stream- 
lined trains began to revive public in- 
terest in railroad travel, and the result 
was a type of advertising that succeeded 
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Region and Road 


New Enctanp REcion: 
Boston & Maine 


New York Central 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ...... 
Pere Marquette 


PocAHONTAS REGION: 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 


SouTHERN REGION: 


Alabama Great Southern ................. 7,957 14,160 
Atlantic Coast Line ... .... 
Central of Georgia 


Florida East Coast 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio .... 


Louisville & Nashville .. 


Seaboard Air Line .... 


Duluth, Missabe 
Great Northern 
Minneapolis & St. Louis . 


wore Wont & Menver City... 2. 623s. cee 


Western Pacific ...... £ 
Isc e ein boos meee $2,036,870 $104,855 


SOUTHWESTERN REGION: 
International-Great Northern sain Soca 776 4,759 
Kansas City Southern .... : siete 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Missouri Pacific 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


Texas & Pacific 


Advertising Expenditures in 1946 


Selected Class I Railways—United States* 














CrenTRAL EASTERN REGION: 











Magazine Newspaper 
cn cine it a $47,666 $60,037 
° : . : = 1,955 
Canadian Pacific (Lines in Vermont) ...... 3 1,434 
APL ere an EO aes Sarge. 2,841 2,805 
eA Sekt eee Uk t cig Og 455 3,054 
New York, New Haven & Hartford ........ 45,452 144,795 
PS eS ns sare aots wikis Mais Kidlae ae WS $109,203 $218,144 
eT ee 1,412 7,252 
Lo 772 
MECC AbGGks: -aSeee hehe 165,086 66,787 
ae er eT ee ee 11,563 11,416 
Perens acca anne 1,530 38,365 
5 ee eee ennaee, fees 480,442 305,390 
es 52,421 
PERCE Ss aos Gclkaus dhe wes 36,455 68,870 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie .................. 21,513 15,069 
OS eS ae 47,501 97,971 
Piet eek AK Reiinss <cceice ons $769,744 $673,828 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown ............ re 2,073 
Sa ear 95,467 159,081 
Central R. R. of New Jersey ............ ee 6,087 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ..... .......... 6,118 19,973 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville ........ 4,331 6,168 
ee ep ee Stee nin ale EO 910 93,017 
eee. ear a 1,459,474 575,226 
SCI Ie 10,251 
Pek ae ne ee eee 1,504 5,525 
feeeceae 2,216 
4 ete ee Lis nodewieeee copes $880,549 $117,427 
CSRS aL eee BO 99,722 162,277 
MSE CGa ke etsaceeea he 175,137 66,545 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac .............. 3,798 4,008 
ease te Sis Mitts ia clue io son tw.s spies eleven $279,493 $232,830 

















CENTRAL WESTERN REGION: 


ee Ge 6,593 94,030 
f Georgia ...... Pp reeeren a 59,445 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Tex. Pac. ..... 12,916 22,667 
Peds. a poe Sige a See > 1,566 13,837 
BERR ba ee os eae 3,003 
OT ee 5,540 35,890 
ae aegis Hee 5,808 31,289 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis ........ oe 68,290 
New Orleans & Northeastern ............. 4,242 7,521 
Ree EEN Ne 11,755 80,901 
ee ee mee ee es 96,620 172,204 
PEPER Seeds tees chances cire $158,157 $616,245 
Chicago & North Western ................ pzzs 115,003 
: er eee é 92 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 220,701 191,392 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha ... 419 14,662 
eee 1,524 3,675 
SES a sists is iow sie <a es 275,950 
SE PS gone 30,143 6,069 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. Marie ...... 6,014 10,474 
RE ee Pen rae R elas 2 io gs Sw 33,464 101,188 

<2 eee rs 5,005 y 

Se a ee ae pete heca.ts 2 eee $732,852 $140,100 

Cee 2 eer. maar hte eke 1,921 11,011 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Sys. ........ 285,490 503,105 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy .... .... ty 69,659 145,375 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ........... 34,016 161,371 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ............ 4,067 ei 
Southern Pacific Co.—Pacific Lines ....... 268,910 332,470 
ao gl Ns EE .... 679,849 778,517 
beh et ac ue es 16,591 68,022 























ites 5,972 17,043 
ae ek 3,216 9,221 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines ............. 84,599 66,445 
ee he 7,371 39,266 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico .......... 274 14,554 
cays EA EO 26,852 41,229 
i thwestern Lines ... ......... 364 : 

Sag fey <i ae 20,747 102,530 
5 See RA 2 a ne RE ry 19,590 125,528 
Rett Salas Sto alalpinig Miuors $183,771 $456,203 

Grand total, United States ............ $5,010,894 $5,847,521 $438,428 


* Roads spending less than $10,000 are not listed separately, but their expenditures are included in 






in calling attention to and stimulating 






interest in the railroad as the means 4 conven! 
transportation to the traveler’s cho, § tau" 
destination. sored 





























































It was necessary practically to St. since 
pend this sort of advertising during th, and th 
war, because the railroads did not have among 
enough equipment and facilities to care spect— 
comfortably for all .of the passenger penden 
business that came to them without any cializin 
solicitation. The delays that have bee, Ameri 
experienced in getting new passenger roads | 
cars and putting them in service sinc § ‘M* | 
the war ended have tended to discourage and pr 
all-out advertising of railrodd servic. given 


and the industry’s uncertain earnings coo 

situation has been reflected in som sales 

cases in curtailed advertising budges ie 
‘iw 


with the result that the railroads’ ag. 
vertising efforts again are the subject adequa 
of considerable criticism, directed this 
time, however, at their quantity rather 
than their quality. It has been said, for 
example, that all of the railroads to.§ Oth 
gether do not spend as much money inf “oUrse, 
a year to advertise their product in the§ operat! 
newspapers and magazines and on the “fan” 
radio as a single manufacturer of tooth § iceS 1 
paste. siderat 
cilities 
only a 
these a 

The expenditures of the larger Class} able d 
I railroads in 1946 for newspaper, mag. } more 1 
azine and radio advertising—which Afte 
largely, though not entirely, was either } for ra 
devoted directly to the promotion of § still is 
passenger travel or was of a general, or § of that 
so-called institutional, nature—are set § action 
forth in the table herewith. Total ex § from I 
penditures for advertising, which in- § tons t 
clude salaries, booklets, calendars ani § resent 
other printed matter, and the various § tous 
expenditures assignable to such activi- J proces 
ties, were $19,624,511 in 1946, Of this J teserv 
total, $5,010,894 was spent for magazine peditic 
advertising, $5,847,521 in newspapers, j must | 
and $438,428 on the radio. The Union § Journe 
Pacific was the largest buyer of news § ‘ésour 
paper space and the Pennsylvania was 
the leader in expenditures for magazine 
advertising. While conditions will vary 
on individual roads, it is reasonable tof Itc 
expect that overall outlays for adver § gener: 
tising to promote passenger travel by proacl 
railroad will grow as modern facilities § ‘equir 
to accommodate it become more abut- § their 
dant. In addition to the expenditures § and tl 
of the individual roads, the Pullman § i th 


Solicitation 





Company has been a consistent user of J 'ssue 
advertising space to promote travel by F such ; 
train, and the Association of American fices, 
Railroads and other organizations have the es 
supported advertising designed to bent burea 
fit the industry as a whole. for re 

Advertising, of course, is only om tinati 
of the forms of sales promotion which of er 
the railroads employ. Where it is prac _ 


ticable direct personal solicitation 
used, but the nature of the business # Part 
restricts work of this kind largely 0} ‘ain: 
volume or group travel prospects, such as Th 
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conventions OT organized or “packaged” 
tours. The latter sometimes are spon- 
sored of managed by the railroad— 
since World War II the New Haven 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio have been 
among the most active roads in this re- 
spect—but more frequently by inde- 

ndent travel or tourist agencies spe- 
cializing in such activities, such as the 
American Express Company. Most rail- 
roads report that their relations with 
these agencies have been satisfactory 
and profitable. Some attention has been 
given by railroads to developing the 
market for recurring passenger travel 
sales that exists in large social or busi- 
ness organizations, but there is doubt 
whether its possibilities have yet been 


adequately tested. 


Bargain Offers 


Other methods of promoting travel, of 
course, include the “bargain sale”—the 
operation of low-rate special excursions, 
“fan” trains and similar unusual serv- 
ices, in which the railroads showed con- 
siderable ingenuity before the war. Fa- 
cilities have been available recently for 
only a limited and spotty restoration of 
these activities, but their very consider- 
able development is to be expected as 
more normal conditions are restored. 

After the potential passenger’s desire 
for railroad travel has been aroused, it 
still is necessary to make the realization 
of that desire easy for him if the trans- 
action is to be completely satisfactory 
from his point of view. Offices and sta- 
tions must be inviting, the railroad rep- 
tesentatives he meets must be cour- 
teous and helpful and interested, the 
process of selling tickets and securing 
teservations must be simple and ex- 
peditious, and every possible provision 
must be made for him to finance his 
journey in the way best adapted to his 
resources and his wishes. 


Courtesy Campaign 


It cannot be said that the railroads, in 
general, have yet reached or even ap- 
proached perfection in meeting these 
tequirements, but it can be said that 
their importance is widely appreciated 
and that much effort is being expended 
in this direction. Other pages in this 
issue outline some of these measures, 
such as the modernization of ticket of- 
fices, the construction of new stations, 
the establishment of central reservation 
bureaus, the restoration of arrangements 
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for renting automobiles at railroad des- 
tinations for local travel, the provision 
of credit cards to simplify ticket pur- 
chases, and “Traveloan” arrangements, 
all more or less widely adopted for the 
part each may contribute to keeping the 
trains filled with pleased passengers. 

he necessity for strenuous efforts to 
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make railroad employees more conscious 
of the importance of courtesy in dealing 
with the public became particularly obvi- 
ous as the strains of wartime business 
emphasized shortcomings in this phase 
of railroad service, and most railroads 
have been actively and persistently con- 
cerned in securing employee coopera- 
tion to earn an improved reputation for 
courteous, friendly service. 





Passenger Cars 
on Order 


(Continued from page 194) 


are received from the builders. When 
deliveries are completed, the cars will 
be used in the “Texas Eagle,” operated 
jointly with other lines between New 
York and El Paso, Texas, and in the 
“Louisiana Eagle,” operating between 
New Orleans, Shreveport, Dallas and 
Fort Worth. 

Eight of the cars on order for the 
Wabash with American Car & Foundry 
—four 12 roomette, 4 bedroom sleep- 
ing cars and four 48-passenger coaches 
—will cost about $900,000 and will be 
used to make up that road’s portion 
of the new equipment to be provided 
for the “City of St. Louis,” operated 
between St. Louis, Kansas City, San 
Francisco and Portland in conjunction 
with the Union Pacific and the South- 
ern Pacific. The other A. C. F. cars 
will make up the seven-car streamlined 
“City of Kansas City,” to be operated 
between St. Louis and Kansas City. 
The cars being constructed by Budd 
will go into a new six-car stainless steel 
train, unnamed as yet, which will be 
run between Chicago and St. Louis. 

All cars on order for the Western 
Pacific will be used to make up that 
road’s quota of equipment for the 
“California Zephyr” service run in 
conjunction with the Burlington and the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. The 
power for these trains will be supplied 
by Diesel-electric locomotives operated 
independently by each of the three 
roads. The Western Pacific’s share of 
the motive power—three 4,500-hp. loco- 


motives, each having one A and two 


B units—was received from Electro- 
Motive last July and is temporarily 
assigned to duty hauling the “Exposi- 
tion Flyer” between Oakland and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Thirty-five new passenger day coaches 
seating 68 persons will be put into 
service by the Canadian Pacific late this 
fall and delivery of five new sleeping 
cars of the 10 roomette-5 double bedroom 
type is scheduled for 1948. The frames 
of the new cars were constructed by the 
National Steel Car Company and the 


finishing operations are being handled 
by the road’s own Angus shops in 
Montreal. Each of the coaches is air- 
conditioned, equipped with “Sleepy Hol- 
low” seats, wide observation-type win- 
dows and individually-controlled fluores- 
cent lights. The sleeping cars also are 
air-conditioned and the roomettes are 
provided with folding beds which can 
be lowered for occupancy and pushed 
back into place when not in use, com- 
plete toilet facilities, a wardrobe for 
clothes, wide observation windows, slid- 
ing doors and zippered curtains. Bed- 
rooms are equipped with “pull down” 
sofa-type beds and upper berths. 

The Canadian National has ordered 
thirty 60-passenger first class coaches 
from the Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
(delivery of which is scheduled for 
this month), 10 baggage cars and 10 
mail and express cars from the Na- 
tional Steel Car Company (delivery 
of which is expected next February), 
and 50 express refrigerator cars from 
its Transcona, Man., shops. Also, 
in the road’s own shops 16 cars 
are being converted into bedroom- 
buffet-lounge cars and 20 are being 
converted into sleeping cars of the 
8 section-1 drawing room-2 compart- 
ment type. This latter equipment is 
intended for service on the “Conti- 
nental Limited” between Vancouver 
and Montreal-Toronto. It is expected 
that a sufficient number of the sleep- 
ing cars will be available before the 
1948 summer season to equip trains 1 
and 2 between Montreal and Van- 
couver. The balance will be available 
for service on trains 3 and 4 between 
Toronto and Vancouver as quickly as 
shop conditions permit. 


Car Ownership 


The first-class coaches will be as- 
signed to the road’s more important 
trains and will be operated on both day 
trains and sleeping car trains. The 
seats will be numbered and the whole 
arrangement will lend itself to being 
used in reserved seat service with a 
porter in attendance in the event the 
road decides at a later date to adopt 
that type of service. 

At the beginning of this year there 
were 45,904 passenger-train cars, in- 
cluding troop sleeping and kitchen cars, 
in service in this country, of which 
17,653 were coaches, 2,710 coach com- 
binations, 1,551 dining cars, 816 parlor, 
club-lounge, observation and sleeping 
combinations, 7,241 sleeping cars, 13,708 
baggage, express and other non-pas- 
senger cars, 1,690 postal and 535 other 
type cars. 

The total number of cars owned by 
domestic class I railroads on January 
1, 1947, and the ages of the cars, are 
shown in the accompanying graph. 
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Advertising Expenditures in 1946 
Selected Class I Railways—United States* 


Region and Road 
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Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ....... 


ti Ee eee 
Grand Trunk Western .................. 
Lehigh Valley .......... apace 


Oe | 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis ...... 


NS Se aaa as 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ................ 


| ASS De ee ree 
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Central R. R. of New Jersey ........ 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois ..... ........ 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville ...... 
SM iG aw sink 88 si6 bis 0 
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WeStern Maryland ........ 
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ee oO 
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Alabama Great Southern ............... 
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Cincinnati, New Orleans & Tex. Pac. ... 
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eS SS er 


SOUTHWESTERN REGION: 
International-Great Northern 


Kansas City Southern ..... ......... Sore 
Touisiana & Arkansas .................. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines ........... 
ES Sa eee 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico ........ 
Se Tomesen Peemeigco ................ 
St. Louis Southwestern Lines ... ....... 
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Total 
advertising 
Magazine Newspaper Radio expense 
.. $47,666 $60,037 $34,194 $239,681 
Bee 6,75 3955 18 461 
es 4,956 1,434 14 13,582 
ae 2,841 2,805 ene 11,659 
= 45 3,054 9,402 35,415 
sie 45,452 144,795 Soh $19,314 
.- $109,203 $218,144 $43,741 $853,551 
si 1,412 7,252 25,926 
hes 7,772 62,850 
.. 165,086 66,787 310,844 
= 11,563 11,416 cele 47,447 
Sp 1,530 38,365 eee 73,17 
.. 480,442 305,390 8,835 1,171,482 
ee 52,421 oe 0,120 
Pe 36,455 68,870 6,167 175,612 
Bs 21,513 15,069 436 9,740 
47,501 97, "971 4,381 212, 192 
.. $769,744 $673,828 $19,819 $2,250,992 
ron 2,073 11,248 
ooo 95,467 159,081 105 549,639 
ae 6,087 oe 43,206 
Ne 6,118 19,973 42 56,810 
Ee 4,331 6,168 i 16,45 
91 93,017 113,545 264,137 
.. 1,459,474 575,226 3,735 3,476,56 
vere 10,251 oe 44,045 
a 1,504 5,525 79,452 
2,216 Sas 12,02 
. . .$1,572,434 $880,549 $117,427 $4,593,416 
oe 99,722 162,277 ; 484,140 
.» S7S,le7 66,545 oe 367,759 
- 3,798 4,008 5,784 24,304 
.. $279,493 $232,830 $5,784 $883,510 
a 7,957 14,160 29,879 
ss 6,593 94,030 175,21 
tas 59,445 64,359 
Ss 12,916 22,667 47,380 
Be 1,566 13,837 47,705 
535 3,003 ae 22,397 
me 5,540 35,390 hoe 171,96 
as 5,808 31,289 2,456 169,254 
aoe 68,290 oe 79,2 
ee 4,242 Jel oe 15,857 
a 11,755 80,901 17 192, 982 
7 96, 620 172,204 oe 364,192 
. + §358;157 $616,245 $2,498 $1,423,033 
es 7,776 115,003 83,634 403,313 
i 2,859 929 ; 13,3 
220,701 191,392 46,420 622,733 
419 14,662 5,129 40,625 
ne 1,524 ,675 ee 13.48 
.. 267,208 275,950 4,667 780,690 
Je 30,143 6,06 250 71,282 
- 6,014 10,474 31,939 
ee 33,464 101,188 302,894 
bi 5,005 9,445 28,24 
.. $577,566 $732,852 $140,100 $2,325,552 
on 1,921 11,011 5 32,33 
285,490 503,105 5,581 1,527,952 
69,659 145,375 15,393 514,786 
34,016 161,371 ns 335,327 
4,067 18,141 227 159,442 
a? 13,498 21,97 
268,910 332,470 82,744 1,038,413 
679,849 778,517 586 2,081,177 
16,591 68,022 250 97,74 
$1,360,586 $2,036,870 $104,855 $5,822,117 
770 4,759 31 22,560 
5,972 17,043 ae 58,994 
3,216 9,221 = 33,010 
84,599 66,445 a 331,19 
371 39,266 288 249,540 
274 14,554 ae 17,997 
26,852 41,229 1,145 267,878 
13,364 15,147 271 72,999 
20,747 102,530 165 186,252 
19,590 125, 528 2,084 201,230 
$183,771 $456,203 $4,204 $1,472,340 
$5,010,894 $5,847,521 $438,428 $19,624,511 


~* Roads spending less than $10,000 are not listed separately, but their expenditures are included in 


the totals. 
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in calling attention to and stimulating 
interest in the railroad as the means of 
transportation to the traveler’s chosen 
destination. 

It was necessary practically to sus. 
pend this sort of advertising during the 
war, because the railroads did not have 
enough equipment and facilities to care 
comfortably for all of the passenger 
business that came to them without any 
solicitation. The delays that have been 
experienced in getting new passenger 
cars and putting them in service since 
the war ended have tended to discourage 
all-out advertising of railroad service, 
and the industry’s uncertain earnings 
situation has been reflected in some 
cases in curtailed advertising budgets, 
with the result that the railroads’ ad- 
vertising efforts again are the subject 
of considerable criticism, directed this 
time, however, at their quantity rather 
than their quality. It has been said, for 
example, that all of the railroads to- 
gether do not spend as much money in 
a year to advertise their product in the 
newspapers and magazines and on the 
radio as a single manufacturer of tooth 
paste. 


Solicitation 


The expenditures of the larger Class 
I railroads in 1946 for newspaper, mag- 
azine and radio advertising—which 
largely, though not entirely, was either 
devoted directly to the promotion of 
passenger travel or was of a general, or 
so-called institutional, nature—are set 
forth in the table herewith. Total ex- 
penditures for advertising, which in- 
clude salaries, booklets, calendars and 
other printed matter, and the various 
expenditures assignable to such activi- 
ties, were $19,624,511 in 1946, Of this 
total, $5,010,894 was spent for magazine 
advertising, $5,847,521 in newspapers, 
and $438,428 on the radio. The Union 
Pacific was the largest buyer of news- 
paper space and the Pennsylvania was 
the leader in expenditures for magazine 
advertising. While conditions will vary 
on individual roads, it is reasonable to 
-expect that overall outlays for adver- 
tising to promote passenger travel by 
railroad will grow as modern facilities 
to accommodate it become more abun- 
dant. In addition to the expenditures 
of the individual roads, the Pullman 
Company has been a consistent user of 
advertising space to promote travel by 
train, and the Association of American 
Railroads and other organizations have 
supported advertising designed to bene- 
fit the industry as a whole. 
Advertising, of course, is only one 
of the forms of sales promotion which 
the railroads employ. Where it is prac- 
ticable direct personal solicitation is 
used, but the nature of the business 
restricts work of this kind largely t 
volume or group travel prospects, such as 
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conventions or organized or “packaged” 
tours. The latter sometimes are spon- 
sored or managed by the railroad— 
since World War II the New Haven 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio have been 
among the most active roads in this re- 
spect—but more frequently by inde- 
pendent travel or tourist agencies spe- 
cializing in such activities, such as the 
American Express Company. Most rail- 
roads report that their relations with 
these agencies have been satisfactory 
and profitable. Some attention has been 
given by railroads to developing the 
market for recurring passenger travel 
sales that exists in large social or busi- 
ness organizations, but there is doubt 
whether its possibilities have yet been 
adequately tested. 


Bargain Offers 


Other methods of promoting travel, of 
course, include the “bargain sale”’—the 
operation of low-rate special excursions, 
“fan” trains and similar unusual serv- 
ices, in which the railroads showed con- 
siderable ingenuity before the war. Fa- 
cilities have been available recently for 
only a limited and spotty restoration of 
these activities, but their very consider- 
able development is to be expected as 
more normal conditions are restored. 

After the potential passenger’s desire 
for railroad travel has been aroused, it 
still is necessary to make the realization 
of that desire easy for him if the trans- 
action is to be completely satisfactory 
from his point of view. Offices and sta- 
tions must be inviting, the railroad rep- 
resentatives he meets must be cour- 
teous and helpful and interested, the 
process of selling tickets and securing 
reservations must be simple and ex- 
peditious, and every possible provision 
must be made for him to finance his 
journey in the way best adapted to his 
resources and his wishes. 


Courtesy Campaign 


It cannot be said that the railroads, in 
general, have yet reached or even ap- 
proached perfection in meeting these 
tequirements, but it can be said that 
their importance is widely appreciated 
and that much effort is being expended 
in this direction. Other pages in this 
issue outline some of these measures, 
such as the modernization of ticket of- 
fices, the construction of new stations, 
the establishment of central reservation 
bureaus, the restoration of arrangements 
for renting automobiles at railroad des- 
tinations for local travel, the provision 
of credit cards to simplify ticket pur- 
chases, and “Traveloan” arrangements, 
all more or less widely adopted for the 
Part each may contribute to keeping the 
trains filled with pleased passengers. 

The necessity for strenuous efforts to 
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make railroad employees more conscious 
of the importance of courtesy in dealing 
with the public became particularly obvi- 
ous as the strains of wartime business 
emphasized shortcomings in this phase 
of railroad service, and most railroads 
have been actively and persistently con- 
cerned in securing employee coopera- 
tion to earn an improved reputation for 
courteous, friendly service. 





Passenger Cars 
on Order 


(Continued from page 194) 


are received from the builders. When 
deliveries are completed, the cars will 
be used in the “Texas Eagle,” operated 
jointly with other lines between New 
York and El Paso, Texas, and in the 
“Louisiana Eagle,” operating between 
New Orleans, Shreveport, Dallas and 
Fort Worth. 

Eight of the cars on order for the 
Wabash with American Car & Foundry 
—four 12 roomette, 4 bedroom sleep- 
ing cars and four 48-passenger coaches 
—will cost about $900,000 and will be 
used to make up that road’s portion 
of the new equipment to be provided 
for the “City of St. Louis,” operated 
between St. Louis, Kansas City, San 
Francisco and Portland in conjunction 
with the Union Pacific and the South- 
ern Pacific. The other A. C. F. cars 
will make up the seven-car streamlined 
“City of Kansas City,” to be operated 
between St. Louis and Kansas City. 
The cars being constructed by Budd 
will go into a new six-car stainless steel 
train, unnamed as yet, which will be 
run between Chicago and St. Louis. 

All cars on order for the Western 
Pacific will be used to make up that 
road’s quota of equipment for the 
“California Zephyr” service run in 
conjunction with the Burlington and the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. The 
power for these trains will be supplied 
by Diesel-electric locomotives operated 
independently by each of the three 
roads. The Western Pacific’s share of 
the motive power—three 4,500-hp. loco- 
motives, each having one A and two 
B units—was received from Electro- 
Motive last July and is temporarily 
assigned to duty hauling the “Exposi- 
tion Flyer” between Oakland and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Thirty-five new passenger day coaches 
seating 68 persons will be put into 
service by the Canadian Pacific late this 
fall and delivery of five new sleeping 
cars of the 10 roomette-5 double bedroom 
type is scheduled for 1948. The frames 
of the new cars were constructed by the 
National Steel Car Company and the 


finishing operations are being handled 
by the road’s own Angus shops in 
Montreal. Each of the coaches is air- 
conditioned, equipped with “Sleepy Hol- 
low” seats, wide observation-type win- 
dows and individually-controlled fluores- 
cent lights. The sleeping cars also are 
air-conditioned and the roomettes are 
provided with folding beds which can 
be lowered for occupancy and pushed 
back into place when not in use, com- 
plete toilet facilities, a wardrobe for 
clothes, wide observation windows, slid- 
ing doors and zippered curtains. Bed- 
rooms are equipped with “pull down” 
sofa-type beds and upper berths. 

The Canadian National has ordered 
thirty 60-passenger first class coaches 
from the Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
(delivery of which is scheduled for 
this month), 10 baggage cars and 10 
mail and express cars from the Na- 
tional Steel Car Company (delivery 
of which is expected next February), 
and 50 express refrigerator cars from 
its Transcona, Man., shops. Also, 
in the road’s own shops 16 cars 
are being converted into bedroom- 
buffet-lounge cars and 20 are being 
converted into sleeping cars of the 
8 section-1 drawing room-2 compart- 
ment type. This latter equipment is 
intended for service on the “Conti- 
nental Limited” between Vancouver 
and Montreal-Toronto. It is expected 
that a sufficient number of the sleep- 
ing cars will be available before the 
1948 summer season to equip trains 1 
and 2 between Montreal and Van- 
couver. The balance will be available 
for service on trains 3 and 4 between 
Toronto and Vancouver as quickly as 
shop conditions permit. 


Car Ownership 


The first-class coaches will be as- 
signed to the road’s more important 
trains and will be operated on both day 
trains and sleeping car trains. The 
seats will be numbered and the whole 
arrangement will lend itself to being 
used in reserved seat service with a 
porter in attendance in the event the 
road decides at a later date to adopt 
that type of service. 

At the beginning of this year there 
were 45,904 passenger-train cars, in- 
cluding troop sleeping and kitchen cars, 
in service in this country, of which 
17,653 were coaches, 2,710 coach com- 
binations, 1,551 dining cars, 816 parlor, 
club-lounge, observation and sleeping 
combinations, 7,241 sleeping cars, 13,708 
baggage, express and other non-pas- 
senger cars, 1,690 postal and 535 other 
type cars. 

The total number of cars owned by 
domestic class I railroads on January 
1, 1947, and the ages of the cars, are 
shown in the accompanying graph. 
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What’s Ahead for Pullman? 


Now that railroads own Pullman, will they con- 
tinue to compete with themselves, or are Pullman 


and coach accommodations 


N TAKING over the 80-year-old 

Pullman sleeping and parlor car busi- 
ness this year, do the railroads, in effect, 
bring to an end the state of competition 
which has existed between Pullman 
travel and the patronage of their own 
coach accommodations? Is there reason 
to believe that the individual roads will 
“push” coach travel — the revenues of 
which accrue wholly to themselves to the 
disadvantage of first-class travel? Or is 
it likely that the need for two classes of 
travel accommodation will lead them to 
develop each with equal vigor? In the 
answer to these questions lies the trend 
of passenger equipment, service and sales 
promotion for the future. 

At the outset, the character of the 
railroads’ ownership of Pullman must 
be carefully analyzed. Under a standard 
contract which the Pullman Company 
has entered into with the individual 
roads, Pullman has a dual role: (1) To 
service sleeping and parlor cars and. (2) 
to administer a pooling plan whereby 
revenues from the sale of accommoda- 
- tions are distributed among the owning 
lines after deduction of operating costs 
and other items. 


Pooling of “Take” 


It was principally the pooling-of-rev- 
enues feature of the railroads’ ownership 
of Pullman that gave rise to the extended 
consideration of the sale by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and was the 
chief object of attack by the intervening 
Department of Justice and the “Young” 
roads and bankers. With regard to it, 
the commission found, in effect, that the 
pooling: 

(1) In no way restrained competition 
between the railroads in their bid for 
traffic over their own lines. 

(2) Served merely as a means of di- 
viding the revenues of sleeping car op- 
erations. 

(3) Had no more effect on competi- 
tion between the railroads than the oper- 
ation of any all-inclusive, nationwide 
sleeping car operating company. 

In the latter connection, even Robert 
R. Young testified that individual owner- 
ship of sleeper services by the railroads 
would be “the worst possible way” and 
that he had abandoned the idea of organ- 
izing a company to compete with Pull- 
man. In its decision, the I. C. C. con- 
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cluded that “the participation of more 
than one company. would not be in the 
interest of better service to the public 
or of economic operation.” 

There is no possibility that the 57 
owning railroads will “freeze out” sleep- 
ing or parlor car operation on the few 
Pullman-operating Class I roads which 
did not choose to join the buying group, 
because the agreement approved by the 
courts and the I. C. C. provides that 
Pullman shall furnish to all railroads— 
on a non-discriminatory basis—the same 
service it accords any of its owners. 
Furthermore, to shut out other roads 
would serve merely to cut off revenues 
“for the pot.” . 


Railroads Own Modern Cars 


A fact of prime importance in the 
present status of Pullman is that, 18 
months prior to the purchase of the com- 
pany, individual railroads had purchased 
from Pullman its entire fleet of parlor 
cars and 601 modern, lightweight sleep- 
ing cars for $35 million in cash. This 
transaction was in line with the trend 
apparent in recent years for individual 
roads to specify the design and appoint- 
ments of new sleeping and parlor cars 
for more or less permanent assignment 
to specific trains. 

The fact that individual selection and 
assignment of cars is actually expanded 
by the sale-plan to cover all recently- 
built sleeping cars and all parlor cars can 
mean only that competition among the 
roads for Pullman—accommodated traf- 
fic is increased, not diminished thereby. 


Heavy-Weights Pooled 


Under Pullman—and, therefore, com- 
mon—ownership there remain now 6,000 
older, heavy-weight standard cars, rep- 
resenting $20.2 million of the total sale 
price of $40.2 million which the roads 
paid for ownership of Pullman. Since 
many lines were unwilling to acquire 
what they deemed outmoded rolling 
stock either directly or through their 
participation in the Pullman Company’s 
stock, the buying group, instead of pay- 
ing cash, gave notes therefor, due De- 
cember 31, 1948, and payable either in 
cash or by the surrender of the cars 
themselves. 

This disposition of the Pullman fleet is 


complementary? 


in accord with the highly seasonal na- 
ture of Pullman traffic on individual 
roads. It is also significant evidence that 
the railroads do not intend to perpetuate 
older-type sleeping cars any longer than 
is necessary, except as fill-ins for sea- 
sonal peaks. It means that the separate 
lines, having ownership of the sleeping 
cars for regularly-assigned services, and 
all parlor cars, will give play to indi- 
vidual ideas of design and appointment 
to a far greater extent than heretofore, 


Like Express Agency? 


In a general way, the new relationship 
between the railroads and Pullman re- 
sembles that between the carriers and the 
Railway Express Agency. The services 
of Pullman are available to all railroads, 
and revenues, after expenses, carried 
payments and interest on capital, will be 
divided among the owning railroads. 

But there are two important differ- 
ences. Individual roads do not go after 
specific routings of express business as 
they do sleeping car and parlor car 
business. Express is a uniform nation- 
wide service, the routing of which is of 
less concern to the individual roads and 
to their customers than that of Pullman 
service. 

The latter is uniform only to the ex- 
tent that (until recent years at least) the 
cars are of similar design; “George” 
looks, dresses, and behaves the same, and 
linen and bedding conform to universal 
high standards. The rest—speed, sched- 
ules and number and selection of type of 
car and accommodations—is up to the 
individual roads themselves. Since it ab- 
sorbed its last private competitor in 1900, 
Pullman has not solicited traffic over any 
particular route. It has left direct solici- 
tation to the railroads, and confined itself 
to selling the public on the “extras” 
which its accommodations afford. To put 
it simply: The XYZ railroad advertised 
rides on the trains of the XYZ route. 
Pullman said, in effect, “Now that you're 
going XYZ, how about riding in a 
Pullman !” 

A second important difference is that 
the railroads do not themselves compete 
with the Express Agency for freight to 
any degree comparable to the extent 
their modern coach service competes 
with Pullman. accommodations. In rela- 
tion to Pullman’s long history, this com- 
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petition is comparatively recent. It 
started with the provision of lounge car 
privileges and reserved seats for coach 
passengers on short-run trains like the 
Jersey Central’s “Blue Comet,” designed 
to compete with highway buses. It came 
into full flower with the introduction 
of long-distance “luxury-at-low-cost” 
schedules like the “Pacemaker” and 
“Trailblazer,” whereon coach passen- 
gers have the “run of the train.” On 
Western trains—like “El Capitan’— 
tourist sleeping cars, at intermediate 
rail rates, were made part of the consist. 
This competition has grown more in- 
tense with each improvement in coach 
facilities. 


Fare Differentials 


At least as important as improved 
comforts in intensifying the competition 
of coach with Pullman service has been 
a widening differential in rail rates for 
the two services — entirely apart from 
the Pullman accommodation rate. Until 
1918, basic fares charged by the rail- 
roads were identical for travel in coaches 
and Pullmans. For a portion of that year 
the federal railroad administration tried 
out an added fee of 5 mills a mile for 
Pullman travel, which was collected by 
the railroads. Then, in 1920, the rail- 








roads instituted a surcharge accruing to 
them for travel in Pullmans of about 
four mills a mile, being one-half the ac- 
commodation rate collected by the Pull- 
man Company. 

This surcharge was eliminated by the 
southern and western roads in 1933 and 
by the eastern lines in 1936. But at the 
same time they widened the differential 
between the cost of coach and Pullman 
travel by establishing classes of rail 
tickets and quoting a basic rail rate for 
Pullman travel substantially higher than 
the coach rate. Whereas the basic class- 
less ticket rate had been 3.6 cents a mile 
since 1920, the basic first-class rate be- 
came 3 cents a mile everywhere and the 
coach rate became 2 cents in eastern and 
western territory and varied between 1.5 
and 2 cents in southern territory. The 
sole important narrowing of the gap be- 
tween basic fares occurred in the 18 
months’ trial period of a coach fare of 
2.5 cents in the East, which expired in 
1940. In round-trip fares, the western 
lines reduced the differential somewhat 
in 1933 by quoting first-class rates of 2.5 
cents, six months’ return, and 2 cents, 
ten days’ return. This action was par- 
tially neutralized by the introduction of a 
1.8-cent round-trip coach rate a short 
time afterwards. 

The southern lines raised the basic 


coach rate to conform with that of the 
other territories in 1942, thereby nar- 
rowing the differential somewhat. 

The Ex Parte 148 increase of 10 per 
cent in basic fares—made permanent in 
1946 — increased the differential fur- 
ther, in absolute amount—from 1 cent to 
1.1 cents. The next eastern fare increase, 
effective May, 1947, however, reduced 
the differential to but 1 cent. 

The fluctuation in the differential be- 
tween basic coach and first-class rates 
between New York and Chicago are 
graphically illustrated herewith by a dia- 
gram prepared for the Passenger Traffic 
Study of the Railroad Committee for the 
Study of Transportation. 

Pullman accommodation rates them- 
selves increased only once between the 
two world wars—5 per cent in 1938. 
This increase probably had little effect 
on the competitive position of Pullman. 
Furthermore, the upper berth rate was 
not affected. The average increase of 10 
per cent in sleeping car accommodation 
rates in October, 1947, however, is of 
considerable significance, because it falls 
with great impact on the shorter-haul, 
overnight traffic, directly competitive 
with coach service, the increase being 
almost 50 per cent on the shortest jour- 
ney and diminishing on a distance scale 
to 1 per cent on long journeys. 








An Analysis of the New Pullman by Its President 


N JUNE 30 the railroads took over 
the 80-year-old Pullman sleeping 
and parlor car business, for which they 
paid $75 million. This new ownership is 
the most important single event of the 
past year of passenger progress and por- 
tends much for the future. The Railway 
Age staff does some thinking aloud on 
the future of this business in an accom- 
panying article. It is only fitting, how- 
ever, that the candid statements and 
judgments of Carroll Rede Harding, new 
president of The Pullman Company, ad- 
dressed to the railroads’ passenger traffic 
officers at their annual meeting on Octo- 
ber 16, should be set forth in part in this 
special issue. Mr. Harding was assistant 
to the president of the Southern Pacific 
from 1929 until he assumed presidency 
of the railroads’ new property. In his 
various positions with that railroad he 
had plenty of opportunity to look a‘ 
Pullman operations from the railroad 
point of view. 
Excerpts from Mr. Harding’s address 
follow : 


The primary objective of the Pullman 
sleeping car system is service to the rail- 
roads and their passengers—the kind of 
service which the railroads have the 
right not only to expect but to demand; 
the kind of service which their patrons 
are entitled to receive; the kind of serv- 
ice which it is the duty and obligation of 
Pullman to render and to constantly im- 
prove. To this kind of service the Pull- 
man management and the personnel of 
the entire organization are committed. 
With railroad cooperation and sympa- 
thetic consideration of the many prob- 
lems which arise, some of which we 
share in common, we, in Pullman, are 
resolved to perform that duty faithfully 
and conscientiously. ~ 


* * * 


The company has 30,000 employees 
and operates in 48 states, Canada and 


* Mexico. When I was elected president 


on June 30, I had no more than a speak- 
ing acquaintance with all but about five 
top officials of the company, and three of 


them retired to enter the employ of 
Pullman, Inc. While this made it pos- 
sible to view the organization objec- 
tively, nevertheless it furnished good 
reason for the filling of no vacancies ex- 
cept from the ranks and also good reason 
against the making of any sudden 
changes in policy that might affect the 
quality of service either to the railroads 
or the public. During the “honeymoon” 
period to date it has been necessary to 
appoint an assistant to president, general 
counsel, purchasing agent, vice-president 
in charge of operations, and to make 
other moves incidental to these appoint- 
ments, all of which have been accom- 
plished by promotions from the ranks. 


* * * 


A basic factor in Pullman operation 
for many years has been a “pool of 
equipment.” There are wide fluctuations 
of traffic on railroad lines at different 
periods of the year. The unified pool op- 
eration permits mobilizing cars at par- 
ticular points and times with minimum 
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Like the air lines, Pullman has never 
looked with favor on round-trip fares for 
its accommodations, with the exception 
of a comparatively small number of lo- 
calized special rates tried out for sum- 
mer excursions, worlds’ fairs, and 
“grand circle tours.” This fact further 
widens the differential between coach 
and Pullman charges, especially for 
pleasure travel—which is _ generally 
round-trip in nature and sensitive to 
small rate “bargains.” This was espe- 
cially true before the recent rises in 
round-trip coach rates. 

While tourist accommodations are 
shrinking in importance in the Pullman 
operations, they accounted for a con- 
siderable proportion of Pullman’s own 
revenue before the war and were of 
major import during the war, since 
most troop movements were accorded 
tourist rates. The railroad rate in tour- 
ist cars is intermediate between first- 
class and coach. For many years the 
accommodation rate in tourist sleeping 
cars was about half the corresponding 
rate in standard sleepers. Hence, the 
differential between tourist and coach 
travel was not great, and likely resulted 
in retention by Pullman of considerable 
traffic on the transcontinental roads 








which it might otherwise have lost to 
coaches. The tourist accommodation 
rate was raised to 66% per cent of 
standard in September, 1941, and was 
boosted 10 per cent along with standard 
rates, in March, 1942. 

Pullman parlor car patronage has 
suffered from the competition of the 
modern coach to an extent greater than 
sleeping car traffic, for obvious reasons. 
It was affected by basic fare differ- 
entials to the same extent as sleeping 
car travel. These accounted for far 
more sales resistance to parlor car 
patronage than did the seat fare itself. 
The seat rate averages about 534 mills 
a mile and has remained virtually un- 
changed since 1920. Due to the fact that 
as between a number of given runs, the 
rate per mile is not uniform, the effect 
of seat fare on patronage has varied 
widely. The New York-Buffalo rate, for 
example, is almost twice that between 
Chicago and St. Paul, though the short- 
line mileage is identical. 

During the period 1922 to 1929, Pull- 
man travel held consistently to a level 
of about 13 to 14 billion passenger- 
miles a year. Indeed, Pullman traffic 
showed a slightly upward trend during 
the period, while passenger-miles in 


coaches (exclusive of commutation 
traffic) declined from the 1920 peak 
until they were actually less than Pull- 
man passenger-miles in 1928.* An ac. 
companying graph shows that, during 
the early Thirties, a decline occurred jn 
both Pullman and coach travel until 
1933, when coach passenger-miles began 
to climb back, soon passed the Pullman 
figure, and had practically doubled by 
1937. From 1934 to 1940—a normal 
test period for the effects of improved 
service, unaffected by war abnormalties 
—non-commutation coach passenger- 
miles increased 80 per cent, while Pull- 
man travel increased only 43 per cent. 

Revenues accruing from coach and 
Pullman travel, respectively, followed 
relative trends similar to passenger- 
miles up to the beginning of the war. 
Subsequently, coach revenues increased 
at a greater rate than Pullman reve- 
nues for the reason, among others, 
that when a Pullman car’s limited capac- 
ity is filled, no more passengers can be 
accommodated, while coaches may be— 
and were—jammed with _ standees. 
While Pullman’s revenues were affected 





*I. C. C. did not separate coach and sleeping 
= pa before June 1, 1936. Traffic 
statistics of the Pullman Company are the authori- 
ty for the above statements. 








PuLLMAN ANALYSIS (COoNT.) 


car haul and non-revenue hauling. The 
pool promotes interchangeability of 
equipment and cost economics through 
standardization of supplies and concen- 
tration of all facilities and service under 
a nationwide, unified, coordinated organ- 
ization. 

The establishment of a country-wide, 
unified system of sleeping car operations 
was inevitable because of the public ad- 
vantages inherent in such a system. The 
operation of normal economic changes 
would have resulted in such a system in 
the United States regardless of the iden- 
tity of the person or corporation through 
which it was brought about. So, the 
growth of Pullman during its formative 
years was the normal development of a 
well-conceived and efficiently-operated 
company which had something to offer 
in the way of service which no other 
company at the time had conceived. It 
came into existence at a time when rail- 
roads were under pressing public de- 
mand to furnish a service that would as- 
sure railroad passengers comfortable 
journeys on overnight trips, without the 
necessity of frequent change of cars. The 
service which Pullman offered resulted 
in increased satisfaction of the public; 


that is to say, it was in the public 
interest. 

You are all familiar with the course 
of the Pullman anti-trust litigation and 
the consequences thereof, which re- 
sulted on June 30 of this year in the 
acquisition of ownership of The Pull- 
man Company by 57 railroads which 
provide sleeping car service on their 
lines. 

The purpose of the buying group of 
railroads in purchasing the stock of 
The Pullmany Company, as set forth in 
the contract between these railroads, 
called the Memorandum of Agreement 
of October 18, 1945, is stated as fol- 
lows: 

1. To maintain without interruption 
orderly sleeping car service requisite in 
the interest of the public and for the 
military establishment in the existing 
emergency. 

This has been done. The transfer of 
ownership of the business and the as- 
sumption of responsibility by the new 
management were accomplished without 
any interruption in the rendering of 
orderly sleeping car service throughout 
the country. 

2. To afford meatis whereby every 
railroad, subject to the terms of this 
memorandum agreement, may: 


(a) Acquire all or any part of the 
sleeping cars regularly assigned to its 
lines ; 

Only one railroad has availed itself 
of this to the extent of acquiring 4 cars 
out of its total assignment of 175 cars. 

(b) Conduct its own sleeping car 
operation, in whole or in part, or ar- 
range, through contract, on reasonable 
and non-discriminatory terms, for the 
conduct thereof by others; 

No railroad has undertaken to do this. 

(c) Perform its own service or main- 
tenance, or service and maintenance, of 
sleeping cars used on its lines; 

No railroad has undertaken to do this. 

(d) Procure such service or mainte- 
nance, or service and maintenance, 
through contract on reasonable and non- 
discriminatory terms with The Pullman 
Company under railroad ownership, or 
with a service company constituted as 
hereinafter set forth. 

All railroads providing sleeping car 
service on their lines have continued 
their contracts with Pullman. 

3. To reduce The Pullman Company 
into, or to sell its properties to, a sleep- 
ing car service corporation within a 
period ending not later than December 
31, 1948, which will terminate existing 
operating contracts and will offer: 
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ae two men in a lower, and by the sale in coaches. The increase in revenue per than did those in coaches. Pullman 
or hitherto non-revenue seats in club passenger-mile in sleeping and parlor revenues declined 39.2 per cent and 
luring and lounge cars at parlor car rates, cars was less—it being 2.5 per cent passenger-miles, 45.5 per cent, while 
red in § trooPs moved mostly at sub-standard greater in 1946 than in 1945. coach revenues declined 29.6 per cent 
until tourist rates in the West and took the Subsequently, the relative trend has and coach passenger-miles 36.5 per cent. 
began stock of extra cars with which Pull- reversed itself, due probably to a drastic These greater relative declines in Pull- 
Iman | 72" might have gained additional com- decline in long troop movements and in- man revenue and traffic occurred despite 
ed by mercial revenue to match the earnings creased air line competition. Both reve- an increase in average revenue per pas- 
aan of coaches risen from the graveyard. nues and traffic in sleeping and parlor senger-mile of 11.7 per cent, compared 
road During most‘of the war, at least half cars showed substantially greater de- witha lesser increase in the coach per- 
alties A! Pullman’s 6,800 sleepers were en- clines in the first six months of 1947, passenger-mile “take” of 10.8 per cent. 
nger- gaged in the movement of troops at a 
Pyl]. | ow average revenue per passenger. : 
. TT TT 
cent. agers sig World War II, 80+ iiiciaiaeai tnd a0 
. and railroad revenues Irom passengers in S. Ae iv Plea UYTeRERSWERET TEN 79 
lowed [coaches declined at a greater rate than — Surcharge : 
nger- [jrevenues from passengers in Pullmans. 60 ; 60 
war, @?ullman accommodations remained | 
eased [difficult to obtain, while the coaches ¢ 50 Wn 
reve. [lost the heavy furlough and short-duty = 40 405 
thers, Jtroop movement. Revenues in coaches 6 ‘ 398 
apac- fin 1946 were 29.9 per cent below 1945, 5 
an be |while revenues in parlor and sleeping 20 20 
be— [cars were down 24.6 per cent. The 0 ‘0 
idees, relative decline in passenger-miles was j 114, 
even greater—being 34.4 per cent in Sa as ae Se So a sr ow eo So 
wt coach ne 26.3 per cent in Pullman— = a = a a 2SSaoSaaggsesesese gag & 
ecepin, . . e P 
Trai due to a greater relative decline in aver- The differential in the basic railroad rate for travel in coaches and 
age mileage per coach passenger, which Pullmans has widened greatly in recent years, as illustrated by this 
more than outweighed the 6.4 per cent diagram of rate levels for travel between Chicago and New York 
f the 
‘0 its (a) A contract to perform the so- The overall policies which The Pull- because we believe that advertising is an 
called hotel servicing of sleeping cars man Company must pursue with re-_ essential tool in the conduct of the busi- 
itself [for all railroads, which would cover the spect to service, operating conditions, ness to acquaint the public with what we 
‘cars [providing of necessary employees, linen contract provisions and contract settle- have to offer. We believe that this is 
cars. §and laundry service, etc., on some ments are largely defined by the require- and will continue to be in the interest 
car |2greed-upon basis, such as a mileage ments of the final decree of the court in of the present ownership or any suc- 
r ar- charge, per diem charge, or other satis- the anti-trust case, the provisions of the cessor ownership. 
nable [factory basis. Memorandum Agreement, and the terms All departments of the organization, 
r the (b) A contract to supply, as avail- of the uniform operating contract. The with some reorganization (all from 
able, excess sleeping cars, not purchased provisions of these two contracts con- within) are continuing to function as 
this. Eby individual railroads, upon proper form to the requirements of the final they have done so succesfully for many 
nain- ¥terms to such railroads as may desire decree, so Pullman management does years. The personnel of the organiza- 
se, of them, and to maintain such pool of not have much leeway. Its course of tion consists of an alert, progressive, 
sleeping cars, to the extent required, by dealing with the roads has been well faithful group, whose ideal is service to 
this. Ethe acquisition, if necessary, of addi- charted. the railroads and the public. This group 
‘inte- Ptional cars. Of course, questions will arise re- learned over the years the ability of 
ance, (c) A contract to maintain sleeping specting the uniform operating contract working together and of being success- 
non- —/‘4f equipment owned by a railroad, or which became effective January 1, 1946, ful together. 
Iman }Perate a shop owned by one or more’ which will need interpretation. Some In my judgement, it would be ex- 
p, or pTailroads for such railroads as may such questions have already been raised tremely unfortunate if anything should 
das a Acsire it. and memoranda dated July 25 and _ happen to disrupt this unified system or 
| The proposed contracts to be offered August 21, 1947, setting forth interpre- disintegrate this nationwide, coordi- 
car F by the sleeping car service corporation tations of the provisions of the contract nated organization. Any fragmentation 
nued p shall be on such terms as to include a covering certain changes from former of the service or organization would be 
/Proper profit motive, the intent being contracts and clarifying apparent am- destructive of efficiency and disadvan- 
pany ithat such corporation shall be disposed _biguities, were sent to all contract roads. tageous to the railroads from the stand- 
leep- pot to an outside independent interest. We are going to continue the Pullman point of the operation of an economic 
in a [| No concrete proposals have been advertising program, which for several and practical sleeping car service. It 
mber "ade or received up to this time to years, according to Starch observation would not be in the public interest and 
sting [)°9"'y out these provisions, although we and readership surveys, has maintained would be detrimental to the railroad 
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know that several different interests are 
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Hgiving the subject consideration. 
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SS 


a dominantly effective position in trans- 
portation advertising. We shall do this 


passenger service as a whole throughout 
the country. 
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these cars were tried out in experi- 
mental service on a number of roads 
at the coach rate, plus a nominal berth 
charge. 

With respect to the air conditioning 
of cars, Pullman was outstanding in the 
ten years preceding the war. At the 
close of 1937, Pullman owned a total 
of 4,761 air-conditioned cars, while all 
the railroads together owned but 5,407, 
including © company-owned _ sleepers, 
parlor cars, and diners. 


Need Both Services 


The conclusion may be drawn that 
during the years immediately preceding 
the war and during the two peacetime 
years following, Pullman patronage has 
failed to hold its own with non-commu- 
tation coach traffic, due in part to the 
great improvement in coach service, a 
growing differential in fares for the 
respective services, and air competition. 
But Pullman, as a private concern, and 
now as a national agent of the rail- 
toads, has placed in service new types 
of equipment and services and has 
others in its plans, which should mini- 
mize these adverse factors. 

From the substantial number of rail- 
road passenger traffic officers who have 
made known their ideas regarding the 
future position of Pullman sleeping car 
and parlor car travel, and coach accom- 
modations, respectively, there comes the 
common policy that the railroads need 
to push both modes of travel to the 
utmost, without favor in either direc- 
tion. The travel market is sufficiently 
wide to give ample room for both. 
Some people want the personal service 
and privacy of Pullman travel. Others 
desire the lower cost of the coach. It 
is up to the railroads to serve their 
desires. 












One Road’s Experience 


Illustrative of this view is the ex- 
perience of a large passenger-carrying 
toad, which enjoys a long average haul 
per passenger. In a large-scale program 
to win patronage from the automobile 
and bus, this road first placed in serv- 
} ice an all-coach streamliner, with low 
budget dining car prices and full club- 
| Car privileges, and a schedule faster than 
any existing train on the system, in- 
cluding an all-Pullman train on the 
/same run, 

So successful was the streamliner 
that habitual Pullman passengers—some 
| of whom were important shippers—com- 
plained of “discrimination: against the 
Pullman passenger who pays twice as 
Much fare.” Fearful that the newly- 
won coach passengers would suffer 
| class-consciousness” if Pullman sleep- 
: 7 cars were added to the streamliner, 
" road at first hesitated to do so. 
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Finally, it worked out a consist giving 
the coach passengers their own club 
observation car—at the rear of the train 
—and the Pullman passengers a club 
car at the front. Two diners were pro- 
vided, to afford sufficient accommoda- 
tions rather than to segregate the guests. 
The mixed-class streamliner has worked 
out with every degree of success, and no 
complaints have been received from 
coach passengers. 

As a matter of fact, a great many of 
them have hailed the advantage of being 
















































and parlor car railroad service is good. 
E. P. Burke, passenger traffic manager 
of Pullman, points out that sleeping car 
passenger-miles increased steadily dur- 
ing the Twenties—as referred to above 
—despite the rise of two new powerful 
factors in the travel market—the 
private automobile and the bus, which, 
together, added more than 200 billion 
passenger-miles to the annual inter- 
city volume. This was five times as 
great 
market in 


alone as the entire 40 billion 
According to Mr. 


1922. 





The board of directors of the new Pullman Company is made up of representative 

business men from various sections of the country. There sits on it no officer or 

director of any railroad offering sleeping car service.. C. R. Harding, Pullman’s 
new president, is seated at the head of the table. 


able to obtain a berth en route as 
occasion offered. Furthermore, the road 
now offers two fast runs well-spaced 
during the day to both classes of travel, 
rather than one for each. 

Pullman has every reason to believe 
that its future as a servicer of sleeping 


Burke: “If someone had predicted the 
volume of these new competitive factors 
in 1922, we probably should have been 
very seriously concerned about losing 
the major share of our business. In- 
stead, the travel market itself expanded, 
as I believe it will expand again.” 
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Future of passenger transportation object of university study; 
Chicago “laboratory”? group believed to be only one of its kind 


VERY Thursday evening at six 

o’clock, some fifty students meet in 
a Northwestern University School of 
Commerce class devoted primarily to 
analyzing the future of passenger trans- 
portation by railroad, highway, air and 
sea. While this may appear like crystal 
gazing, it is actually a projection of 
present laboratory and economic devel- 
opments into the future. The course 
was originally established in 1940 by 
Professor Stanley Berge, and is now 
offered regularly both in the fall and 
spring terms, each consisting of 16 
weeks. 

Four out of every five students in 
the class are employed during the day 
at some gainful occcupation—most of 
them in some phase of passenger trans- 
port. Only one out of five is a full-time 
university student. This fall the class 
enrollment includes the following types 
of employment representation : railroads, 
air lines, motor carriers, a steamship 
company, a railroad car manufacturer, 
U. S. Air Force, a national magazine, 
an educator, a union representative, and 
representatives of miscellaneous indus- 
trial concerns. This varied practical 
experience of the class members helps 
maintain an objective viewpoint 
throughout the discussions, which leads 
to productive results. 


Travel Market 


The opening session of the course 
deals with analysis of the travel market. 
Study of travel expenditures by the pub- 
lic indicates that, according to several 
government surveys, single women 
travel on common carriers nearly six 
times as much as families do, and that 
most rural and small-town families go 
through the year without spending so 
much as a penny for non-private-auto- 
mobile transportation. It is also re- 
vealed that for the average consumer, 
annual expenditures for tobacco exceed 
annual expenditures for non-auto travel. 
Such facts as these challenge the in- 
genuity of carrier representatives in the 
class toward consideration of all possible 
means of future common carrier travel 
market expansion. 

Attention is given next to the relative 
elasticity of demand for the various 
types of travel—commutation, commer- 
cial, emergency and pleasure. Then the 
private automobile and its economics are 
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carefully scrutinized. For instance, it 
is discovered that the private automo- 
bile, in effect, provides smaller party 
rates than are presently offered by any 
of the common carriers of passengers. 
The automobile usually “quotes” its low- 
est party rate for five, and increases 
proportionately its rate per person as 
four, three, two and, finally, one person 
is carried between the same points on 
the same trip. The class members argue 
the practicality of common carriers at- 
tempting in the future to sell travel by 
means of similar small party or family 
rates, which would be priced inter- 
mediately between present party rates 
and single person rates. 


Carriers Studied 


Since the private automobile produces 
far more passenger-miles of American 
travel per year than all of the common 
carriers combined, the class looks into 
the chronological development of the 
automobile, the intercity highway and 
the “superhighway.” These develop- 
ments are projected into the future along 
with detailed analyses of the direct and 
indirect costs of operating private auto- 
mobiles of various horsepower. Thus, 
study of the primary competitor of all 
common carriers—the private automo- 
bile—precedes the comparative study of 
railroad, bus, air and steamship equip- 
ment, services and fares. 

Whereas, in most college transporta- 
tion courses, passenger transport comes 
in for a very meager proportion of the 
study, the class here described spends 
all of its time studying the transporta- 
tion of persons. However, the course 
is not confined to any single type of 
passenger transport, as it is held by the 
teaching staff that the greatest under- 
standing of any single mode comes to 
those who will obtain perspective by 
study of all modes. 

The various classes of services, oper- 
ational costs, and fares of the common 
carriers are reviewed in the order of 
their relative domestic importance— 
railroads, motor bus lines, air lines and 
steamship services. Municipal and sub- 
urban services are analyzed. Attention 
is also devoted to the organization and 
operation of travel bureaus and agen- 
cies, travel advertising and sales pro- 
motion, research in passenger trans- 
portation, and passenger associations. 
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The class is also delving deep into 
extensions of mass railroad transport at 
low unit fares. For example, it has 
concluded that, with the advent of the 
6,000-hp. variable-geared Diesel-electric 
locomotive, comfortable, high-speed 
thousand-passenger excursions are now 
quite possible at very low cost. The 
class has discussed the idea of a post- 
vacation-season excursion of 1,000 pas- 
sengers on a single train—for instance, 
from Chicago to Rocky Mountain 
National Park, leaving Friday evening 
and returning the following Monday 
morning. Their preliminary calcula 
tions indicate such a week-end in the 
Rockies could be profitably sold for am 
all-expense trip price of no more than 
$50 or $75. 

When such a mass-travel proposition 
as this comes before the class, many 
questions like the following must be 
answered: Is there a market? What 
about the weather? Can sufficient ex- 
tra cars be assembled? How can 8 
many be fed? Are there sufficient ac- 
commodations for 1,000 travelers 2fhas bitne 
destination? Would the excursion havBwere equi: 
any educational value? Should it bBfer to tra. 
retailed via travel agents? The clasfay opinio 
believes that practical answers can be 
found to many such questions. in fai 
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rt| Public States Its Preferences 
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ACTORS which would make aver- 

age “Mr. and Mrs. American 
Citizen” want to use trains to a greater 
extent are dependability of train sched- 
ules, comfort of equipment, and quality 
of personal service, according to a sur- 
yey conducted by the Opinion Research 
Corporation of Princeton, N. J.* This 
sirvey, the seventh of its kind, was con- 
ducted in April and May of this year 
for the Association of American Rail- 
roads. Coverage was not confined to 
railroad travelers, but was extended to 
, cross-section of the nation’s voting 
jopulation. Of those interviewed, 46 
yer cent had not made a trip by train 
in the preceding year. Eighty-nine per 
cent had not made a plane trip in that 
period. 

More than any one thing, the poll 
shows that improved equipment is 
needed to attract travelers to the rail- 
roads. Twenty-six per cent of those 
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interviewed thought this factor most 
important in influencing them to choose 
rail travel. his factor is by no means 
oerlooked by the railroads, as other 
atticles in this issue demonstrate.» In 
fact, when all pending deliveries of new 
passenger cars have been effected, very 
little of their main-line through pas- 
snger train mileage will be performed 
by other than new or modernized 
equipment. 


Trend Away from Rails Ended 


Since a bare 9 per cent of the re- 
yondents answered “railroad” when 
asked whether air lines or railroads had 
the friendliest and most courteous em- 
ployees, it appears that the railroads 
have a job to do. Many of the pas- 
siger-carrying roads polled by Railway 
4ge report that courtesy campaigns of 
one type or another are actively in prog- 
tess on their properties. Train service, 
dining car and ticket selling forces are 
the most general targets for improved 
employee-traveler relations. Several 
taads report that passenger representa- 
ves or courier-nurses have been as- 
signed to their principal trains, while 
most roads running coach streamliners 
have assigned car porters. This class 
of personnel can be selected on a cour- 
tesy-qualification basis and devote their 
fntire time on the trains to serving the 
patrons, 

The survey indicated that the trend 
toward preference of ain over rail travel, 
Which was apparent in previous surveys, 
has come to a halt. Asked “if the fares 
Were equal, which way would you pre- 

*t to travel ?”, those surveyed, who had 

a0 opinion, answered as follows: 


| "A detailed summa i 
base ry of this survey appeared 
" Railway Age of August 23, page 41. 
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While the railroads gained favor in 
the overall picture, respondents under 
30 years of age were 65 per cent in 
favor of air travel—fares being equal— 
an increase of 3 per cent over 1946. 
Those who had made flights recently 
in commercial planes state an 81 per 
cent preference for air over rail travel, 
an increase of 2 per cent over 1946. 

Those who expressed a preference for 
rail travel based their choice largely 
on safety, spaciousness and freedom of 
movement, and dependability. Safety, 
of course, is of first consideration in the 
scheduling and operation of trains and 
in the design and maintenance of rail- 
road equipment. Spaciousness and free- 
dom of movement are inherent advan- 
tages of the railroad passenger train. 
The car builders are employing these 
advantages to the fullest extent in the 
newer equipment, spacing coach sets 
and dining car tables so as to give pas- 
sengers more room, and designing sieep- 
ing car accommodations to provide a 
maximum of space for occupants. De- 
pendability of schedule, which, under- 
standably, decreased during the war 
years, has been slow in returning to pre- 
war standards. However, a gradual 
restoration of the reliable on-time per- 
formance of the better trains is every- 
where evident to the regular traveler, 
and a close check of schedule adjust- 
ments during the past year clearly 
indicates an attempt to correct the tardy 


arrivals ‘and departures of consistently 


bad performers. 

Those who expressed a preference for 
air travel based their choice largely on 
speed and quality of personal service. 
Speed is as inherent to air travel as 
spaciousness is to rail travel. Quality 
of personal service is equally available 
to either form of transportation, but 
seems to bear a direct relation to the 
volume of traffic, as evidenced by the 
downfall of courtesy on the railroads 
which occurred as passenger travel 
boomed during the war years. 

While 40 per cent of the respondents 
favoring air travel based their prefer- 
ence on the fact that that mode of trans- 
port was faster, only 24 per cent rated 
it as the most certain to get them to 
their destination at the expected time. 
When asked “What could the railroads 
do that would make you want to use 
trains more?”’, only 6 per cent asked 
for faster trains. A total of 16 per cent 
asked for better service and _ better 
schedules. It appears that on-time 
arrival is more of an asset to the rail- 














New room cars—the one above on the 
Great Northern’s “Empire Builder”—com- 
bine roominess with a maximum utiliza- 


tion of available space. Below—While 
the duties of trainmen often restrict 
their rendering any extraordinary courte- 
sies to passengers, the employment of 


special personnel to meet this need is now 
the practice on a number of railroads 





roads than fast “paper schedules.” 

Only 22 per cent had heard criticisms 
of passenger service recently, 11 per 
cent less than the year previous. The 
greatest number of these complaints, 42 
per cent, were directed at dirty, old 
and uncomfortable cars, and 24 per cent 
at late trains. The responsibility for 
these conditions shifted more to rail- 
road management—46 per cent—com- 
pared to only 11 per cent in the survey 
two years ago, indicating that the public 
is less willing to accept material and 
manpower shortages, and other condi- 
tions beyond the control of the railroad 
manager, as explanations for short- 
comings in passenger train service. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Federal Court Stays 
$2 Per Diem Order 


I.C.C., meanwhile, postpones 
hearings on two complaints 
until January 6, 1948 


An interlocutory or temporary injunction 
setting aside the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s recent order requiring the es- 
tablishment on October 1 of a $2 per diem 
rate for the rental of freight cars, other 
than tank and refrigerator cars, has been 
granted by a three-judge federal district 
court in Washington, D. C. The court’s 
final order and opinion on the petition filed 
by more than 170 railroads, including 
numerous intervening short lines, as out- 
lined in Railway Age of September 27, 
page 59, was expected in the near future. 

The court’s action, which retains the 
per diem rate at $1.50, as established by 
the Association of American Railroads, 
came at a time when the debit short lines 
were scheduled to make payments to the 
owning roads for the use of the latter’s 
freight cars during October. The Class I 
roads are permitted additional time for 
making similar payments, the October 
charges being due in early December. 

The court’s action was in line with a 
procedural plan suggested by the petitioners 
for disposing of the temporary phase of 
the case, as outlined in Railway Age of 
October 4, page 67. They had proposed 
that (1) further consideration of the mo- 
tion for an interlocutory injunction be 
held in abeyance until November 7, the 
date of the court’s action; (2) if the mo- 
tion for a permanent injunction were finally 
determined by the court before November 
7, the motion for an interlocutory injunc- 
tion need not be acted upon; and (3) if 
the motion for a permanent injunction were 
not finally determined before November 7, 
an interlocutory injunction staying and sus- 
pending the commission’s order and any 
and all payments thereunder, pending fur- 
ther order of the court, be issued on No- 
vember 7, effective October 1, with the 
consent of all parties to the case and with- 
out further hearing. 


Hearings Suspended— The commis- 
sion, meanwhile, has suspended until Janu- 
ary 6, 1948, the hearings on two per diem 
complaints, which were before Examiner 
Rice in Washington, D. C., on November 
4, as reported in Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 8, page 62. One complaint, filed by the 
short lines, assails the per diem rates which 
have been in effect since February 1, 1945, 
and asks the commission to cut the rate to 
95 cents, or to other such basis as it may 
determine, and to award reparations. The 
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other complaint was filed by six western 
roads, which allege that the former $1.25 
rate was too low and therefore a con- 
tributing factor to the freight car shortage. 

Adjournment of the hearings until Jan- 
uary was granted, according to Examiner 
Rice, at the request of counsel who desire 
to prepare documentary evidence in reply 
to evidence offered by the complaining car - 
riers. Principal supporters of the shoit 
lines include the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, Boston & Maine, Pennsylvania 
and Southern Pacific. 

The final sessions of last week’s hearings 
were marked by the testimony of Dr. J. H. 
Parmelee, vice-president of the A. A. R. 
and director of its Bureau of Railway 
Economics, who told the commission that 
the results derived from a questionnaire dis- 
tributed earlier this year by the A. A. R. 
to its member roads, and in which the 
present per diem of $1.50, effective Sep- 
tember 1, was agreed upon, was a “defi- 
nite step forward” toward determination of 
a reasonable per diem rate. He recalled 


. that the A. A. R.’s General Committee of 


the Operating-Transportation Division on 
July 17 recommended to the A. A. R.’s 
board of directors that the per diem be 
increased from $1.25 to $1.50 and that 
member roads owning 90.4 per cent of the 
available 1,886,012 freight cars voted in 
favor of the increment. 

Dr. Parmelee’s Views—‘“I do not be- 
lieve we have reached the ultimate in this 
matter,” Dr. Parmelee said in part. “It is 
likely that perfection will never be achieved, 
in a cost problem of this kind, where differ- 
ences of opinion will continue to exist with 
respect to both the underlying principles 
involved and the technique to be applied. 
. . . I do believe further studies can and 
will be made which will represent an even 
cleser approach to the ultimate than any- 
thing accomplished to date.” 

According to Dr. Parmelee, a proper 
per diem rate should reflect the average 
cost of car ownership of the entire supply 
of cars to which that rate is to be applied. 
He said that the per diem rate could con- 
tinue unchanged for any length of time 
during those periods when economic condi- 
tions and cost levels remain stable. “When 
sudden and violent radical changes occur, 
it might be necessary to review the fig- 
ures every year, or every other year,” he 
said, adding that periodical examinations of 
the per diem subject would be “entirely 
proper.” , 

“When a railroad builds or purchases a 
freight car, it assumes certain risks of 
ownership,” Dr. Parmelee continued. “The 
principle risk is that sufficient traffic will 
not develop to keep the car in continuous 
service and that the revenue derived from 
its use may consequently be insufficient to 
meet the continuing cost of owning, main- 

(Continued on page 246) 








Sets 14,000 Monthly 
Goal for Car Output 


Harriman group would raise 
10,000 ‘‘target,’’ allocate 
steel if necessary 


Raising of the freight-car-production 
“target” to a “minimum” of 14,000 cars per 
month, and “allocation” of steel for the 
program if adequate supplies cannot be de- 
livered under present voluntary arrange- 
ments, are recommended in the report on 
“European Recovery and American Aid,” 
which President Truman has received from 
a committee headed by Secretary of Com- 
merce Harriman. In the more detailed 
survey of transportation conditions which 
accompanied the main report, the statement 
of these recommendations is expanded to 
say that if resort to allocations is found 
necessary, the steel required for the pro 
gram should be made available “as a mat- 
ter of highest priority.” The present 
monthly goal, yet to be reached, is 10,000 
cars, and Director J. Monroe Johnson of 
the Office of Defense Transportation said 
last week that October production totaled 
8,394 cars. 


Would Speed Rate Case—The com- 
mittee predicts that the domestic transpor- 
tation job, which the railroads may be 
called upon to do in connection with for- 
eign aid, will be “no greater than the job 
they have been doing in recent weeks.” 
And while it would maintain present trans- 
port controls, it indicates its view that they 
could be administered entirely by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and Associa- 
tion of American Railroads if O. D. T's 
life is not extended beyond the present ex- 
piration date of February 29, 1948. With- 
out appraising the merits of the railroad 
plea, the report calls for removal of ur 
certainty by prompt I. C. C. action on the 
Ex Parte 166 application whereby the rail- 
roads are seeking to replace the 8.9 per 
cent interim increase in freight rates with 
a permanent advance averaging 27 per cent. 
Because of the tight freight-car situation 
in this country, the committee would limt 
that phase of the 1948 freight aid program 
to the export of 20,000 cars, and it would 
exe‘ude passenger cars entirely from the 
program. 

In addition to Chairman Harriman, the 
committee which made the report consisted 
of 19 citizens. Their survey, dealing with 
“the limits within which the United States 
can safely and wisely extend aid to West: 
ern Europe,” is the last of three foreign-a! 
studies on which the President has ft 
cently received reports. The other two ft 
ports are “National Resources and Foreig" 
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Aid,” which was submitted by Secretary of 
Interior Krug (see Ratlway Age of Oc- 
tober 25, page 56); and “The Impact of 
Foreign Aid Upon the Domestic Econ- 
omy,” which was submitted by the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers (see 
Railway Age of November 8, page 59). 

The assurance that the load placed on the 
railroads will be no greater than they have 
recently been carrying is based on the 
Harriman committee’s prediction that the 
European-aid program it recommends 
($5.75 billions for the first year and be- 
tween $12 and $17 billions for the whole) 
would not result in the export movement of 
greater overall tonnages than were being 
shipped abroad during the second quarter 
of this year—although there would be di- 
yersions from other areas of the world and 
shifts among the commodities involved. 
Thus the committee was confident that “if 
equipment can at least be maintained,” the 
railroads “can meet this challenge as they 
have met earlier challenges.” 

“Danger Spots”—It added, however, 
that whether there is a foreign-aid pro- 
gram or not, there are “two danger spots 
that will have to be rather carefully 
watched to prevent them from threatening 
transportation efficiency.” These are “the 
supply of box cars, vital to the movement 
of export grain, and the supply of open- 
top cars on which the domestic as well as 
the export coal movement depends.” In 
another place the report said that “there 
are few programs more urgent for this 
country or for Europe than the rehabili- 
tation of transport to insure the carriage 












Umbrella-type roofs have been 
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of freight and allow a margin of safety for 
contingencies.” 

The transport controls which the com- 
mittee would continue are those embodied 
in O. D. T. minimum-loading orders and 
I. C. C. service orders and A. A. R. car- 
allocation orders designed to promote max- 
imum utilization of equipment and regulate 
the flow of export traffic to the ports. In 
indicating its view that extension of O. 
D. T.’s life would not be necessary, the 
committee makes no specific recommenda- 
tion on the matter. The main report speaks 
of the I. C. C. and the A. A. R. as the 
“two permanent railroad agencies,’ by 
which the controls are now administered 
“for the most part.” The more detailed 
report on transportation says that the I. C. 
C. and A. A. R. “have the authority to 
continue most of these controls even if the 
authority of O. D. T. is not continued.” It 
adds: “Should such authority expire, it is 
recommended that the I. C. C. adopt and 
police the substance of [O. D. T.] Orders 
1 and 18” (the minimum-loading orders). 

Nor does the committee think that the 
relief program’s administrative agency 
should get deeply into transportation mat- 
ters. “No special transportation or new 
control legislation,’ it says, “seems to be 
required in connection with the foreign-aid 
program. ... The special expediting that 
is needed to keep continuing pressure on all 
concerned for efficient car utilization can 
be more effectively exercised through [the 
I. C. C. and A. A. R.] than through any 
complex administrative superstructure. 
Whatever agency is set up to administer 
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the foreign-aid program must have a keen 
recognition of the importance of transpor- 
tation to the plan as a whole, and must 
stand ready to take action, formally or 
informally, to coordinate procurement, 
transport and shipping, and then to .clear 
up particular difficulties as they develop 
with the help and cooperation of the rail- 
road agencies. However, any attempt to 
formalize such arrangements in special leg- 
islation would, we feel, be likely to impede 
rather than to encourage efficient use 
of cars.” 

Uncertainty Is “Disruptive”—The Ex 
Parte 166 rate case is not mentioned in the 
main report, the call for prompt action by 
the I. C. C. having come in the course of 
the transport report’s comment on the 
effect of financial considerations on freight- 
car acquisition and repair programs. “The 
merits of the railroads’ case,” the comment 
says, “must be determined by the I. C. C. 
It is apparent, however, that whatever the 
decision, rate appeals should be acted upon 
just as rapidly as possible consistent with 
sound judgment. Protracted uncertainty 
may well have a disruptive effect on oper- 
ating efficiency. If railroad revenues are 
inadequate, the situation should be cor- 
rected as promptly as possible. If they are 
not, any postponement of a decision to this 
effect may delay operating decisions essen- 
tial to good utilization . . . This [interim- 
increase] stopgap cannot be expected to 
dispel the results of uncertainty concerning 
the outcome of the principal rate appeals 
now pending. The quickest possible action 
on those appeals ‘would make in our judg- 





Dismantling the train shed at the Pennsylvania’s Pittsburgh (Pa.) station 


y er: for the protection of passengers and the wood-roofed, steel-framed shed, erected in 1902 was removed by the 
merican Bridge Company this fall. A description of the project will appear in a subsequent issue of Railway Age. 
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ment a contribution to improved efficiency.” 

Meanwhile, the transportation section of 
the main report had opened with a brief 
outline of the situation, followed by the 
general conclusion that “if certain steps 
are taken there is no reason why a foreign- 
aid program should interfere seriously 
with the ability of the transportation sys- 
tem to handle the needs of the United 
States domestic economy.” The report 
adds that, in so far as there is a transporta- 
tion problem, “it is a railroad problem”; 
the ports, inland waterways, trucking facil- 
ities and highways “are in general adequate 
to deal with any demands likely to be made 
upon them.” 

As to the “railroad problem,” the com- 
mittee finds it to be “a problem of freight 
car supply, both box and open top,” since 
“other railroad facilities will not be ser- 
iously strained.” Looking over last month’s 
“record performance,” the committee finds 
that it was not sufficient “to meet promptly 
every request for railroad transportation” ; 
but, “except for coal, it can be said that all 
urgent and essential transportation needs 
were filled.” 


Open-Tops Short—The discussion of 
box cars says that the margin there is 
“slim,” and asserts that “advantage must 
be taken of the breathing spell, which the 
slackening demand of the next few months 
should afford, to strengthen our box-car 
position.” The discussion of open tops 
notes that shortages there “have been a 
factor limiting coal production in the 
United States in recent weeks,” and they 
caused a 1.5-million-ton cut in November’s 
“export targets for Europe.” The recent 
shortages of open tops for coal loading are 
attributed partly to the decline in the num- 
ber of such cars in service and partly to 
increasing demands for hauling commod- 
ities other than coal, such as ore and con- 
struction materials. 

“These other demands will increase next 
year rather than diminish,” the report goes 
on. “Hence, if the export coal program is 
to be met without jeopardizing the domes- 
tic economy, the downward trend in rail- 
road ownership of these cars. must be re- 
versed, and even better utilization must be 
made of the cars we now have. The present 
stringency in open tops is serious. None- 
theless, it is possible with vigorous action 
on the part of car builders, railroads and 
shippers to secure enough cars by next year 
to do both the export job and the essential 
domestic jobs. As in box cars, we are at 
the point of peak demand in October and 
early November. By this time next year 
we can put ourselves in a position to han- 
dle next year’s peak more effectively.” 

In the discussion of the coal situation, 
which appears elsewhere in the report, the 
committee warns that the tonnages avail- 
able for export will be “restricted” and the 
export shipments “erratic’’ unless specified 
actions are taken by “railroad management 
and/or government.” The actions called 
for are: “(1) Repair some of the worn 
equipment being retired; (2) restrict less 
essential uses of open-top cars; and (3) 
establish a revised system of car allocation 
on the basis of sustained productive ability 
of each individual mine.” 


Car Program “Inadequate”—The rec- 
ommendation that the monthly freight-car- 
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production goal be increased to 14,000 cars 
is accompanied in the main report by a dis- 
cussion which calls for “vigorous” action 
on the production front if the box-car and 
open-top “tight spots” are to be prevented 
from developing into “crippling bottle- 
necks.” As for production, it is stated that 
the present 10,000-per-month goal “is well 
-below the combined capacity of the car 
builders and railroad shops”; and “even if 
achieved, it would be inadequate to increase 
quickly enough the available supply of 
railroad freight equipment in this country.” 


Moreover, the report adds, “some cars 
for export to Europe are badly needed if a 
transport breakdown there is not to render 
the balance of the aid program fruitless.” 
It is in the subsequent discussion of “Euro- 
pean inland transport” that the committee 
recommends the export in 1948 of 20,000 
freight cars, which would go to those parts 
of Germany other than the zone of Russian 
occupation. The recommendation is put 
this way: “Every effort should be made to 
supply from this country some twenty 
thousand freight cars (the equivalent of 
about ten thousand domestic cars) .. .” 
The interested German occupation authori- 
ties had stated their 1948 requirements at 
41,000 freight cars, while other prospective 
participants in the aid program had stated 
that they could supply their own needs for 
freight cars and produce some for Germany 
—‘“if they receive adequate supplies of raw 
materials.” 

The occupation authorities’ statement of 
the need for 41,000 cars in the German 
zones involved seemed “seasonable” to the 
Harriman committee, but it settles on its 
20,000 car recommendation because “the 
freight-car position in this country is so 
tight that the United States cannot safely 
and wisely plan to export during 1948 the 
number of cars requested.” The report adds 
that “to strip our own railway system to the 
point where the export program could not 
be handled at this end would be to cut off 
our nose to spite our face.” Meanwhile, 
20,000 new cars “will not solve the Ger- 
man transport problem by any means,” and 
they “must not be regarded as in any degree 
a substitute for an intensive repair pro- 
gram,” adequate steel for which “is even 
more important than new cars.” 

Inventories ‘Unbalanced’ — Getting 
back to the committee’s survey of domestic 
production, there is found in the detailed 
transportation report an extended discus- 
sion of considerations which led to the main 
report’s recommendation that steel for the 
proposed 14,000-car monthly program be 
supplied by “allocation” if voluntary ar- 
rangements fail to provide it. There it is 
stated that car production was slow in re- 
viving after the war, one of the “variety” 
of reasons for this being that the railroads, 
“worried by financial difficulties and uncer- 
tain of the future, were slow in placing 
orders.” 

In such a situation, the report continues, 
the car builders “felt free to accept rather 
large export commitments,” which was 
“fortunate from the standpoint of European 
recovery,” but it also meant that when the 
American railroads “finally realized the ur- 
gency of their needs and began placing: or- 
ders,” they could not get quick deliveries, 
“partly because of the export cars in the 
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production pipeline.” Because this produc. 
tion for export “tapered off rapidly” during 
the first half of this year and “came to a 
virtual stop in August,” the failure of 
domestic deliveries to pick up “in the last 
two or three months” is called “somewhat 
puzzling.” 

Mention is then made of the “charges 
and countercharges” as to the reasons for 
the “recent deficiencies” of car production, 
but, without judging the merits of the 
dispute, the report notes that “all parties are 
agreed that the steel inventories of indi- 
vidual car builders are unbalanced” and 
that steps are being taken to provide a 
more balanced flow of components. It adds: 
“One thing is clear, however, namely, that 
the car production program in both box 
cars and open tops is of the most vital 
importance to the United States. Our car 
population is over-age, and we must antici- 
pate abnormally high retirements over the 
next few years, [and] ... there is a genuine 
need for further import into Europe of 
American rolling stock. In view of this need 
and of the critical nature of domestic car 
requirements, we feel that the target for 
monthly production should be raised to the 
maximum possible with existing facilities.” 


Minimum Month=14,000-Cars—Thus 
the 14,000-car monthly program is sug- 
gested as one which “should be regarded 
as a rock bottom minimum.” If it is not 
attained “within a reasonable practical 
length of time,” the committee would have 
the matter invesigated by “a commission 
of competent independent technical ex- 
perts,” which would recommend “remedial 
action.” It is in the event that this investi- 
gating commission should find the car build- 
ers in need of additional steel that the com- 
mittee would have it allocated “as a mat- 
ter of highest priority.” 

The main report’s discussion of car utili- 
zation calls the record to date “encourag- 
ing,’ but nevertheless expresses the com- 
mittee’s view that “still more work can be 
got out of existing equipment.” It is con- 
ceded that this is “at least” as much a mat- 
ter for government procuring agencies, 
shippers and consignees, as it is for the rail- 
roads themselves. “Timid and spasmodic 
procurement of grain, for example, can re- 
sult in a highly uneconomic use of cars,” 
the report goes on. “The five-day week in 
industry generally has increased loading and 
discharge time over week-ends. Special in- 
centives for overtime to expedite car turn- 
around may be necessary.” 

The presentations-of-need made by pros- 
pective participants in the aid program indi- 
cated that requirements for locomotives 
would be met by European production, as- 
suming, of course, the availability of mate- 
rials. With respect to passenger cars, how- 
ever, there were requests for a total of 
1,300, which the Harriman committee would 
deny. This demand, it says, is not vital to 
the economy of Western Europe so, in view 
of the large blacklog of unfilled orders for 
passenger cars in the United States, the 
committee recommends that no passenger 
equipment be imported to Europe from the 
United States as part of the Marshall plan. 

The prospective participants had also 
listed among their import requirements 
materials for 6.84 million metric tons of 
steel rails and steel ties, and timber for 51. 
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million wooden ties. The committee would 
cut the rail and steel-tie programs to 5.4 
million tons spread over a period of four 
years. With respect to the stated require- 
ments for wooden ties it says they do not 
seem unreasonable, but suggests that “use 
wherever possible be made of wood ties in- 
stead of steel, soft wood instead of hard 
wood, and untreated ties whenever treating 
can be done in Europe, and that sources of 
wood outside of the United States be used 
to the maximum extent.” The committee 
calls the repair of rolling stock on the 
European railroads a matter of “first pri- 
ority necessity,” and estimates that “about 
27 million tons of steel will be required for 
the purpose in the years 1948-51.” 


-C. & O. Remodels City Ticket 
Office in Charleston 


The remodeling of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s city ticket office in Charleston, W. 
Va., was completed on November 3, it has 
been announced. Located on the ground 
floor of the Daniel Boone Hotel, the new 
office has been redecorated and refurnished. 
Lounge chairs and tables have been placed 
in the space outside the counter. The walls 
have been decorated with murals and a 
soundproof ceiling and new lighting fixtures 
have been installed. 


Colonel Johnson Optimistic on 
Coal Situation 


Bituminous coal production, estimated 
from carloading reports of the railroads for 
the week ended November 1, reached “al- 
most 13 million net tons,” Colonel J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, said on November 7. 
He added that this was the highest weekly 
production since June, 1947, and it brings 
the average for the past 12 weeks up to 
12,718,000 tons—an increase of 780,000 tons 
over the average for the previous 12 weeks. 

The O. D. T. director predicted that con- 
tinued high production, the release of ap- 
proximately 60,000 coal cars at the close 
of lake navigation, and curtailment and 
discontinuance of seasonal use of open-top 
cars for commodities other than coal, would 
“materially improve the coal situation in the 
East and Middle West.” And he expected 
“further improvement” in the car situation 
as a result of the cut-back in the coal-ex- 
port program for November and December. 

The O. D. T. statement conceded that 
“many mines are working part time be- 
cause of car shortages,” but it also reported 
that Colonel Johnson had “expressed op- 
timism” that production in 1947 will be the 
‘second highest in history and_ should 
substantially meet total coal requirements.” 

Meanwhile, the colonel pointed out that 
the coal movement through Lake Erie ports 
and Buffalo, N. Y., for the season to No- 
vember 3, totaled 45,602,356 net tons, com- 
pared with 44,224,353 net tons in 1946, and 
that the iron ore movement from upper 
lake ports totaled 72,214,177 gross. tons, 
compared with 53,108,709 gross tons last 
season He called this “a very satisfactory 
performance” in view of the “unprecedented 
'equirements” for open-tops and for the 
vading of sand, gravel, stone, ore and 
other commodities. “In fact,” Colonel 
Johnson added, “it would appear that open- 
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top loading in 1947 will establish a peace- 
time record.” ° 


State Commissioners Testify 
at Rate Hearings 


Presenting evidence which attempted to 
show that the Class I railroads would 
earn a 1948 net income that “is shocking 
to the conscience,” if further rate increases 
are granted, Dr. R. V. Gilbert (former 
War Production Board Economist) testi- 
fied in behalf of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
before Division 2 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, at regional hearings 
in Chicago on November 10, covering the 
railroad’s petition for 27 per cent average 
increase in freight rates. Dr. Gilbert based 
his estimate of allegedly fabulous earnings 
on income estimates presented earlier by 
Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director, Bureau 
of Railway Economics, in the Ex Parte 
166 case, less his own estimate of what 
operating expenses would be (downgraded 
$610 million from Dr. Parmelee’s estimate) 
plus a 5 per cent increase in all classes 
of railroad traffic, including passenger. 
This produced an estimated net income of 
$1,611,000 for the Class I railways. 

Counter to the opinion of earlier wit- 
nesses who appeared in opposition of the 
granting of further rate increase, Dr. Gil- 
bert stated that he felt increases at this 
time would have no adverse effect upon 
the volume of traffic handled by the roads 
in 1948. Dr. Gilbert later expressed a wish 
to withdraw his “shocking to the con- 
science” description of earnings which he 
estimated would accrue to the carriers, 
and replaced it with a milder characteri- 
zation. 

Witnesses who testified in protest to the 
carriers’ request for a 25-cent per ton in- 
crease on coal from Southern Illinois 
fields to Alton, Ill., and East St. Louis for 
trans-shipment by barge to Mississippi 
River points included A. L. Stevens, as- 
sistant traffic manager of the Northern 
States Power Company; H. Mueller, Port 
Authority of St. Paul; and W. Y. Wild- 
man, traffic manager, Central Barge Com- 
pany. The first two witnesses made clear 





that they were not opposing any rate in- 
crease which the commission might see fit 
to grant the railroads, but, along with the 
third witness, they were opposed to the full 
25-cent per ton increase being placed on the 
rail portion of rail-water hauls, pointing 
out that this would greatly narrow the 


spread between rail-barge and_ all-rail 
movement between these origins and desti- 
nations. Mr. Wildman testified that since 
the Ex Parte 166 increases would be 
applicable to railroad dumping charges, 
which the barge lines absorb, the water car- 
riers’ revenue would be actually less than 
at present, and that any increase to cover 
this would virtually wipe out the cost 
advantage of rail-barge shipment. 

Testifying that the increases proposed 
by the railroads would be discriminatory 
to Chicago and preferential to the south 
and west, A. H. Schwietert, traffic mana- 
ger of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce & Industry, protested inclusion of 
the Illinois Rate Committee territory with 
the Official territory, thereby placing a 
38 per cent increase on all Chicago traffic, 
compared with a 28 per cent increase in and 
between the southern and western terri- 
tories. 


General Motors Introduces 
Branch Line Locomotive 


The Electro-Motive Division, General 
Motors Corporation, has recently com- 
pleted a demonstrator model of a 1,500-hp. 
branch line locomotive designed to meet 
the need for an all-purpose locomotive on 
short lines. In this motive power unit are 
incorporated, with modifications for branch 
line service, most of the mechanical fea- 
tures of the F-3 locomotive and electrical 
equipment similar to the F-3, including the 
combination a.c.-d.c. generator. 

A feature of the all-purpose branch line 
locomotive is a body specially designed to 
give the engineman good visibility in 
either direction for switching operations or 
for road operation. where turning is im- 
practicable. The running board extending 
along the engine compartment is sloped. 
downward to permit the engine crew to 





Demonstrator model of the Electro-Motive 1,500-hp. all-purpose 
branch line locomotive 
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see the track immediately beyond this end 
of the locomotive. 

The locomotive is equipped with a heat- 
ing boiler for passenger service. The 
demonstrator has a length of 57 ft. 10% in. 
over couplers, a height of 15 ft. 3 in. over 
the rail, and a width of 10 ft. 7 in. over 
the grab irons. 


Rail Executives Named Among 
Top Business Leaders 


Ernest E. Norris, president of the 
Southern, M. W. Clement, president of the 
Pennsylvania, and Robert R. Young, chair- 
man of the Chesapeake & Ohio, have been 
named as three of the nation’s “fifty fore- 
most business leaders” in a nationwide poll 
conducted by Forbes Magazine. Citations 
were presented to the fifty men by B. C. 
Forbes, editor and publisher of the maga- 
zine, during ceremonies held on November 
5 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 


Newcomen Honors S. O. Dunn 


Samuel O. Dunn, chairman, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, and 
editor of Railway Age, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner of the Newcomen 
Society held in Chicago on November 6. 
Mr. Dunn presented a paper entitled “One 
Hundred Years’ Development of Railways 
in the Chicago Area,” in which he traced 
the development of the city as a railroad 
center since the Chicago & Galena Union 
(now part of the Chicago & North Wes- 
tern) first entered the city in 1848. Mr. 
Dunn contrasted expenditures from private 
capital by the pioneer railroads in Chicago 
with the aids and subsidies which the city 
accords other forms of transportation—par- 
‘ticularly the air lines, which he described 
as being “long past the pioneer stage.” 

Mr. Dunn was introduced by Ralph 
Budd, president of the Burlington Lines, 
and an old friend of the speaker, who em- 
phasized the influence Mr. Dunn has exer- 
cised in the field of railroad legislation, 
finance and public relations. 


Seattle Hearing Date Changed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has moved up to December 1 the hearing 
previously scheduled for December 3 on 
the Seattle, Wash., phase of its investiga- 
tion of allowances paid by the railroads, 
truckers and freight forwarders to persons 
performing pick-up and delivery service 
or transporting |. c. 1. and less-than-truck- 
load freight between stations. The hear- 
ing will be held in that city before Com- 
missioner Mitchell and Examiner Fuller 
(see Railway Age of October 11, page 80). 


N. P. Turns Out First Box Car 
at New Brainerd Shops 


On October 28, the first of 1,000 steel box 


cars rolled off the assembly line of the - 


Northern Pacific’s new $1,800,000 shops at 
Brainerd, Minn. At a brief ceremony at- 
tended by civic leaders of Brainerd and 
officers of the railroad, the first car was 
christened with a bottle of water from the 


Mississippi river, which flows through the’ 


city. 
Since completion of the shops in 1946, the 
lack of materials has heretofore limited 
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The Northern Pacific produces eight steel box cars daily at its new $1,800,000 shops 


work to the repairing and rebuilding of 
cars. The railroad is now producing eight 
cars a day at Brainerd and plans to complete 
construction of the 1,000 cars at the shops 
by April 1, 1948, at an estimated cost of 
$4,000,000. The shops, measuring 180 ft. 
by 800 ft., have concrete foundations and 
floorings, heavy structural steel framing 
and walls of brick and glass block, and are 
equipped with four main lines and two 
service tracks. Three of these tracks are 
allotted to construction, permitting work on 
24 cars at a time. 


N. & W. Magazine Honored 
by Railway Editors 


The Norfolk & Western Magazine has 
been named the best railroad publication 
in the country by the American Railway 
Magazine Editors’ Association. The an- 
nouncement was made last week at a press 
club banquet in San Francisco, Cal., where 
the association ended its “convention on 


wheels,” which was held aboard the “Ex- 
position Flyer” while en route from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco (see Railway Age 
of October 25, page 64). More than 100 
magazine editors and assistants attended 
the convention. The N. & W. Magazine, 
edited and printed in Roanoke, Va., has 
a circulation of over 25,000 and has been 
distributed each month to all the road’s 
employees since June, 1923. 


O. D. T. Still “Dissatisfied” with 
Freight Car Output 


Colonel J. Monroe Johnson of the Office 
of Defense Transportation announced last 
week that 8,394 freight cars were produced 
in October, which was “a substantial in- 
crease over previous months and the highest 
since April, 1942.” The O. D. T. statement 
said that although Colonel Johnson remain- 
ed “dissatisfied” with the production situa- 
tion, he nevertheless noted the “slow but 
steady improvement since May when a total 
of 3,903 cars was delivered.” 


Me MARA TINE EINTORS ASON 


“CONVENTION ON WHEELS 


Marc Green (left), editor of the Milwaukee Magazine and president of the American Railwa 
Barriger (center), president of the Chicago, Indianapolis 


Magazine Editors’ Association, John 


tae EAENEISCO 


ilway 


& Louisville, and George M. Crowson (right), assistant to the president of the Illinois Central, spoxt 
in the especially prepared “‘convention hall” car furnished by the Illinois Central before the editors 


“Convention on ; 
Flyer” bound for San Francisco 


News Department continued on next left-hand page. 


Wheels” left Chicago’s Union Station on October 31 as part of the “Exposition 
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Whether yours is a problem of hauling heavy freights, fast cattle trains or “crack” 


passenger trains Lima is prepared to build you a locomotive that will best suit your 
individual needs. 

Today’s increasing demands for efficiency and economy of operation call for loco- 
motives “individually tailored” for the job at hand. Lima-built modern steam loco- 
motives are designed to meet your requirements . . . to provide better and superior 


performances at a minimum cost. 
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The Statement added that the 10,000- 
car monthly goal “can easily be reached in 
November, with continued cooperation of 
the steel industry, car builders and rail- 
roads.” At the same time, it warned against 
the danger of being “lulled into a state of 
false security,” since “even at a sustained 
rate of 10,000 cars per month, it will take 
years to place our railroads in top-notch 
condition.” 


Federal Court Stays $2 Per 
Diem Order 


(Continued from page 240) 


taining and operating it. . I question 
the practicability of establishing a per 
diem rate which would absolutely protect 
all freight car owners against all risks of 
ownership. I believe, however, that the 
latest study of per diem costs, based upon 
the A. A. R.’s questionnaire . . . includes 
some features that, in part at least, serve 
to compensate for ownership risks. One 
feature is the application of a 10-year aver- 
age of car utilization ratios to total car 
days in 1946 to arrive at a car-day divisor. 
A second feature is that the number of bad- 
order home cars was counted in a seven- 
day check, and that certain classes of cars 
not ordinarily included in the standard 
statistics of such cars were, for the pur- 
pose of the study, regarded as bad-order 
units and so handled in the calculations.” 

Other witnesses at the hearing included 
R. Snell, Chesapeake & Ohio statistician, 
who advocated a per diem minimum of 
$1.50; S. J. How, assistant to the vice- 
president, operations, Southern Pacific, who 
said that the per diem should reflect the 
cost of ownership “and nothing else”; and 
V. I. Cooper, Union Pacific accountant, 
who stated that a cost study conducted by 
that road showed that the average daily 
cost of owning a freight car totaled $1,537. 


G. N. Box Cars “Light Up” at 
Crossings During Darkness 


In the interest of night-time safety at 
grade crossings, the Great Northern is 
coating 500 box cars with “Scotchlite” re- 
flective sheeting which, when caught in the 
beams of auto headlights, causes the letter- 


Great NORTHERN 
"e 


ing on the sides of the cars and the road’s 
goat emblem painted there to reflect a bril- 
liant caution hundreds of feet away. As an 
additional precaution, eight diamond-shaped 
delineators are evenly spaced the entire 
length, and at the lower edge, of each car. 

“Scotchlite” is weatherproof, can be cut 
to any design and reflects in 14 different 
colors, according to its producers, the Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. The 
material is claimed to be 150 times brighter 
at night than white paint. 


Hearings Ended on Western 
Passenger Fares Increase 


Testimony in support of the petition of 
69 western railroads for authority to in- 
crease, on five days’ notice, their one-way 
and round trip first-class and intermediate- 
class passenger fares, was concluded at a 
Chicago hearing this week before Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Examiner Burton 
Fuller and the representatives of two state 
regulatory bodies, N. J. Holmberg, chair- 
man of the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission and Dr. Kenneth Potter, 
commissioner of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of California. Appearing as the 
carriers’ first witness, H. W. Siddall, chair- 
man of the Trans-Continental and Western 
Passenger Associations, stated that the 
proposed increases would produce annually 
$7,133,390 in additional revenue, including 
that derived from intrastate traffic. There 
were no declared protestants on the first 
day of the hearing. 

As noted in the Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 18, page 74, the carriers are seeking 
to raise their one-way first-class fares in 
standard sleeping and parlor cars by 6.06 
per cent, or from approximately 3.3 cents 
to approximately 3.5 cents per mile. Round 
trip fares for the same accommodations 
would go up from approximately 2.75 
cents to approximately 2.925 per mile. In- 
termediate-class one-way fares in tourist 
sleepers would be increased from approxi- 
mately 2.75 cents to approximately 3 cents 
per mile, with the round-trip intermediate- 
class fare being increased from approxi- 
mately 2.475 cents to about 2.7 cents per 
mile. The petitioning carriers also seek 
to increase their excess baggage rate, and 





The Great Northern “illuminates” box cars for grade crossing safety 


News Department continued on next left-hand page. 

































































In one of the Pennsylvania’s new 
“Trail Blazer” coaches built by A.C.F. 














are requesting modification of certain out- 
standing commission orders to permit the 
establishment of the proposed increased 
fares on intrastate traffic in Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Texas and Wisconsin. 

In the course of his testimony, Mr. Sid- 
dall asserted that while the increase sought 
is only approximately 6.06 per. cent and 
would require the individual passenger to 
pay very little more than he is now paynig, 
the increase would be of material help in 
meeting higher costs of operation of the 
railroads. He stated his belief that, under 
present-day conditions, an increase in fares 
such as is proposed would not divert any 
material amount of traffic from the rail- 
roads. 

Continuing, Mr. Siddall declared: “Any 
adjustment of fares, upward or downward, 
is experimental. No one can definitely 
foresee the result of such experiments. 
Naturally, the railroads will watch this 
experiment very closely. It is not known 
how long such increased fares may be 
maintained; whether it will be necessary, 
because of further increased costs, to come 
to theycommission for additional increases, 
or whether, because of economic conditions, 
it may be necessary to reduce the fares. 

“It is respectfully submitted that the 
railroads should be permitted to make these 
experiments from itme to time, in order 
to arrive at a basis for fares which will 
induce the greatest number of persons to 
travel by railroad, and at the same time 
enable the passenger service of the rail- 
roads to contribute its proper share to the 
net operating income and net income.” 

“The proposed increases in passenget 
fares are, it is believed, less percentage 
wise as compared with practically every- 
thing else the public is called upon to pay 
in their everyday life, including food 
clothing, hotel accommodations, etc.” Mr. 
Siddall concluded. “The economic condi- 
tion of the country today, as measured by 
such a criterion as national income, is far 
superior to that in the period at which time 
our current bases for fares were author- 
ized.” 

Statements regarding modernization of 
passenger service now under way on west- 
ern roads and the need for adequate rev 
nues therefor were made by the following 
passenger traffic representatives : Joseph ™. 
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Liddle-and Crawford of Pullman-Standard Honored for Wartime Services 


For “outstanding fidelity and meritorious conduct in aid of the war effort,’ Charles A. 


Liddle 


(left), chairman of the board of the Puilman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company, and David A. 
Crawford (center), the company’s president, were recently awarded the Presidential Citation of Merit, 


The presentations were made by 


at Chicago. 
Mr. 


commanding general of the Fifth Army. 


Mgj. 
Liddle was cited for ‘‘outstanding services during 


Gen. Edwin P. Parker, Jr., (right), deputy 


the war in the creation of productive facilities” and Mr. Crawford was honored for his “outstanding 
wartime services, in connection with sleeping car facilities.” 


* 


Vonau, Jr., general passenger agent, South- 
ern Pacific; George Gilman, assistant gen- 
eral passenger traffic manager, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; C. E. Quackenbush, 
assistant general passenger agent, Chicago 
& North Western; A. C. Linton, passenger 
traffic manager, Illinois Central; J. B. 
Reynolds, general passenger agent, Mis- 
souri Pacific; Albert Cotsworth, Jr., pas- 
senger traffic manager, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy; and Harry Sengstacken, as- 
sistant passenger traffic manager, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Also sub- 
stantiating the carriers’ testimony was 
Glenn F. Vivian, manager of the Statistical 
Bureau, western lines, who presented fig- 
ures showing the decline in railroad rev- 
enues since the end of World War II. 





Additional general news ap- 
pears on page 256, while a list 
of current publications may be 
found on page 259. 








Organizations 





At the annual meeting of the Newark 
Traffic Club, Newark, N. J., the follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve during 
1947-48: President, Edward W. Cislo, man- 
ager, National Carloading Corporation; 
first vice-president, Ralph Travisano, traf- 
fic manager, Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp.; second vice-president, Wil- 
liam A. Kortenhaus, president, Bilkays Ex- 
press Company. Edward W. Kane, traffic 
manager, Murphy Finishes, was re-elected 
treasurer. 


At the regular November meeting of 
the Commercial Traffic Managers of 
Philadelphia (Pa.), the following officers 
were elected to serve during 1948: Presi- 
dent—R. Maguire, Atlantic Refining Com- 
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pany; vice-president — J. F. Kuehnhold, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. ; secretary-treasurer— 
E. D. Heilbrun, Budd Company. 


The Railroad Enthusiasts, New York 
Division, who will meet November 18 in 
room 5928, Grand Central Terminal, at 
7:45 p.m., will have as their guest speaker 
W. F. Bartel, secretary of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. A motion picture 
entitled “Thundering Waters” also will be 
shown. 


The American Railway Magazine 
Editors’ Association, at its recent “Con- 
vention-on-Wheels” held aboard the “Ex- 
position Flyer,” elected the following of- 
ficers for the coming year: First vice- 
president, George W. Eastland, editor of 
the Chicago & North Western’s “News- 
liner”; second vice-president, Jack Ma- 
guire, editor of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas’ 
“Katy News”; secretary, Harry Walker, 
editor of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern “Greenlight”; and treasurer, Robert 
Klank, of the North Western’s “News- 
liner.” 


The Railway Business Women’s As- 
sociation of Chicago will celebrate its 
22nd anniversary on November 18, at a 
gathering in the Venetian room of the 
Southmoor hotel, 67th street and Stony 
Island avenue, in Chicago. 


Car Service 





I. C. C. Service Order No. 786, effective 
from November 16 until May 31, 1948, un- 
less otherwise modified, requires the appli- 
cation of a 60-ton minimum weight in con- 
nection with coal shipments, in Norfolk & 
Western flat-bottom, high-side gondola cars 
of 180,000-Ib. capacity, loaded at or near 


News Department continued on next left-hand page. 













































































Gary, W. Va., and destined to the Cer. x 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation at Ca 
Ind. The cars involved are normally 
signed to the lake-cargo coal mover 
and the order, like similar ones issued ; 
previous years, is designed to keep then 
in service during the period when 
tion on the Great Lakes is closed, 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 788, effect: 
from November 8 until March 10. jo49 
unless otherwise modified, authorizes 
Union Pacific to furnish not more 
three P. F. E. refrigerator cars in fiey of 
each box car ordered for loading from of; 
gins in Idaho and Oregon to destinations g 
Utah, Nevada and California—“providedh 
such refrigerator cars are not suitable fy 
transporting freight requiring _ prote, 
tive service.” The order states that 
U. P. has on its lines in the specifei 
origin territory some P. F. E. reefers i 
that condition. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 340, which 
prescribes minimum weights on outbounj 
cars from transfer points in the west where 
westbound carload freight is transferred } 
railroads, has been modified by Amend 
ment No. 5, which set back the expiration 
date from November 10 until May 10, 194 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 381, which 
requires prompt forwarding from Mobile 
Ala., and Bauxite, Ark., of cars comprising 
trainload shipments of bauxite ore, has beer 
modified by Amendment No. 2, which sets 
back the expiration date from November 
15 until May 10, 1948. 





Naviga 















Abandonments 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon a 3.6-mile 
line in Hardin county, Ill. The line, which 
formerly served a fluorspar mine, connects 
with the applicant’s Golconda District 
branch at a point near Rosiclare, Il. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon that por- 
tion of its line extending from Wellsboro, 
Pa., to Antrim, approximately 12.3 miles. 
According to the applicant, the abandon- 
ment is warranted due to the closing of 
mines which the segement served. A por 
tion of the line, over which there has beet 
no passenger service since 1930, was dam- 
aged by floods in May, 1946. 





Union Paciric.—Division 4 of the Ir 
terstate Commerce Commission has at 
thorized this road and its lessor, the Ore 
gon Short Line, to abandon (including) 
abandonment of operation by the Union Pag 
cific) two branch lines in Utah. One ! 
the College branch, extends approximately 
3 miles from College Junction to College 
and the other, the Urban branch, extend 
approximately 5 miles from Bakers % 
Urban. Both abandonments were approved 
subject to the usual employee-protectiol 
conditions. 
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Financial 





BALTrMoRE & Ont0.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to assume liability for $2,840,000 of 
series W equipment trust certificates, the 
proceeds of which will be applied toward 
the purchase of 1,000 50-ton open-top steel 
hopper cars, at an estimated unit cost of 
$3,550, from the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. The certificates will be dated No- 
vember 1 and will mature in 10 equal 
annual installments starting November 1, 
1948. The report also approves a selling 
price of 99.6191 with a 2% per cent interest 
rate, the bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 
associates, on which basis the average an- 
nual cost will be approximately 2.20 
per cent. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.— 
Annual Report.— Operating revenues of 
this road last year totaled $11,457,996, 
compared with $11,556,500 in 1945. Oper- 
ating expenses were $10,264,258, compared 
with $8,550,501. Fixed charges were $811,- 
968, compared with $1,481,480. The net 
deficit was $1,262,996, compared with a 
net income of $367,058. Current assets at 
the end of the year amounted to $11,458,- 
547, compared with $13,774,803. Current 
liabilities were $3,621,527, compared with 
$2,154,768. Long term debt was $15,829,- 
321, compared with $30,648,879. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEstTERN.—Preferred 
Dividend.—This road has declared a divi- 
dent of $2.50 a share on the 5 per cent 
preferred A stock, payable on December 1 
to stockholders of record on November 14. 
Previous payments on this issue were $3.75 
on December 16, 1946, and $1.25 on April 
15, 1946. 


CHESAPEAKE & Oxn10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates ——This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume liability for $4,400,000 
of equipment trust certificates, the proceeds 
of which will be applied toward the pur- 
chase of 1,000 70-ton all-steel hopper cars, 
each equipped with roller bearings, from 
the General American Transportation 
Corporation, at an estimated unit price of 
$4,473, and 300 70-ton all-steel hopper cars, 
at an estimated unit cost of $3,555, from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. The certifi- 
cates would be dated December 1 and sold 
on the basis of competitive bidding. 


Kentucky & INDIANA TERMINAL.— 
Bonds.—This road has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to extend to June 30, 1949, the time in 
which it may pledge and repledge $511,000 
of its first mortgage 4% per cent gold 
bonds as collateral security for any short 
term notes which it may issue. The com- 
mission authorized the applicant to issue 
the bonds in 1929. 


ReADING.—Modifications of Lease and 
Operating Agreement.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved modifications of the lease under 
which this road operates the Wilmington & 
Northern and the agreement under which it 
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operates the Port Reading. The modifica- 
tions are designed to permit the Reading to 
make current settlements with the two sub- 
sidiaries for amortization and depreciation 
and thus qualify such settlements as deduc- 
tions for income-tax purposes. Prospective 
total tax savings in the two cases are esti- 
mated at $37,031 per year. 


READING.—Merger of Williams Valley.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized merger of the 
property of the Williams Valley into the 
Reading for purposes of ownership and 
continued operation and management. In 
addition to operating the Valley, which ex- 
tends approximately 11 miles from Wil- 
liams Valley Junction, Pa., to Lykens, the 
Reading owns 1,260 shares of its 1,798 out- 
standing shares of capital stock and $120,- 
000 principal amount of its 4 per cent first 
mortgage bonds. The merger, which was 
approved by the commission subject to the 
usual employee-protection conditions, will 
result in the simplification of the corporate 
structure of the Reading and in savings 
in corporate expenses and taxes. 


Missowur!r Paciric.—Reorganization.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
set back to January 27, 1948, the further 
hearing which had been scheduled for No- 
vember 18 in this road’s reorganization 
proceedings. Commissioner Miller, R. T. 
Boyden, chief of the reorganization section 
of the commission’s Bureau of Finance, 
and Examiner R. H. Jewell will preside. 


As reported in Railway Age of October - 


18, page 78, the hearing will be for the 
purpose of receiving further evidence pur- 
suant to orders entered in September by 
the United States circuit court and dis- 
trict court, referring the road’s reorganiza- 
tion plan back to the commission. Return 
of the plan was recommended by the com- 
mission. 


New York, NEw Haven & HaArtrForD.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This road 
has sold $7,500,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates to Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and 
associates on a bid of 98.639 for a 2% 
per cent annual interest rate. -The cer- 
tificates were reoffered to the public at 
prices yielding from 1.40 per cent to 2.85 
per cent, according to maturity. (See the 
Railway Age of November 8, page 66.) 





SouTHERN PactiFic.— Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $14,500,000 
of Series W equipment trust certificates, 
the proceeds of which will be applied to- 
ward the purchase of 15 6,000-hp. Diesel- 
electric road freight locomotives, at an 
estimated cost of $612,777 each, from the 
Electro-Motive Division of the General 
Motors Corporation; 1,500 50-ton steel- 
sheathed lightweight box cars, at an esti- 
mated unit cost of $4,178, from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co.; and 1,500 50-ton 
gondola cars, at an estimated unit cost of 
$4,218, from the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany. The certificates, to be sold on the 
basis of competitive bidding, would be 
dated December 1, and would mature in 
10 annual installments of $1,450,000, start- 
ing December 1, 1948. 


News Department continued on the second left-hand page. 





Dividends Declared 


Albany & Vermont.—$1.25 semi-ann 
, ually, 
ag aca 15 to holders of record ¥¥ 
Catawissa.—5% Ist issue preferred 


pay. 
Over. 


» 75¢, seni. 


annually; 5% 2nd issue preferred,’ 75 : 
annually, both payable Novemb "0 ii, Sai: 
record November 8. er 22 to holders of 


Chicago & North Western. —5% 
: - Preferred 

v.t.c. (irreg.), $2.50, payable De A 
ers of record November 14. cember 1 to bod 

—— — ae = South Bend —4 
quarterly, payable December 15 to h : : 
ord, ‘Deceimber :. re © holders of me, 

incinnati Inter - Terminal. — 4 
$2.00, semi-annually, payable rane i bss 
ers of noes —— 4 3 4% preferred soar 
semi-annually, payable August 1 t¢ Parga 
record July 17. © holders of 

ort ‘enn.—$1.00, quarterly, 
ber 10 to holders of record Descahee Deven 
‘ eae ST —_ & Ashtabula. —7% pre 
erred, $1.75, quarterly, payable D : 
holders of record November 20. ie 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Arthur J. Horton, whose election a; 
vice-president ot the Colorado & Southem 
(part of the Burlington system) at Denver, 
Colo., was reported in Railway Age of 
November 1, joined the Burlington in 19) 
as a student telegrapher at Creston, Iowa. 
He served at various points on the rail- 
road, as a telegrapher and wire chief, unt 
1925, when he was appointed assistant 
trainmaster at Lincoln, Neb. In 1927 he 
became trainmaster at Wymore, Neb,, aid 





Arthur J. Horton 


in 1930 he joined the C. & S. as super 
intendent at Trinidad, Colo. He also served 
as superintendent at Denver prior to his 
return to the Burlington in 1941 as super 
intendent of terminals at St. Louis, Mo. 
He was appointed division superintendent 
at St. Joseph, Mo., in 1943, which position 
he held until 1946, when he was promoted 
to general superintendent at Lincoln. In 
March of this year he was transferred to 
Burlington, Iowa, where he was located 
at the time of his election as vice-president 
of the C. & S. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


J. N. Flowers, vice-president—law, of 


the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, has retired. 
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LOUISIANA 


Since June 1942, when the first Centralized Traffic Control installation using Coded 

Carrier Control was placed in service, 15 railroads have employed to advantage this 
combination of “Union” systems. Today, there are 37 such installations in the 
United States alone—and here’s why: 


(1) Any desired length of C.T.C. territory can be controlled from a single Hawthozne 
point—distance is no problem. 


(2) Control machine may be installed at the most effective location—within, ‘ 
adjacent to, or far from the controlled territory. 


(3) Coded controls and indications may be transmitted via a single pair of 
line wires—over existing telegraph and telephone wires if desired. 


Whatever the size of your territory, whether large or small, “Union” engineers will 
be glad to cooperate with you in studying your problems and recommending effective 
applications of these “Union” systems. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COM. 5 
| _ SWISSVALE mas) PENNSYLVAN! 
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OPERATING 


Howard H. Sparling, chief of trans- 
portation of the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., has been 
appointed general manager of the road’s 
Western Region at Winnipeg, Man., suc- 
ceeding Walter C. Owens, who has re- 
tired after 43 years of railroad service. 
J. R. McMillan, division superintendent 
at Edmonton, Alta., has been appointed 
assistant to general manager at Winnipeg. 
He is succeeded by Dan E. MacPherson, 
assistant superintendent at Edson, Alta. 
James J. Behan, superintendent of car 
service, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation, with 
headquarters as before at Winnipeg. G. 
R. P. Graham, assistant superintendent 
at Port Arthur, Ont., has been advanced 
to superintendent there. 


TRAFFIC 


Charles C. Elder, district freight and 
passenger agent of the Southern at New 
York, has been appointed district freight 
agent at Lynchburg, Va., succeeding Wal- 
ter O. Harris, who has been transferred 
to Richmond, Va., to succeed V. L. Stern, 
resigned. 


J. H. Tanner, acting manager of mail, 
baggage and express traffic of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, at Denver, Colo., 
has been appointed manager of mail, bag- 
gage and express traffic at that point. 


J. E. Flansburg and M. G. Gunder- 
sen have been appointed general commerce 
agent and assistant general commerce agent, 
respectively, of the Chicago & North West- 
ern System, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Harold F. Eno, general passenger agent 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western at 
Denver, Colo., will be promoted to passen- 
ger traffic manager there on November 16, 
succeeding Hugh L. Scofield, who will 
assume less arduous duties at his own re- 
quest. Carl J. Dombrow, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, will be advanced to assistant pas- 
senger traffic manager at Denver. Daniel 
P. Heiner, city freight and passenger 
agent at Sait Lake City, will be moved up 
to the position of general agent, passenger 
department, at that point. 


Joseph A. Jefferis, whose retirement 
as assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Illinois Terminal, at St. Louis, Mo., was 
reported in Railway Age of November 1, 
was born at Xenia, IIl., on September 29, 
1875, and began his railroad career in 1895 
with the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis as 
a telegraph operator at Mt. Olive, Ill. He 
was later employed successively by the St. 
Louis & Eastern and the St. Louis, Peoria 
& Northern (which absorbed both the 
C. P. & St. L. and St. L. & E., and was 
subsequently acquired in part by the IIli- 
nois Central and in part by the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio). Following a period of serv- 
ice in the coal industry, Mr. Jefferis joined 
the Illinois Traction (now Illinois Ter- 
minal) as fuel agent and general manager 
of its coal mines. In 1929 he was appoint- 
ed general freight agent, and in 1936 he 
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became assistant freight trafic manager, 
the position he held at the time of his 
retirement. 


J. W. Tumlin, assistant general freight 
agent of the Norfolk Southern, has been 
appointed general freight agent-sales and 
service, 
Norfolk, Va. C. D. Hainke has been 
appointed executive general agent at Balti- 
more, Md. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


William E. Griffiths, general mainte- 
nance inspector of the Montreal terminals 
of the Canadian National, has been ap- 
pointed engineer of track at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding John A. Ellis, who is 
retiring after 44 years’ association with 
railway engineering in England, India and 
Canada. Mr. Ellis was born in Scotland 
in 1882 and studied engineering at the 
City and Guilds Technical College, London, 
England. Following service on underground 
construction in London with the Great 
Northern he spent five years on construc- 
tion and maintenance with the Oudh & 
Rohilkund State Railway in India. He 
went to Canada in 1911 and joined the 
Canadian Northern (now C. N. R.), later 
entering the service of the Candian Gov- 
ernment railways (now also C. N. R.) at 
Moncton, N. B., as office engineer. In 
1921 Mr. Ellis was appointed assistant 
engineer of roadway standards, Canadian 
National, at Toronto, transferring to Mon- 
treal in 1923. He was appointed engineer 
of track at Montreal in 1942, which posi- 
tion he held until his retirement. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Samuel David Sneddon, whose ap- 
pointment as manager of stores of the 
Canadian National at Montreal, Que., was 





Samuel David Sneddon 


reported in Railway Age of November 8, 
was born and educated at Glasgow, Scot- 
land, and began his railroad career with 
the North British Locomotive Company 
in 1903. Ten years later he went to Canada 
and joined the Grand Trunk Pacific as 
storesman in the stores department at 
Winnipeg, Man., progressing to chief clerk 
in 1917. Mr. Sneddon became district 


News Department continued on next left hand page 






with headquarters as before at - 





storekeeper three years later, serving at 
Winnipeg and Toronto, Ont., and in 1934 
he was appointed assistant general stor 
keeper, C. N. R., at Winnipeg, He was 
appointed general storekeeper of the Cen- 
tral region at Toronto in 1937, which Do 
sition he held until his recent appointment 
as manager of stores, with the except 

of the war period from May, 1940, to De. 
cember, 1945, when he served as acting 
manager of stores. e 


aT 
ABE 


SPECIAL 2 


L. R. Mumper, superintendent of the 
Reading division of the Reading with head- 
quarters at Reading, Pa. has been q 
pointed chief of personnel at Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Mumper was born at Mechanics 
burg, Pa., on February 14, 1891, and en. 
tered railroad service with the Reading 
on” January 20, 1916, as stenographer in 
the trainmaster’s office. He was appointed 
chief clerk on November 13, 1918; yard. 
master on December 1, 1933; assistant 
trainmaster of the New York division on 





L. R. Mumper 


May 16, 1934; trainmaster of the Reading 


. division July 1, 1937; and assistant super- 


intendent of the Reading division on De- 
cember 1, 1939. Mr. Mumper was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Shamokin 
division on July 16, 1941, transferring to 
the Reading division on November 16, 
1944, where he remained until his recent 
appointment as chief of personnel. 


OBITUARY 


F. L. King, vice-president in charge of 
operations of the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Wilmington, N. C., died on November 8 
A photograph of Mr. King and a sketch 
of his career appeared in Railway Age 
of April 19, page 825, in connection with 
his election as vice-president in charge of 
operations. 


Roy D. Long, director of purchases and 
stores of the Burlington Lines, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, died on November 8, 
at the Copley hospital in Aurora, II. fol- 
lowing a short illness. He was 70 years 
old, and had been associated with the 
Burlington for 55 years. 
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Within this cirele... 
HSGI fights wear 


Pick any steam locomotive on any Class I rail- 
road. If you assume that its valve and cylinder 
bushings are made of Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron you 
will be right more often than not. For this tradi- 
tionally high quality material—known to thou- 
sands of railroad mechanical men simply as 
HSGI—has been standard for more than a gen- 
eration on the great majority of America’s im- 
portant railroads. And this preference is not just 
sem: agg hg so age ag em the result of habit. Railroad men know that 
HSGI withstands wear and heat better than any 


Rings made for Diesel and other serv- 


ices. Double Seal rings are cast from : . 
Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Iron. other bushing material. 


Hunt-Spiter Mere. Corporation 


N. C. RAYMOND, President E. J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


383 Dorchester Ave. x South Boston 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P. Q. 
Export Agents: 

(nternational Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7. N. Y. 


November 15, 1947 








READY-POWER 


GAS-ELECTRIC POWER UNITS 


FOR CONTINUOUS ELECTRIC TRUCK OPERATION 


A combustion engine coupled to a direct current generator 
provides the constant power, flexibility and economy for which 
modern Diesel-electric streamliners are noted. This same prin- 
ciple of power is applied to electric trucks by equipping them 
with Ready-Power Units. Dependable electric power, gener- 
ated on the truck chassis, permits operation at constant speeds 
for unlimited periods. All makes of electric trucks can be 
converted to Ready-Power. Specify Ready-Power for new trucks. 





I.C.R.R. Yale electric truck equipped with Ready- 
Power. Ready-Power Units are used extensively 
én Illinois Central warehouses and repair shops. 


™READY-DOWER: 


3838 Grand Kiver Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 


256 (883) 








General News 


(Continued from page 248) 


September Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public its Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics’ preliminary sum. 
mary of steam railway accidents for Sep- 
tember and this year’s first nine months. 
The compilation, which is subject to reyj- 
sion, follows: ; 


Month 9 months 


0 ended wi 
September Sepiealiee 


Item 1947 1946 1947 1946 


Number of train ac- 
cidents* 1,296 1,276 12,459 11,474 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ive and _ nontrain 
accidents: 
Trespassers: 
144 1,110 1,164 
114 908 900 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 


5 33 51 
i 140 1,056 1,224 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 


as 25 33 
273 2,162 2,269 
1 7 13 

94 685 
44 538 479 
3,093 27,018 28,739 


165 1,442 1,448 
Injured $03 4,765 4,763 
Total—All classes 
of persons: 
Killed 35 359 3,155 3,188 
Injured 3,717 4,217 36,594 38,668 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 

ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 
** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers’” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total highway 
grade-crossing casualties for all classes of persons, 
sncluding both trespassers and sontrespassers, 
were as follows: 

Persons: 

Killed 130 152 1,285 1,322 
Injured 298 296 2,894 2,995 


Representation of Employees 


The Railroad Industrial Union, a labor 
organization formerly affiliated with the 
Railroad Industrial Workers Union Divi- 
sion, District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, has replaced the latter as repre- 
sentative of locomotive engineers, firemen, 
hostlers and hostler helpers employed by 
the Western Maryland, as the result of a 
recent election which has been certified 
by the National Mediation Board. Prior 
to the election, in which the R. I. U. de- 
feated the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, the displaced union 
addressed a letter to the board surrendering 
its rights to represent the employees in- 
volved. 

As a result of other elections, the 
N. M. B. has certified the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
and Helpers, operating through the Rail- 
way Employees’ Department, American 
Federation of Labor, to succeed the Me- 
chanical Department Association of the 
Norfolk & Western as the representative 
of that road’s blacksmiths, including help- 
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ars and apprentices, while the Brotherhood 
gi Dining Car Employees has been certi- 
fed to represent cooks, waiters, waiters-in- 
darge and buffet attendants employed by 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. Representation 
of the latter employees formerly had been 
jvided between the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters and Local 351 of the Ho- 
@ and Restaurant Employees’ & Bar- 
enders’ International Union. 

In still other elections the B. of L. F. & 
f, defeated the challenging Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, thus retaining 
its right to represent firemen, hostlers and 
iostler helpers employed by the Wheeling 
{ Lake Erie and the Lorain & West Vir- 
ginia, while the International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America and the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
ad Helpers, each A. F. of L., retained 
their rights to represent boilermakers and 
blacksmiths, respectively, including their 
helpers and apprentices, employed by the 
Reading. The A. F. of L. unions had been 
challenged by the United Railroad Work- 
ers of America, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

Other N. M. B. certifications authorized 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers to ex- 
tend its coverage of Chicago Great West- 
em employees to include supervisory agents 
in addition to the previously-represented 
agents, telegraphers and towermen, and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks to extend 
its coverage of Atlantic Coast Line clerical, 
ofice, station and storehouse employees to 
include those workers who had been ex- 
cepted from a February 16, 1944, labor 
agreement between that union and_ the 
carrier. 


Milwaukee Fined $1,000 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been advised that judgment in the 
amount of $1,000 was entered against the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
on October 20 in the federal district court 
at Milwaukee, Wis. The action was a 
civil suit in 10 counts charging the carrier 
with violating a commission service order 
prohibiting the use of standard “RS” type 
refrigerator cars for the transportation of 
empty beer containers without having first 
obtained permits. 


Releases Motor Carrier Cost, 
Traffic and Rate Studies 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued four statements comprising ter- 
nitorial studies of motor carrier costs, traf- 
fic, and rate structure, which were pre- 
pared in the Cost Section of the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics. The studies (except for the gen- 
eral index to tables) have been introduced 
iN various rate and other proceedings be- 
fore the commission, and a notice from 
I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel said they 
are now being released “as a matter of 
information for carriers, shippers, regula- 
tory agencies and others not parties to such 
Proceedings.” The notice added that a “lim- 
ited supply of copies” is available to comply 
with requests “of persons having actual 
need for copies.” 
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F 
RE we 
EXTINGUISHING EQui? 





THE SMALL EXTINGUISHER... 


WITH THEAMIGHTY PUNCH! 


FOR FIRE HAZARDS THAT DO NOT DEMAND 
LARGER EQUIPMENT .. . 





The new ANSUL 4 Dry Chemical Fire Extinguisher 


has fire stopping effectiveness far in excess of 





any other extinguisher of comparable size. Its com- 
pact size makes it ideal for locations where space 
is limited. The ANSUL 4 is easy to use... easy 


to recharge on-the-spot...and again ready to 








MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF ANSUL-DUGAS DRY 
C_~, CHEMICAL FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, MODELS 20, 30, 150A AND 350A. 
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e 
Quick, easy, push-button 
control featured by Kinnear 
Motor Operated Rolling 
‘Doors gives you a tighter 
grip on all door costs. It 
helps cut heating and air- 
conditioning costs through 
prompt, rapid closing of 
|° doors. It saves time and 
steps (you can have any 
needed number of addi- 
tional controls at remote 








e° points). It avoids traffic 
° bottlenecks at doorways. 
. And along with these oper- 
°° ating advantages, you get 
°° the extra durability, pro- 
tection and space-saving 
MOTOR OP ERATED efficiency of these rugged, 
— all-steel doors with their 
with RINNEAR steet rowine voors 
world-famous coiling up- 
ward action. Built any size, 
for installation in old or_ . 
} new buildings. Write today 
for complete information. 















































eng 


. “Saring Ways tn Coorways” 
the KINNEAR MFG. CO. 


FACTORIES 
2020-40 Fields Avenue 
Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Avenue 
San Francisco 24, California : 


ROLLING DOORS 





Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 















The four statements are: Statement No 
4721, Western Trunk-Line Territory. 
Statement No. 4722, Southern Intraterri. 
torial Traffic; Statement No. 4723, South. 
ern Interterritorial Traffic; Statement No 
4725, Explanation of the Development of 
Motor Carrier Costs with Statement a 
to their Meaning and Significance. All py 
the latter are two-part statements, anq 
the proceedings in which one or more of 
the statements were introduced include 
Docket MC-C-542, Pick-up and Delivery 
Services of Motor Carriers, where all are 
part of the record. 


Metzman Presents Train Models 
to Smithsonian 


Gustav Metzman, president of the New 
York Central, presented to the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D. C., on Octo- 
ber 31 models of the original “Empire State 
Express,” which went into service in 199, 
and of the present train, which began 
operation late in 1941. The model of the 
original train consists of the four cars which 
made the first run and locomotive 999, es- 
tablished a world speed record in 1893 of 
112.5 miles an hour pulling the “Empire” 
The model of the present day train con- 
sists of six of its.normal running comple 
ment of 16 stainless steel, streamlined cars 
and a streamlined Hudson-type steam loco- 
motive. A model of a two-unit Diesel- 
electric locomotive which succeeded the 
steam locomotive also was presented. 


Appoint Labor Representative 
to F. R. P. Council 


Joseph A. Massey, president of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Employees’ Mutual Benefit 
Association, has been appointed the labor 
representative on the executive council of 
the Federation for Railway Progress. Mr. 
Massey, whose headquarters are in Rich- 
mond, Va., joined the C. & O. in its me- 
chanical department at Newport News in 
1914 and in the next year he entered the 
maintenance of way department. He was 
successively yard brakeman and yard con- 
ductor. In 1935 he was furloughed to en- 
able him to handle the operation of the 
Employees’ Mutual Benefit Association 
which had been formed in 1932. 


Erie Acts to Develop Freight 
Traffic with Europe 


The Erie has completed contract arrange- 
ments with thirteen European firms who 
will act as the road’s agents in developing 
freight shipments to and from the continent, 
it was announced last week by W. 
Otten, Erie foreign freight traffic manager. 
These firms, with representation in fourteen 
foreign countries, will act as general agents 
for the road on import and export ship- 
ments through the ports of New York, 
Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., and Balti- 
more, Md. “In addition,’ Mr. Otten said, 
“we expect to complete negotiations with 
eleven additional firms in other countries 
so that the Erie will have complete world- 
wide coverage.” 
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Current Publications 


Books 


Proceedings, Second Annual Industrial 
Packaging and Material Handling Forum. 
us pages. Available from the Industrial 
Packaging Engineers Association of Amer- 
ia, 20 W. Jackson blud., Chicago 4. 
Price, $2. 

The 30 talks on various phases of pack- 
aging and material handling which were 
felivered at the forum, held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, from April 29 through 
May 1, are reproduced herein. The volume 
is divided into three sections—material 
handling, packaging and loss and damage 
prevention, and treats such subjects as 
domestic and export packing, color har- 
mony in packaging, principles of protective 
packaging and material handling in mer- 
chandising and transportation. It will be 
used as text material in the Wayne Uni- 
versity packaging and material handling 


courses. 


The Guarantee of Annual Wages, by 
A. D. H. Kaplan. 269 pages. Published 
by the Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson 
place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price, 
$3.50. 

This study takes issue with the popular 
idea that full employment and individual 
security would be promoted by the im- 
position of annual wage guarantees across 
industry. It is primarily concerned with 
current proposals which would start with 
the guarantee of substantially full-time pay- 
rolls as overhead, in the expectation that, 
by having to meet these guarantees, in- 
dustry would find ways to stabilize pro- 
duction and give greater security at higher 
levels of employment. It considers the 
problems with which business would be 
confronted to meet this obligation—the 
impact on total employment, on competi- 
tive practices, and on business fluctuations 
that make for insecurity. It also indicates 
some of the supplementary measures which 
would be required to give reality to the 
guarantees, 


Transportation and Traffic Manage- 
ment, by William J. Knorst. Volume 1, 
44 pages; illustrations. Published by the 
College of Advanced Traffic, 14 E. Jack- 
son blud., Chicago 4. Price $7.50. 

This is the first of a four-volume series 
on transportation and traffic management. 
The material has been developed from the 
practical transportation and traffic manage- 
ment course given in the College of Ad- 
vanced Traffic of Chicago, and while it 
has been prepared primarily for use by 
educational institutions and traffic study 
groups, it is felt that it will also prove of 
great value to the general reader. The first 
volume contains chapters on the American 
transportation system; developments lead- 
ing to legislative supervision of railroads; 
developments leading to federal regulation 
of carriers other than railroads; division 
of territories; freight traffic association 
territories, factors controlling traffic flows, 
river crossings, basing, common and junc- 
tion points; freight classification; prin- 
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TOWMOTOR 


FORK LIFT TRUCK 


ACCESSORY 


for Your Job! 








CRANE ARM 











Send for Special Bulletins 
Describing the Towmotor 
SIDE SHIFTER © REVOLVING 
CARRIAGE © UNLOADER 
UPENDER @® SCOOP @® RAM 
CRANE ARM @ EXTENSION 
FORKS © OVERHEAD GUARD 
EXTENSION BACKREST 




















RECEIVING * PROCESSING 


_ BOHOEEOS _] ‘ 





HANDLING 


NOILISOdX] 


CLEVELAND - JAN. 12-16 


Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks provide 
efficient, safe and economical handling 
for all materials, regardless of type, 
shape or size. Now, to still further in- 
crease handling efficiency, the accessory 
equipped Towmotor can also be used 
for standard fork lift truck operations. 
Thus it handles the regular, as well as 
the unusual and difficult loads that are 
headaches in so many factories and 
warehouses. Let Towmotor solve your 
materials handling problems. Send for 
Towmotor Accessory Data Sheets today. 
Towmotor Corporation, Division 21, 
1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


, @ FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 


STORAGE 


DISTRIBUTION 


(886) 259 





















































































































FOR POLE-LINE 
HARDWARE 





Graybar’s Railroad Department can help 
you select, obtain, and apply the best 
items for any pole-line project 





Graybar distributes everything in railway pole-line 
hardware, including specially designed point-type 
transposition brackets for single and three channel 
telephone carrier circuits. 


Graybar also supplies wood and steel poles and 
cross-arms; porcelain, glass, and rubber insula- 
tors; standard BB and extra-high-strength iron 
telephone wire, as well as a full range of other con- 
ductors; connectors; line-protective devices; line- 
men’s tools and safety equipment. 





At the Graybar office and warehouse near you, 
there are specialists who can save you time in ob- 
taining first-quality items for all your electrical 
needs, including railway communication equip- 
ment, lighting and lamps, repair-shop power ap- 
paratus and electric tools. Graybar Electric Com- 
pany. Executive offices: Graybar Building, New 
York 17, N. Y. 4735 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 90 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


60,000 ELECTRICAL ITEMS ARE TED 

















ciples of freight rates and tariffs ; 
documents and their application 
freight services, and 
claims. 


shipping 
5 speci 
study in freight 


The Metropolitan Life; a Study iy 
Business Growth, by Marquis James. 48) 
pages, illustrations. Published by the Vip. 
ing Press, 18 E. 48th st., New York U7 
Price $5. 

Mr. James tells the story of the grows 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com. 
pany, and of its transformation from 4 
struggling private enterprise to a semj. 
public institution. The book is very well 
documented, and Mr. James has had fylj 
access to the facts necessary to produce 
such a document in business history, 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


flulson Draft Gear. Six-page folder, 
printed in color. Published by the Hulson 
Company, 332 South Michigan avenue 
Chicago 4. 

"This folder describes the Hulson type. 
202 friction draft gear for box cars, gon- 
dolas, and flat cars, which is built of 
pressed and forged steel and weighs 
202 Ib. 


Mamual of Underpasses and Service 
Tunnels, 1947, 24 pages. Published by 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, In, 
Middletown, Ohio. Free. 

A well illustrated book, the new Armco 
manual deals comprehensively with the 
problems of providing underground pas: 
sageways for people, livestock, merchandise 
or utility lines and the construction of 
underpasses, conduits, and tunnels under 
streets, railroad tracks and highways. The 
manual includes photographs, drawings, d- 
agrams and data on sizes and shapes of 
openings and describes available metal 
structures. Several pages are devoted to 
floors, drainage, lighting, brackets and 
conveying equipment. 


The Pittston Company and Associated 
Corporations. 36 pages. Published by the 
Pittston Company, Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N. Y. Free. 

This four-color brochure presents @ 
graphic picture of the far-reaching activities 
of the Pittston Company and its asso 
ciated corporations, with particular em- 
phasis on the mining, shipping and dis- 
tribution of bituminous coal. 


Link-Belt Herringbone Gear Units, Book 
No. 1819, 1947, 68 pages. Published by 
the Link-Belt Company, Chicago. Free. 

This well illustrated book contains de- 
tailed descriptions of many sizes and types 
of Link-Belt herringbone gear units, im 
sizes ranging from %4 hp. to 1,000 hp. 
Adequate engineering information covers 
reducer selection data, examples of proper 
application, dimensions, power ratings, 
lubrication data, and tables of maximum 
allowable pull on high and low speed 
shafts. In addition to photographs show- 
ing many kinds of installations, the book 
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includes information concerning the Link- 
Belt differential back stop and the com- 
pany’s flexible roller chaia shaft couplings. 


ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


The Building of the First Kansas Rail- 
yoad South of the Kaw River, by Harold 
J, Henderson. The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, August, 1947, pp. 225-239. Pub- 
lished by the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety, Topeka, Kan. 

This is a description of the race to com- 
plete the construction of the Leavenworth, 
Lawrence & Galveston Railroad (now a 
part of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe) 
fom Lawrence to Ottawa, in order to 
qualify for the county bonds before a fixed 
deadline—January 1, 1868. 


Guaranteed Employment Plan of Sea- 
board Railroad, by Jo'n L. Afros. Month- 
ly Labor Review, August, 1947, pp. 167- 
171. For sale by the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Single 
copies, 30 cents. 

In 1928 the Seaboard Air Line inaugu- 
rated a continuity of employment or mini- 
mum force agreement, whereby an average 
of about 2,500 repair and equipment main- 
tenance workers currently have year-’round 
job security. In this article Mr. Afros 
outlines the terms of the plan, its adminis- 
tration and operation, and concludes with 
an evaluation of it which includes the 
following: “The Seaboard line has had no 
strike of serious consequence among the 
shop crafts since 1922—a fact attributed 
by company officials to its labor policy... 
Management officials stated that the mini- 
mum force plan has increased worker pro- 
ductivity by reducing the fear of lay- 
offs. .. . Both the management and the 
union stated that the plan had been ad- 
vantageous for all concerned. The com- 
pany saved money, productivity increased, 
and labor turnover and training costs de- 
creased. Employees’ annual earnings in- 
creased and the spread: of work induced 
greater regularity of employment and 
wages.” 


Europe’s Railroad-Equipment Industries 
Attempting Recovery, by Thomas J. 
Murphy. Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
September 6, 1947, pp. 4-6. Available from 
the Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Single copies, 15 cents. 

Mr. Murphy discusses the current status 
of railroad equipment in various European 
countries, their ability to repair equip- 
ment and capacity to produce it. 


PAMPHLETS 


Reports of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee of the International Labour Organ- 
tsation. Published by the International La - 
bour Office, Montreal and Geneva. Prob- 
ably available from the International Labor 
Office, 734 Jackson place, Washington 6, 
D. C. Price varies (see below). 

The International Labor Organization 
has just published five reports on the 
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‘The merger of American 


Spiral Spring & Mfg. Co., 

and Fort Pitt Spring Co. has 

brought together two of the 

oldest spring manufacturers 

to form one of the /argest spring: 

producers in the country. This Sn 
combined equipment and eee 
experience offers exceptionally 

complete facilities for the manu- ee 
facture of all types of springs, Sea y 
from heavy coil and elliptic 

springs for cars and locomotives, = 
to the smallest helical wire and EQUIPMENT 
flat springs for all purposes. Our Ww 
engineering facilities are at your 

disposal to help solve your 

intricate spring problems. 


PORTER-BUILT means BETTER-BUILT 


American-Fort Pitt Spring Division 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
District Offices in Principal Cities 






























































DON'T LET 
THIS HAPPEN 


on Your Line! 


Before your rough, rutted plat- 
forms and floors cause accidents 
that smash freight and break 
equipment . . . repair with 
STONHARD RESURFACER. 


There’s no need to rip up the old 
surface, your maintenance man 
can quickly and easily install 
STONHARD RESURFACER at a 
thickness of 2 inch over old 
wood or concrete. 


STONHARD RESURFACER is re- 
silient, tough, durable . . . damp- 
proof, fire-resistant, non-skid. 
Use it to resurface or patch your 
floors, platforms, ramps, stairs. 


STONHARD 


Building Maintenance Materials 
Serving Industry Since 1922 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. | 


This 48 page 
booklet is yours 
for the asking. 


Return this 
coupon. 


STONHARD CO. 
881 T. C. Bldg. 
Phila. 8, Pa. 








Send us information about STONHARD | 
RESURFACER and a free copy of your § | 
maintenance guide, “Over the Rough Spots.” ff | 
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world’s inland transport industry. The 
first (170 pages, price, $1) is the report 
of the first session of the committee held 
in London in December, 1945. It contains 
a chapter on the social problems of trans- 
port, a list of the members of delegations, 
the make-up of the various committees 
and the record of proceedings of the com- 
mittee. Four reports cover- the second ses- 
sion held at Geneva in 1947. Report I 
(53 pages, price, 30 cents) is the general 
report and covers action taken on the de- 
cisions of the first session, recent events 
and developments in the inland transport 
industry and action taken on studies and 
enquiries proposed by the committee; re- 
port II (62 pages, price, 35 cents) covers 
employment in inland transport; Report 
III (87 pages, price, 50 cents) covers in- 
dustrial relations in inland transport; and 
Report IV (41 pages, price, 25 cents) cov- 
ers inland transport statistics. 


Statistics of Class I Motor Carriers for 
the year ended December 31, 1945. 89 
pages. Prepared by the Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Available from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price, 65 cents. Z 

Contains voluminous statistics on motor 
carriers of property and motor carriers 
of passengers for the year 1945. 


— TTR 

Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of 
the Engineering College Research Council. 
71 pages. Published by the Engineering 
College Research Council at the College 
of Engineering, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Pric®, $1. 

Included in this volume of proceedings 
covering the annual meeting of the Engi- 
neering College Research Council of the 
American Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion, held at Minneapolis, Minn., June 
17-21, are a symposium on the relation 
of college research organizations to indus- 
try; the papers presented at the general 
session, the theme of which was new re- 
search problems confronting engineers; a 
paper on research foundations; one on in- 
tegrating project research with education, 
and the annual reports of the council. 


"IPT es % 


Selected Reading List of Books Helpful 
in the Study of the Principal Laws Within 
the Jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Second and Revised 
Edition, 1947. 77 pages. Published by the 
Association of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners, 2218 I.C.C. Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. 

This is the second edition of a list first 
published in 1938 with a view to guiding 
prospective (and aiding some active) prac- 
titioners before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission toward educational helps in the 
study of the principal laws coming within 
the jurisdiction of the commission. Prin- 
cipal subjects covered are the commerce 
clause of the Constitution; the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, section by section; 
motor carriers, water carriers, freight for- 
warders, and supplementary acts. A 
lengthy bibliography of the books listed 


under the various topics, as well as others | 


which are helpful, is included. 
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Latest design all-noom sleepers! 
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